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PREFACE 


There has been a long-felt want of a really useful edition of 
Bana’s Kadambarl, portions of which the University of Bombay 
has been prescribing for the study of the Intermediate students 
in Arts for the last few years. The editions available in the 
market are more scholarly than useful and the students not 
conversant with Bana’s grandiloquent style find it very difficult to 
read his work independently. The difficulties of the students are 
manifold and even good students of Sanskrit Literature are bewildered 
at the •sight of huge compounds and lengthy sentences. We have 
attempted in the following pages to meet the real r^eds of the 
average student and we hope that with our edition in his hands 
the average student can comfortably understand Bana. 

We have adopted a somewhat novel method in translating 
Bana’s lengthy sentences. We have cut them in smaller suitable 
and reasonable units and presented in the English translation short 
sentences. We feel that if some such method is not adopted, the 
English translation would appear cumbersome. 

We are very thankful to our friend Mr. L. S. Deuskar, M. A., 
for the very useful help rendered by him from time to time. 
It was his continued . assistance that has contributed considerably 
to the timely publication of this edition. Our special thanks are 
due to Mr. Mangesh Narayan Kulkarni, tlie proprietor of the 
Karnatak Publishing House and to the members of his staff for 
their efficiency and sincere co-operation. But for their help, this 
edition would hardly have seen the light of day. We also 
take this opportunity to thank our numerous other friends for the 
assistance they rendered and the encouragement they gave us. 

Bombay, 

31s^ May, 1939 


H. R. KARNIK 
V. D. GANGAL 
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INTRODUCTION 


I Katha and Akhy^yika 

Kavya in Sanskrit Literature can be safely divided into three 
parts— and fw. ( “ TO 

or “ TO TO fivA ^ I ”.) Mkre was never 

■considered as the essential characteristic or requisite of for 

Indian writers have demonstrated that a charming could be written 
as much in verse as in prose or in a mixed form of prose and 
verse. Hence the three-fold classification of The TO^I^ 

which Daruiin, the author of defines as ** 

TO^” is further sub-divided into Katha and Akhyayika. Indian 
rhetoricians have tried to distin^ish these two species of the TO^^. 
In this they seem to have been guided by certain specific models before 
them. Thus Rudrata in trying to distinguish them seems to have 
had before his mind Batia's “ Kadamban ” and “ Har^acaritam 
The former is regarded as an illustration of Katha while the 
latter of an Akhyayika, The following lines may help the student 
to form an idea about the principles which seem to have weighed 
upon the mind of the rhetoricians when they endeavoured to distinguish 
the Katha from the Akhyayika. ( 1 ) Both the Katha and the 
Akhyayika are narrative works and as such deal with narration. 
The person or the character who narrates the incidents, how^gjlP 
is not the same. Katha is told either by the hero himself by 
any other person while in an Akhyayika the narrator is none else 
but the hero himself. To tell one’s merits or demerits is not considered 
to be a fault here for the speaker is simply a recorder of events— 

cf. gpqi (^) m 

II”. This, however, cannot be a hard 
and fast rule for we find that an Akhyayika is also narrated by 
a person other than the hero. Cf. the following observation of Dai^in. 

sift i 

^ ^ iftwrot II 

(2) An attempt is therefore made to find a distinction between 
the two on the ground of the metres employed in the two and the 
designations j given to the sections or divisions of the two varieties 
^f prose>compositions« The sections of an Akh^yika are called 
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s while those of a Katha are styled i^^s. The metres 

employed in the former are and while in the latter the 

ww! metre mostly predominates. Here, again, Dandin points out 
that a demarkation based upon these lines cannot be final since the 
author of a Katha can as well name his sections as ^^l^s or can 

<4 

employ and metres in his composition in the same 

proportion as the one. Cf. 




to: II 

(3) In view of this a third principle to distinguish the twg kinds 
of compositions seems to have been discovered. This is based upon 
the nature of the subject-matter and the form or structure of the two. 
In the Akhyuyika we get in prose a detailed eulogy or panegyric on 
the poet’s family while the author of a Katha is satisfied with a brief 
metrical survey of the virtues of his predecessors. An Akhyayika deals 
with some historical episode and the author has to stifle his imagination 
beauise he is mainly confined to the narration of historicrd facts and 
incidents, 'fhe Katha on tire other h^lnd is a work of pure and simple 
imagination with only a grain of truth in it. ( I 

JT?n > ” “ 

snayn ^ i 'WProsRn f%: n ” ). The 

Katha contains a fine plot which is skilfully unfolded much to the 
entertainment of the readers. “ ^ I 

At the beginning there is a salutation in verse and at the same time a 
mention is made of the conduct of the villainous or the wicked, 
“snit The Akhyayika, however, is 

distinguished by certain catch-words which are deliberately introduced 
by the poet while in a Katha there is the total absence of such 
literary ( ! ) devices. In the one topics like the abductions of a 
damsel, description of a battle etc. are introduced whereas there are 
no such topics in the other. Daiidin, however, fails to honour this 
topical distinction for he remarks — 


Though we notice that an attempt is thus made to distinguish the 
t>ne species of from the other, it must be remarked that the 
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distinction is merely academic or theoretical and too subtle to be 
observed in practice. One and the same composition can easily be 
recognised as an illustration of both the kinds of prose-compositions. 
Dattdin himself admits this for he observes 

“ I ” 


Katha and Akhyayikat according to him, constitute but one ^cies 
denoted by two names. Daiidin ultimately leaves the problem of 
naming one particular piece of prose-composition eithej" as a Katha 
or an Akhyayika to be solved or decided by the author himself. He 
may style his narrative work as a Katha or an Akhyayika. At the 
same time it should be remembered that the ^Kadamhati' of Bana and 
the 'Vdsavadatta of Subandhu have been quoted as illustrations of 
Kathd^vjhilQ the historical romance viz. the ' Harsacaritam' of the 
former author has been often mentioned to illustrate the Akhydyikd 
type of prose-composition. 


11 Subandhu and Batja^ 

Sana is one of the very few Indian writers whose names have 
been written in golden letters in the corridors of Sanskrit Literature. 
The reason is not merely the excellent character of his romances and 
the poetic ability that he had displayed therein but also the data 
which he provides to fix the date of certain authors that preceded 
him. In his introductory stanzas to his ** Harsacaritam” he mentions 
the great author of the ‘ Mahdbhdrata, * the lyric poet ^dtavahatia, 
the epic writer Pravarasena, the dramatists Bhasa and KZdiddsay 
the story-teller Gwiddhyay the prose-writers Bhattcira Haricandra 
and the author of ‘ Vdsavadattd ’ and lastly Adhyarajd about whom 
nothing much is known and who has given enough food for the 
orientalists to record serious mis^ipprehensions regarding the very 
existence of a person of that name if not to talk of the place 
where he lived and the work or works which he wrote. The 

author of the ‘ Vdsavadattd ' has been highly praised by Bdna in 

the stanza ^ I 51^1^ 

A question now arises whether this is a reference to 

Slibandhuy the author of the extant Vdsavadattd or to some other 

person who wrote a work of that name — 3. work which is now lost to us* 
It is difficult to decide the question one way or the other. The 
data about the life of Subandhu is too meagre. In the 13 th stanza 
of his introduction to ‘ Vdsavadattdy * he calls himself 
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which is regarded by some as giving a personal touch but the 
expression may as well be interpreted as *an intimate of none but 
the virtuous*. Another tradition makes him the nephew of Vararuci 
( ^ ’ ). According to another story he was by birth a 

Ka§mirian Brahmin, Bai^ has also left us in the dark regarding 
the author of the Vasavadatia^ This scanty data about the life 
of Suoandhu cannot lead us any further to decide the problem we 
are at present tackling. There are some references to Subandhu's name 
both in the Literature and the Inscriptions. Vakpati says of himself 
He takes pleasure in the poetry of Bhasa, Kalidasa, Subandhu and 
and Hartcafidra,'' ( Gaudavaha, V. 800 ). Vatnana quotes Vasavadatta 
in his work. The author of an Inscription dated 808 A. D. endeavours 
to imitate the style of the Vasavadatta ” ( Cf. Kielhorn — ‘Epigraphia 
Indica ’ 6, 239 ff. ) In latter times also Subandhu has been praised as 
the first poet. It appears from these references to his name that 
Subandhu was recognised as a celebrated authority in the branch of 
literature founded by him and stars of the highest magnitude such as 
Kaviraja, Rajasekhara etc. honoured him and eyed with awed 
suspense, Subatidhu even now passes as the * man of the fame of pun 
on every word' Owing to this unique contribution of his to enrich 
the treasures of Sanskrit Literature, Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Peterson, 
Mr. Chiplunkar and other orientalists believed that Baua refers to this 
Subandhu, the author of the extant Vasavadatta in the Har^acarita 
stanza quoted above. Dr. Peterson, no doubt, sponsored just the 
opposite view in the Introduction to his edition of the ‘ Kadambarl * 
where he observes — “ For that after the graceful string of extravagant* 
and indecent puns presented by the present Vasavadatta and received 
with approval into the national Literature, a reversion should have 
been possible to the chastity, alike of sentiment and of diction, of 
Bafia and BhavabhTdi would be a literary miracle almost incredible.** 
But this very Doctor who advocated the view that the Vasava^ 
datta praised by Bana could not have been the * worthless produc- 
tion now extant under that name,’ had to revise his judgment 
later and came to believe that Subandhu' s work is the same as the 
work of that name referred to by Bana ( see Peterson’s Introduction 
to P. 133). These protagonists of the pro-Subandhu 

theory are inclined to accept the latter half of the 6th century as the 
terminus a quo of Subandhu' s Vasavadatta while they regard the date 
of Sana's Har^acaritam as its terminus ad quern. 
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But Prof. Gajendragadkar challenges this date of Subandhu in his 
scholarly Introduction to his edition of the Har^acaritam, He is not 
prepared to admit Subandkt4 as the predecessor of Bana but makes a 
very clever attempt to prove that Subandhu was the successor of 
Bdna. He advances the very sound theory that Bdiia in the 
Introductory verse to his Harsacaritam does not allude to Subctndhu's 
Vdsavadattd which is definitely regarded as a Katha but to some 
Akhydyika bearing that title but which is now unfortunately lost to us. 
He brings in the evidence of Patahjali to prove that an Akhydyika 
of that name did exist at one time. In his opinion the position of the 
verse as it stands in the Harsacaritam points out to the fact that 
Bana refers to^an Akhydyika and not to a Kathd — a thing which 
clearly indicates that Bana has some other work in his mind and not 
the Vdsavadattd of Subandhu^ He further says that there is nothing in 
Subandhu^ s work that would merit the glowing encomium bestowed 
upon it by such a master of Sanskrit language as Bdiia, Again, 
'^Subandhu is so complete a slave to his mad ambition of pun 
on every word that he cares not an iota for his plot which is 
full of improbabilities and absurdities. Subandhu is a plagiarist 
out and out for there is indeed very little that can be called his 

own These are some of the many arguments advanced by the 

learned Professor in support of his contention. But this is only one 
side of the question. It has the other side as well and it is our concern 
here to summarise some of the arguments advanced by the stalwarts 
on the side of the pio-Subaitdhu theory. 

The form of the stanza in which Bdtia refers to the Vdsavadattd 
is true to the form of Suhandhus Vdsavadattd. The puns on 
and cannot escape one’s notice. ; Again, the 

motive of Subandhu in writing the book speaks for his priority over 
Bana. Subandhu at the end of the introductory verses to his Romance 
has clearly stated that his aim in writing the book is not the clever 
working of the plot and the sifting of the material at his disposal but 
to indicate several wonders or miracles which a master of Sanskrit 
Language is capable of achieving. ( 

Gajendragadkar even admits that St4bandhu has succeeded in giving 
to the Sanskrit world a treasury of puns, be they obstruse or uuexalted. 
Bdna^ on the other hamd, thinks this punning-business < as subordinate 
to the artistic working of the plot of his Romances )and the successful 



delineation of his characters. If Stshandhu were to come after Bami he 
would have certainly incorporated some of the beautiful shots from 
Bands Romances as he has definitely copied some from Kalidasa and 
his other literary ancestors. On the contrary we get from him a compo- 
sition known for its meagre quality and total absence of characterisation. 
At the same time it appears quite strange tliat Bana the reputed author 
of the ‘ Kadambari ’ and the Harsacaritam should so much extol 
the Vdsavadattd which is full of glaring faults. The plot of the 
Romance seems to have been worked out without any special effort 
on the part of the author with the result that it is of a mediocre type. 
Subandhu reveals a total lack of the knowledge of geography. 
His characters never speak and if at all they try to speak they give 
us long descriptive speeches which certainly appear to be unnatural 
and absurd. The fact that the lovers in the Romance of Subatudhu 
partake of ‘ mute elo(iuence ’ when they are least expected to do so 
seems to be highly preposterous. If we compare the scene in the 
Vindhya-forest as described by Subattdhu with the incidents of the 
eighth Act of the ‘ Malatimadliavam ’ where also the lovers do not 
indulge in long speech, we will have to conclude that the latter is 
highly charming because the lovers there are not wholly mute. 
Subandhu has driven his lovers into slumber —and that too in broad 
day -light — because thereby alone his purpose has been achieved. This 
presented him with an opportunity of describing the or 

love in separation. He was bent upon describing it and he did not 
mind sacrificing the working of his plot on the altar of his vain 
ambition. The Romance, again, is teemed with exaggerations, 
absurdities and episodes absolutely inconceivable. The dream of 
Vdsavadattd is in itself an absurdity for not only that she sees a very 
handsome youth in her dream but comes to know of his name and 
lineage there and then. The fight-episode is inconceivable. His 
ardent passion for exhibiting the powers of the Sanskrit Language has 
many a time landed him into digressions which are unmerited and 
unwanted. The sequel of the story again, is somehow worked up and 
surely betrays the hand of a second-rate poet for we cannot account in 
any way for the sudden appearance of Makaranda on the scene where 
the lovers are finally united. How could he trace the lovers to that 
region in the dense, impenetrable Vindhya-forest ? This is beyond 
human ken. The silence of Makaranda about what happened in the 
capital of &rhgdrasekhara after the hero had abducted the heroine is 
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certainly strange, Siibaitdhu did not mind all this becjause his mission 
had come to an end with the description of the dreadful fight and 
therefore somehow brings the story to a close. Suhandhu is the chief 
actor in the Romance, '^is work fails to delight critics of polished 
literary taste. On the whole Suhandhu is a poet of meagre calibre. 
If this is so, why has Batia so much praised him in the verse .quoted 
above ? This is because of Suhandhu' s 

Bana has evidently Suhandhu' s Jame of ptin, on every word 
in mind when he wrote the verse. That Bana has an admiration for 


such a composition is clear from his following observation in his 

clearly shows that the author of the Romance is referring to the 
work .of Suhandhu, ' The subject-matter, the numerous dCwScriptive 
passages — describing the rising and the setting of the Sun and the 
Moon, the seasons, the mountains^that run riot in his Romance 
indicate that Bana had before his ipind Suhandhu's Vdsavadatta 
■when he wrote his two Romances. Suhandhu again, has utilised 
quite a number of familiar fairy-tale motives such as love in 
dreams, talking birds, magic steed which have been copied by 
Bana also. To Bana as well as to Suhandhu long and unending 
descriptions of persons, high epithets, pictures of the night, the 
spring, are important in themselves. Both aie adepts in the 
Kavya-style but Suhafidhu is masterly in paranoinasia. ^ The 
puns, though they seem to be absurd to us, had charmed the then 
savants or Pundits. In the descriptions of nature the similes employed 
by Suhandhu are almost inexhciustible. The endlessly long descriptions 
with infinitely long compounds are often intercepted by discourses in 
very short sentences. It is these excellences of Suhandhu that induced 
Bdii^ to place him as a model before himself. 


^ In spite of Bdna's debt to Suhandhu f Bana is appreciated and 
Suhandhu meets with strong condemnation because Bana avoided 
all the stylistic and structural faults of Suhandhu and has skilfully 
succeeded in concealing his debt to him. Suhandhu's work pales 
into insignificance before those of Bana on account of the latter’s 
merits and excellences. Both of them loved ^ or punning on 
words but to Suhandhu it was the very essence of a prose-composition 
i. e. it was the end in itself while Bana regarded*^ it ?as subsidiary 
^ and indulged in it only occasionally. Suhandhu sacrificed everything — 
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the plot, the characterisation, the rasas, perspicuity etc. — to achieve his 
goal viz., etc. but on the other hand, has thoroughly 

exploited the 3^ for rendering his compositions more poetical and 
livelier. Subaiulhu\s is while Buna's is in 

addition. To Suhandhu was while to 

Batia it was We find that they have done 

their best to bring out their respective point of view in their worksJ;, 
A comparison of any of their numerous descriptions would surely 
be instructive in this direction. As we fmd that Buna has beaten 
Suhandhu practically in every respect, we cannot but regard him 
as posterior to Suhandhu. Otherwise we would have certainly seen 
some of the gracefulness that we notice in Buna's Romances in the 
Vasavadattd. Suhandhu borrows fiom his predecessors. He would 
have certainly imitated the art and genius of Bdiia had he come 
after him. We admit that what we have said so far is not quite con- 
clusive. Our statements regarding the relation of Buna and Suhandhu 
need to be substantiated. What we want to point out is that the last 
word on the problem has not been said or written as yet. 

Personal History. 

It is quite essential and important for every student of Buna that 
he should know something about the personal history of Bdna. 
Fortunately for us Buna has himself given mi account of a part of his 
life in his other work viz. Harsacharitam. There are several other 
references to Bdna elsewhere in Sanskrit Literature; but his own 
account is certainly of much use. 

Very few Sanskrit literaii have left for posterity an account 
of their lives and literary pursuits. Even the great Kalidasa has not 
cared to leave for us a detailed account of bis life. We ought to be 
therefore indebted to Bdna for showing this ‘ courtesy ’ to posterity. 

In the introductory verses to Kddambarx Bdna has mentioned 
some of his ascendants by name. Kuhera was a Vdtsyayana Brahmin, 
respected by tlie entire world and several Gupta kings [ Cf. 

«IT1Thpr H ] He had a son called Arthapati who 

was also well-versed in the Vedas and performed several sacrifices. 
His son was called Chitrabhanu, This Chitrabhdnu was the father 
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of Batja, ryie omission of is rather strange. The genealogy 

as given in the Kadambari would thus appear to be : 

I 

I 

1 


Bana modestly mentions in the last stanza in the Introduction that 
‘such and such a Brahmin who was not a great scholar has written 
this H^tha" cf. fg%;r I 

M Biiiias preceptor 

appears to be one Bharvu cf. etc. 


In the Harsacharitam we find a fuller account of Baiia's life. 
Buna first narrates the account of the birth of Saraswata ; one of his 
remote ancestors who was born of the sage Dadhichi from Sarsawati 
the Goddess of learning. This Sarasxvata was brought up along with 
her own son Vatsa by Akskamalika— wiie of Dadhichi' s brother. 
Sdraswata for the love he bore for his foster-brother taught him all the 
lores he himself possessed in virtue of his birth ( he was the son of the 
goddess of learning ) and established him in the place called Pntikuta 
in that district. As for himself he passed bis life in asceticism. 
But Vatsa was the progenitor of the Vatsyayana race. [ Cf. ^ 


From this Vatsa emanated a huge line of successors [ Cf. Wf 

-Strata flrg^ i 


JTR I #3 

] This Kubera had four sons called 
Achuta, Isatia, Hara, and Pasupata, Pasupata had a son called 
Arthapati, This Arthapati had eleven sons of whom one was 
ChitrabhanUf the father of Bana, Bairn's mother was Rajadevi, 
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Thus we have : — 

m 

— the foster-brother and 

I cousin of Sarasvata 
^ ( one of his remote 

1 descendants ) 

: i~ ' ! I 

I 

_ _ _ I 

III I *'1 ■'■■| ■ r r I ■ 1 

^ ^ ^ ft^RTig aw ai^^ 

(WSi^) 

I 

Note that here it is shown that was the grandson ( and not 

son ) of Kuhera, BTina lost his mother while he was yet a child and he 
was fondled very much by his father ( 

I ). When Banu was fourteen years old, his father too 
passed away. This led to Bana going astray and choosing bad 
company. See how realistic is Buna's description ! — ^ 

\ Buna then goes on to enumerate a 
long list of his companions who included several types of virtuous and 
viscious persons e. g. a snake-charmer, nuns, physician, goldsmith, 
artist, actor, dancing girl, chambermaid, juggler etc. No wonder that 
such company would not let him rest content with the home of his 
great forefathers. He left his house and went round various countries, 
visited several cities, palaces and universities. At long last he got 
tired of this wanderlust and went back to his sweet home. He was 
well received by his comrades and relatives and among them he was 
en j ^ng^ heave^y 

One day during summer, while Bana was resting after finishing 
his meals, his half-brother, Chandrasena ushered in a courier who 
had brought a letter from the brother of King Har^a. The 
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letter was a suggestion to go urgently to see Lord Harsa, Bana, 
though not without hesitation, accepted the suggestion and started for 
the capital next morning. Before setting out he per formed all t he 
due rites and took care to move his right foot first 0 » 

On the first day he crossed tlie Chattdika forest and went to a village 
called Mallakuta. There he stayed with his brother and. friend 
< ^ ) Jagatpatu Next day he crossed the 

river Bhaglrathly and passed the night in a village called Yastigrahaka, 
On the following day, he reached Harsa* s camp near the town Mani. 

He took his bath and food and late in the afternoon, he went 
to the palace-gate in the company of a eunuch called Pariyatra. 
They passed through a stable full of horses and when Buna, struck 
with wonder, asked what the king did there, was told that that was the 
stable of the king’s great elephant called Darpasuta, Bana waited there 
for a long time and the door-keeper’s admonition brought him round 
to his senses and so he went further to see king Harsa. 1 he king 
first received him with scant courtesy ; but later showed him much 
favour. 

After staying there for about four or five months Buna returned 
home in the beginning of autumn. He was cordially greeted by his 
friends and relatives. One of his cousins requested him to narrate 
an account of Hurra's life. Buija promised to tell the next day a 
part of the long story of Harsa's life which he thought would not be 
finished even in a hundred lives. 

Thereafter starts an account of the great Harsa with which 
we are not concerned here. The autobiography of Buna here comes 
to an end. It will be noticed tliat Bufia has said nothing about what he 
did in his later life. He did not finish the whole of his Kadambar'i which 
was completed by his son called Bhusana Bana or Pulinda, Cf. 

srr^ it will, however, be 

seen from the Uttarabhdga of Kadambar'i that Batia^s son was by 
no means inferior to his father. 

Baiuz's father-in-law was the poet Mayura, MayTira was suffering 
from leprosy and so composed a ( a hundred hymns addressed 

to the sun ) which is said to have relieved him from the disease. A 
legend says that Batta once had a small quarrel with his wife who 
was very much vexed. He was requesting her again and again to be 
pleased. He said : iRniPTr 
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fPfet fst i *rH eraift 8irimft...He fumbled at 

the end of the third foot and could not arrange the fourth one* 
MayUra, as though, curious to know what was going on appeared there 
and suddenly recited the fourth foot viz. ^ 

. This enraged Baita and he gave him a curse that he would 
suffer from leprosy. 

Besides, Kadamban and Harsacharitam Bana has composed 
Chan^tsatalza^Q. collection of hundred stanzas propitiating goddess 
Chandt, He is also the author of a play named Parvati-Pariiiaya, the 
theme of which is the same as that of Kalidasa's Kumar sambhava. 

Bana seems to have been a rich man. The description of his 
household in the Harsacharitam is a case in point. Before he set out 
on his journey, he tells us, there was no need for him to go abroacf either 
for acquiring learning or amassing wealth. He was a very learned 
man and was conscious about it when he was called — He said — 

for : i rwrs qfei: i 

WW l ft l. etc. II. He was a devotee of &iva. He 
praises the deity in the beginning of both of his works. He worshipped 
&iva before he started on his journey to see Har§a — Cf. 

f^R TORT etc. 

The Vdtsydyaiui family was famous for its auspicious origin, 
learning and wealth. Winternitz, however, holds the opinion that the 
legend narrated by Bd{ia about his pedigree is a pure invention and not 
a statement of facts. It is not a legend handed down in the family but 
a myth. Dr. Winternitz observes; “This introduction corresponds 
to the usual preambles to the Purdiias which as a rule . begin thus : — A 
Rsi appears in a circle of curious companions and on more or less 
protracted entreaties narrates the story. In an original manner Bana has 
explained this kind of stereotyped Pauranic introduction in the narra- 
tive of autobiography ”. We do not propose to go in for a refutation 
of Winternitz’s opinion but it is enough to say tlmt we are in any case 
indebted to Bana for leaving a clear account of his origin and early 
life — a thing which no other Sanskrit writer has cared to do. 

The Dale of Balnea. 

The date of Bdm can be fixed without raising any sophisticated 
objections. Our ancient fore-fathers had crude and indiflferent ideas 
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about history. They neglected it and refrained from keeping any 
historical record for the guidance of posterity. They not only did not 
occupy themselves with writing historical works but whenever they 
could induce themselves to write any work that made the nearest 
approach to history, they omitted just the facts and events which would 
have enabled a student of ancient Indian History to reconstruct the 
lost glories of his ‘ Vaterland \ Batja's is no doubt a unique case. He 
has not only given a fuller account of himself but referred to a number 
of poets and works in his historical Romance. Bana is, as though, a 
star shining brightly in the cloudy firmament of Indian chronology. 
Such a star indicates the presence of those other stars that unfortunately 
happen to be covered by clouds and fog. We infer from the presence 
of a bright star that others must have shone, are still shining and will 
twinkle in future howsoever great the opposition of the elements may 
be. Batta's date has been rightly styled, * the surest plank in 
the tottering structure of Indian chronology *. Although Bmia has 
given enough material in his ‘ Harsacaritam * to reconstruct his 
personal history, he has painfully omitted just the evidence which 
would have been quite valuable for fixing his age. The connotation of 
the term * History ’ as we understand it, seems to be foreign to 
his mind. His work is only an apology for History for there 
is nothing in it that would go to prove as to when the book 
itself was written or when the events so magnificently described 
in it took place. We are forced to resort to some external evidence 
to settle amicably the question about his date. The famous Chinese 
traveller Hieun Tsang who undertook an extensive tour of this 
country in the 1st half of the 7th century and who assists in determin- 
ing the age of many a writer in Indian Literature, supplies us with 
the necessary evidence in the present case. In his memoirs he refers to 
a very powerful king of Northern India, Harsavardhana by name, who 
is definitely not different from king Har^a, the patron of BarM, I'he 
account of the Chinese traveller, no doubt, does not strictly tally with 
that given by Ba ^ ; yet the many points of agreement that we notice 
between the two records are enough to prove the identification of the 
Chinese Traveller's Har^vardhana with Bdruz^s Har^a. Har^a seems 
to have reigned over the whole of Northern India from 606 A. D, to 
647 A. D. Baruz was fairly young when the king in his greatness 
patronised him. Bat^ then, must have flourished in the first half 
of the 7 th century. This date is further supported by writers of repute 
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referring to Bairn as an authority. K^emendra^ Anandavardhana 
who flourished in the 9th century, Vamana who lived in the latter half 
of the 8th century, quote Bdita and his works. Some of the writers on 
rhetorics, who flourished from the 9th to the 12th century A. D. 
illustrate * Harsacaritam * and ‘ Kadamhari ’ as instances or specimens 
olAkh^yil^ and Kathd respectively. It follows from this that 
from the 8th or 9th century A. D. Bdna and his works had acquired 
a place of prominence and were r^arded authoritative by persons who 
passed as great authors. This must have taken some time. We 
can therefore, safely conclude that the Ist half of the 7th century is 
the probable date of Bam. 

The Sources. 

After going through the whole of Kadatnhan or even after 
rummaging its pages, one wonders whether the entire huge story is the 
creation of only one ( or rather two as the latter part was written by 
Buna's son) brain. This is certainly not impossible taking into 
consideration Barn's wonderful fancy and his power of observation. 
But the fact appears to be the other way. Like Shakespeare Bdna is 
not creative and original. Shakespeare is said to have derived his 
plots from either Bocacio’s Decameron or Holinshed’s Chronicles but 
his art lies in the development of the scanty data available to him. 
The same can be said about Kddambari. Bam and Kalidasa derive 
their plots from the Purdnas or current falubous stories. But out of 
the mist they create beautiful sunshine of wit and intellect. 

Bum seems to have derived his plot from the of 

This work was written in the Pai^achi language and not in Sanskrit. 
Unfortunately for us, the original work of is no more extant. 

We have, therefore, no means to scan and analyse the original story and 
comj^are it with Bdna's Kddamhaf^. However there are two Sanskrit 
versions of this lost work ; one is of and the other 

the of From the Kdtkdsaritsdgara we find that Bdna 

has closely followed the plot though the names in the two versions are 
different. As regards his abundant use of mythology Bdna seems to 
have drawn upon the eighteen Purdnas. The difference between the 
KathdsarTtsdgara and Kddatnban is that the fornier is a mere running 
story, its interest lying in the gigantic plot and extraordinary 
occurrences while the latter is a great piece of literature. On every 
page of it is imprinted the great genius of Bdna, the representation of 
human passion. Dr. Peterson says that if the Kathdsaritsdgara 
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is like bones, then they are dry bones. These dry bones live: 
but it is because breath has entered into them, sinews and 
flesh have been covered up with skin. Herein then lies the 
difference’. Dr, Peterson translates a passage from the romance 
of Achiles Talins and shows certain analogies and descriptions,, 
sentiments and ideas that are of constant occurrence in Batm while no 
trace of them is found in the of In conclusion he observes 

“ I have merely to call attention to what appears to be a marked resem- 
blance, and to the conclusion which it is possible to draw from that resem- 
blance, if it be once granted, as I think it must, that the writers of 
Indian renaissance period were not outside the all-embracing 
influence of Greek letters”. This statement is not of course, conclusive 
until tlfe question of Greek influence in Indian romances is pursued 
further and therefore no definite conclusion can be drawn as yet. 

Kadamhan, it is now clear, is based on a legend which we find in 
Somadeva's Kathasaritsagara ( LVIX 22-178 ) and Ksemendra^s 
BrhatkathdmaTijan (XVI, 183 ff. ). That Baria knew the original 
of ?pn[555I is evident from the following stanza which 
Bam has inserted in his introductory stanzas at the beginning of 
The stanza runs 

This is none other than the famous work of written in 

Paisachi. This was before Bdm*s eyes and that story is the 

skeleton of Buna's great romance. For the story cf. Appendix 1. 

The Story. 

It will be interesting to know succinctly the story of Bam*s great 
Romance viz, Kddambaru It is very difficult for an average student 
to wade through the whole of Barn's Kddamhari and understand the 
whole of it without outside help. A skeleton of the story will possibly 
lead to a clearer understanding of this Romance. We have therefore 
attempted to narrate rather briefly the story of Kadamhan, 

There was once a king called ^lidraha who reigned in Vidisa^ a 
city on the bank of river Vetravati, Once a Chattdala girl was ushered 
into his presence. She brought with her a parrot who was well-versed 
in all the sciences and arts. The King and the noblemen sitting 
around him were surprised to see a parrot so much educated and asked 
the parrot to narrate his account. The parrot said that in the 
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Vindhya forest there is the hermitage of sage Agastya and near 
it is a lake on the western bank of which stands a huge sdlmali 
tree. He was bom there. His mother passed away immediately 
after his birth. His father brought him up. Once there came 
a group of hunters ; one of the hunters was cruel enough to kill 
his fdther and take him away. The parrot still young, fell down 
on the earth and only through providential help escaped from the 
cruel hands of the hunters. While he was lying there in that condition, 
he was taken to a penance grove by one Hdrita who chanced to see 
him. The father of Hdrita was the great sage Jdbdli. On seeing the 
parrot the sage remarked that ‘ this wretch is undergoing the conse- 
quences of his own misdeeds *. The disciples heard this remark and 
requested Jdhdli to narrate the full account of the parrot. The sage 
said that there is a great city called Ujjayini where once ruled a king 
named Tdrdfida, The name of his wife was Vildsavati and thaX of 
his minister was ^ukatidsa. The king and Queen were enjoying all 
the pleasures but the fact that they had no issue pained them much. 
The Queen did her utmost to propitiate the deities — worship the sages, 
give donations to Brahmins and observe penance and vows. These 
things, however, would not persuade wretched Fate to give them a child. 
Once, however, the King saw in a dream, the moon entering Vildsavati' s 
mouth. This was considered as a sure sign preceding a son’s birth. 
After a few months the Queen did beget a son who was properly named 
Chattdrdfnda, Sukandsa's wife Manoramd also on the same day 
got a son who was named V ai'sam^yana. Both the children were 
brilliant and strong. Chattdrdp'ida's prowess was extraordinary and he 
could outwit everyone by his intelligence as well. He was sent to a 
University for education and on completing it he returned home. He 
was tlien coronated as heir-apparent. He then went out on an 
expedition of conquest and roamed through countries aud capitals for 
three years. Once he went a-hunting and by chance saw a kimiara 
couple running at great speed. In his curiosity to capture it he forgot 
himself and chased it nobody knows how far. After a long, tiresome, 
journey he came near a lake which was as huge as an ocean. [ The 
student may note that herewith starts the portion from the Kddamhari 
prescribed for his intensive study]. The name of the lake was 
Chandrdpida rested there for some time, took bath, ate some 
wild fruits and roots and bathed the horse Indrdyudha also. As he was 
lying on the ground, he heau'd a divine music coming from afar. Anxious 
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to find its source he went towards the direction along the bank of the 
lake. After some time he saw at the foot of a hill an old shrine of Lord 
&iva. There he saw a girl, about eighteen years old, of extraordinary 
beauty. She was playing on a lute, propitiating Lord ^iva. When 
she finished her prayers, Chafidrafida approached her and his 
curiosity made him ask her account. The girl overpowered by* grief, 
fainted. When she recovered from the swoon, Chandrdplda begged 
her pardon for reminding her of her sorrow. She, however, started 
narrating her account. She said that on the Hemakuta mountain 
lived a Gandharva called Hamsa. He was her father — her mother’s 
name being Gaurl, She was very dear to them all and was rightly 
named Mahdsvetd (very white). Once all of them went to that 
lake for ablution. There she chanced to see two ascetic youths 
named Pundanka and Kapinjala. The former’s charms made an 
impression on Mdhdsvetd who suddenly fell in love with him. She 
enquired of KapiTijala about the name of the object of her love. While 
Kapinjala was telling his account, Ptmdarika came forth 
and placed a flower from his ear on Mdhdsvetd' s ear. She felt a 
tingling in her ears and he too was confused and dropped his rosary. 
Mahdsvetd caught it and immediately wore it round her neck. Later 
as she was going away, Kapinjala scolded his friend for his loose 
behaviour and so Pundanka asked her to return the rosary. She, 
however, gave him her own necklace. She went home and sat alone 
wondering what to do. While she was in such a condition, her friend and 
servant Taralikd announced the arrival of Kapinjala. He came in 
to confess the sorry plight of his friend who was smitten with Love. 
He requested her to go round to see his poor friend. Mahasevtd knew 
not what to do as she had love for her parents whose fair name would 
be spoiled if she went away like a base woman. Hei friend Taralikd 
advised her to go to see Pundarlka and so out she went. But as she 
approached the lake, she found her lover dead and his friend weeping 
by his side. After telling so much of her story Mdhasvetd fainted 
away. Chandrdplda supported her as she tell and fanned her. lie 
requested her not to continue the story but she went on. On seeing her 
lover dead and gone she decided to follow him to the other world. But 
suddenly she heard a voice saying ‘My child, Mahdsvetd^ you must 
live, for you will meet him again The divine figure which said this 
flew up into the sky with the body of Pundanka and Kapinjala 
.followed it into the skies. The divine words of that figure had kept 
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her life which she thought was worth nothing. She stayed on there 
waiting for her lover to return. At the end of her story she covered 
her face with the end of her garment and unable to control her grief 
sobbed aloud. Chandrafida was already much impressed by 
MahasvetTt*8 charm and he besought her to give up the idea of putting 
an end to her life. As it was then evening, both of them lay down 
on beds of leaves : Chandrainda then asked Mahasveta why her friend 
Taralika had deserted her. She then told that she had a friend 
named Kadamharl born in the family of the Apsarases. She had made a 
resolve, much to her parent's grief, that she would not marry so long 
as Maliasveia remained a virgin. Taralika was sent to her that 
very morning, to request her to give up her resolve. Next 
morning Taralika appeared with a messenger from Kadatnbarii 
the latter informed Mahasveta of her firm resolve. After deep 
thought, Mahasveta decided to go herself and requested Chandrdpida 
to accompany her. He consented and both of them went ta 
Hemakuta, KadambarJ, as she was enquiring about the stranger, 
saw him face to face and fell in love with him. When subsequently 
she offered him bstel-nut her hand touched his and she suddenly drew it 
back. In the meantime a parrot and a starling came in quarrelling and 
this gave rise to much jest. As they all were joking, a call came to 
Mahasveta from the king. Chandrdpida was requested to stay on, in 
the meantime on the pleasure hill. Kddambari reproached herself for her 
condition and Chandrdpida too was none too happy. At night a 
necklace from Kddamban was brought to him by Taralika and 
Madalekhd. He dismissed them and ascended the top of the tower., 
Kddambari too went to the terrace. It was clear that they were, 
desperately in love with each other. Keyuraka suddenly announced 
to Chandrdpida that Kaddmbari was coming there. When she 
came both of them sat on the ground and he told her the whole 
of his account — his parents, ministers, kingdom and capital. 
Next day, however, he had to start back for his capital. He 
went to the place where he met Mdhdsvetd and to that place 
had also come his searching anxious companions. Then he went to his. 
camp where his father’s message was awaiting him. All started 
home but Chandrdpida did not forget to send a message to his sweet- 
heart. Patralekhd, his maid-servant, was left behind to take care of 
Kadamharl. He reached home and when PatrcUekhd came back 
he asked her privately about Kddambari. She told him how Kddambari 
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was in love. Chafuirap'ida wanted to escape somehow from Ujjayinf, 
He sent a loving message to Kadamban and approached his father for 
permission to go away to meet V aisampayana^ His father too opened 
the subject of his marriage and he was thus very glad. He then went 
in search of his camp of which V aisamp^yaiia was the general. But 
he could not get any news about his friend. He asked several ptersons 
but none would tell him the true account. At last he met a group of 
old persons who told him that Vaisampdyana while he was coming 
back with the army stopped near the Acchoda lake. There he suddenly 
seemed to remember something and he was overcome by terrible grief 
and decided to stay on there. All requested him to go home but he 
would not listen to anybody. When this news reached Ujjayinif 
Tdrapldd cursed his son and ^ukaimsa was very much enraged at his 
son’s absurd behaviour. Chaitdraplda requested his father for permis- 
sion to go to the Acchoda lake. After great hesitation it was granted. 
He set out and when he traversed three-fourths of the distance he met 
yieghandda who was sent back by Patralekha, He could not, 
however, find V aisampayana anywhere. At last he went to see 
Mahasvetd, She said “ I came back from Hemakuta and one day saw 
a Brahmin youth. He suddenly tried to make advances to me but I kept 
him at an arm’s distance. One night he stealthily approached me with 
his love-song and I, knowing not what to do, cursed him to be a parrot. 
Subsequently, I learnt that he was your friend 

On hearing this Chandrdpida fell dead. While all were weeping, 
Kadamban came in to find her hovd dead. In the meantine a 
heavenly voice assured Mahasvetd and Kddambari of the good 
fortune waiting for them and asked them to hold on and preserve 
Chandrdpida s body. All were stunned at these developments except 
Patralekha who suddenly took Indrdyiidhu out of his keeper's hands 
and plunged, along with him into the lake. Then, to the wonder of all, 
emerged from the lake Kapinjala who told them that he was cursed 
by a Vaimdnika to be a horse. He was, however, reassured that he 
would regain his old form on the death of his master. Then he told 
Mahdsvetd how in the pursuit of the figure that took away 
Ptifidartka's body, he went to the Moon and how the Moon assured 
him that Put^arika's body was taken away by him as a revenge 
against his bad remarks about the Moon and looking to the grief of 
Mahasvetd how the Moon had decided to establish their re-union. He 
was further told that Pwidartka would be born as Vatkampdyatta and 
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the person recently cursed by Mahasveta was none other than 
Ptmdanka. She was overwhelmed with grief on hearing this. Chan- 
drapida's body was being well preserved by Kadamhari when one day 
his father and mother came round to see their dead son. They were 
pained to find their son’s plight but wondered at the fact that his body 
instead of withering away was, on the contrary getting increasing 
radiance. Kadamhari fainted at Tarajnda's sight. Subsequently the 
King and Queen went way and instead of going to the capital stayed 
in a hermitage. 

[Here ends the account of sage Jdbali], All this account 
which was heard by the parrot as well assured him that he was 
V atsampdyana, Jdbali further told his audience that at the end of 
this life the parrot would again become Vaisampayana and live till 
eternity. The parrot was thinking of putting an end to his life when 
Kdpinjala was ushered in. He knew who the parrot was and so 
fondled and caressed him. The parrot’s whereabouts he got from 
the all-knowing ^etakeiu. After some months the parrot’s wings 
grew and he went north in quest of Chandraplda. One day, 
however, he found himself in a net. He requested the wild 
man to let him go. But he said that he caught him because 
the daughter of the king of Chdnddlas had asked him to catch 
that beautiful parrot which escaped from Jabdli's hermitage. The 
parrot was taken to her but he refused to utter a word. The parrot 
then told king &iidraka that he knew not why he was brought there. 
[ Here ends the parrot’s tale ] . 

Then the king ^ndraka sent for the Chdnddla girl who told him 
that what he heard from the parrot was the account of his former birth 
and that she had brought his friend to him. She then suddenly dis- 
appeared. ^udraka then developed longing for Kddambaru 

One day Kadamhari weary with preserving Chandrdplda' s 
dead body embraced it ; and Oh wonder ! he regained consciousness. 
He told her that he had cast off the body of ^udraka. He also told 
her that Pwidarlka too was now free from the curse and lo ! 
Pundarlka was actually seen coming from the sky. All of them then 
met Tdrdplda, Sukandsa, Mahdsvetd and thereafter all lived in 
hipest joy. 

Style, 

Barn's prose is often compared to a tropical forest where entrance 
is difficult on account of a thick undergrowth in the form of lengthy 
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sentences and where after securing entrance progress is impossible due 
to the gaping wild animals in the form of unknown words and huge 
compounds. The most striking feature of his style is his indefatigable 
enthusiasm to mention every imaginable detail and his almost 
wonderful fancy. He waxes eloquent whenever opportunity to bring 
in grandeur presents itself. But while he indulges in lofty ideas 
and brilliant descriptions, the uninitiated reader gets tired and sick, for it 
takes the poor reader a pretty long time to understand him and 
much more to appreciate him. The description of Mahahveta for 
instance, makes the reader very uncomfortable. For, quite naturally, 
the reader is anxious to know how the theme is developing ; but 
he has to pass through an ordeal only to know that such and such a 
girl ^v?ls seen by Chandrapida, 

[ This does not, of course, mean that Buna is mediocre and deserves 
to be neglected. For, leaving aside his such and other faults, he is one 
of the brightest gems in Sanskrit Literature. The very few stanzas he 
has composed show the limpid flow of his style. Even in his 
prose this is not unnoticeable. He is extremely brilliant when he 
is writing short and pithy sentences. His vast knowledge of mytho- 
logy, his unending vocabulary, ( he has used the following words 
for 

Ifgr, isTO, etc.! The 

reader can also collect the synonyms for etc. ) His use of 

the several shades of the meanings of words, his repeated resort 
to puns and double entetidre-^dW these show that he was a voracious 
reader. His power of observation, his wide travels, his 
association with several types of people ( as mentioned in the first 
of f ) gave him a fund of knowledge to draw upon. 

Style or ^i^s in Sanskrit Literature are divided by Dandin in the 
first of ( St. 40 ) into two varieties viz. 

and These two divisions are based on the three 5<Jls or qualities 

viz. or sweetness, or lucidity and or vigour. 

is a quality that can be easily understood. STOq is that quality which 
is capable of making the incidents described stand before the reader’s 
mind, requires profuseness of compound to bring in vigour, 

and form the main feature of^the style called and 

is the principal characteristic of The main feature of Batia's 
style is his vigour. He is a prolific write^, never getting tired, never 
slopping or faltering in his huge descriptions. But inspite of this 
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, the other goTs viz. ; and STfTf^ are not absent in Bana. 

This can be seen when he writes short sentences which are simply 
brilliant. ) Cf. for instance Kapinjala's admonition ( p. 23 ). That 
Baita was a lucid writer is also evident from the fact that Kadamharl 
has been quoted as a beautiful illustration of the figure of speech called 
^if^'or the vision. It is defined as 31^^ ^ ’TORT* 

— where things past or future are represented as existing or 
happening before our very eyes. This has as its strong- 

hold. In Kddamban lucidity is completely attained. 

It will thus be seen that technically speaking, Bana's style 
possesses all the three jyns or qualities. / This work is regarded as the 
finest specimen of ^TTlTT^f style. 

Bdm is mainly a prose writer. His two great works and 

f^^sift^bear testimony for this. He has also tried his hand at poetry 
and successfully too. The introductory stanza in both of his works 
are full of limpid flow. 

( He makes abundant use of several figures of speech the more promi- 
nent among them being or paranomasia, OTin or simile, or 

Poetic fancy and or exclusion. Instances of these are not far to 

seek for they are so profusely scattered that he who runs may find them. 
His pointed reference to history or mythology is another significant 
feature of his style. He varies the length of his sentences and 
paragraphs and thus makes his works ever fresh. A lengthy descrip- 
tion is almost always concluded with or followed by small sentences 
which abound in rhythm, paranomasia, flow, antithesis. His keen 
insight and power of observation are seen everywhere in his works. 
His accurate knowledge of geography, medicine, astrology, politics and 
of current superstitions and fables helps to impress his readers. He 
never works in a slipshod manner. He is painstaking and methodic, 
at times meticulous.]) He has a keen observation of the more common- 
place sides of huma^ abode, the of 

The advice of 'minister ^ukandsa to young Chandratn^a on 
the eve of the latter’s coronation as ‘Heir-apparent’ is an excellent 
illustration of the author’s knowledge of human nature. The eternal 
words of &ukandsa, his views on life and wealth, are such that they 
should be poured into the ears of every youth. It is a message of the 
author to humanity. It is a masterly review of the dangers to 
which, not only Chandrapida, but anyone in an exalted position is 
necessarily exposed ! 
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K^umbarl is written in the style of fairy romance on account 
of a series of narratives mixed up with one another. 

(l) Dana tells us that there was a king called ^udraka, (2) the 
parrot tells the king what he heard (3) Jabali telling his disciples about 
a king Tardplda etc. There are thus stories within stories. There is 
a world of superhuman beings who cliange form and are ‘ bgrn ' and 
* dead * with unusual frequency. But their emotions, their pains and 
pleasures, longings and loves are absolutely human. There is softness 
and sweetness, however, throughout the Kddambart, Lacote observes — 
“ Le cliarme de cette opnore tout impregmc de iendressee, de melan- 
cholie et d'espcrance au une secoiide vie ( The Charm of this work 
overflows with tenderness, with melancholy and with the hope in second 
life)^ Winternite remarks “It must be remarked that the monsters in 
the form of words ( vide Weber’s remark above ) and the frightful 
passages are regularly and repeatedly intercepted by quite brief 
passages in easy and unaffected style. Though the reading of the fiction 
may be tedious to us it must indeed be granted that for the Indian 
reader, presuming that he is well-acquainted with Sanskrit, the work 
has its charms The students will be interested to know that in a 
Bengali novel published in 1 671, the heroine is represented as reading the 
Kadambari of Bam ! This shows how popular the work was ! 

The study of Kadambari is also interesting on account of 
numerous allusions to the manners and customs of the time. All rites 
and devout practices by which the childless Queen Vilasavati finally 
obtains a son are enumerated. Chandrdpida' s views on the now extinct 
custom of Satee are also interesting ( cf. ifTR etc. P 50 

L.20fF.) 

( All these things of course do not show that Bd^tia is without ble- 
mish. He has his own faults. His main fault is his love for grandilo- 
quence. He is too fond of describing in detail all manner of things. 
He is at times tiresome. He constantly refers to mythology and this 
makes the uninitiated reader rather nervous. Bdtia lacks any sense of 
proportion. The description of Maltasveta, for instance, exhausts the 
reader’s patience who is more anxious to go ahead with the story. 
Another serious drawback in Batia is his defect in constructive art. 
The method of ‘ stories within stories ’ is cumbersome and confusing as 
it is always likely to lead the reader to a position where he would miss 
the thread. It is also too much to imagine a parrot narrating a huge 
account covering over, three hundred pages.^r. Peterson observes “The 
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description put into a bird’s mouth of Maha'sveta*s hopeless sorrow, or 
Kadamban*s rising love, is only saved from a suggestion of pathos, by 
the fact that it needs a conscious effort on the part of the reader to recall 
w'ho the speaker is. Another defect is that the heroine is introduced 
too late into the story. ” 

These defects apart, Bd/ia is the most loved of Sanskrit writers* 
He is the Cupid to the Goddess of Muse ( ). The 
Kxrtikaumudi says 5 ^ i 

II Read also in ^drngadharapaddhati — * ^ 

«n5R I II’ A story 

goes that king Harm had bestowed on Edna the title of 
In the opinion of Peterson “ Kddambari has its place in the world’s 
literature as one more aspiration out of the very heart of genius after 
that story, which, from the beginning of time, mortal ears have yearnedi 
to hear, but which mortal lips have never spoken. ” 

The following extract of 76 stanzas is a running ‘summary’ of tlie 
plot of Kddamban. It is only a skeleton of the plot without any' 
poetic merits but is of much use in knowing the plot. 

II 1 II 

IR 11 

Uin H ig; I 

3r% ^ gq; ii ^ ii 

cTPTT ^ql^Tcl: I 

5fH: 5!RJ#qT^: II v || 

g?t: i 

5Rra#5ii%5(Tqr gRift qsg^rr qql ii ^ ii 

5Prpn^: i 

mqRTO: II v* II 

?TOT? 8 J SORiufejJ. I 

ii ^ ii 

cTRt Rjsflq qjJpS0ll^5WfigR, I 

g%<i^5cmKM qpim ?(: ii « ii 




XXXI 



gftoW'Jiiqt (I <1 o II 

cTdwwj^Ri m§ ai^ » 

fr^;n 5 rr ii <j o 

5 rwife-^w 4 -^<fw rrsnssra 5^m:: i 

^ ?? 5 | 1 ^fwd: aif II 'i ^ I! 

ai* i 

?2^d5g5T«r: ^ aa^^fT %fsdn u t ^ ii 

3 ^ I 

11 iv II 

PTRT'ftsrSlclFI’Prt I 

f%<3w^caFT g^J?RT«^ ti 'i'^ 11 

R^qrJJdai dW: IlFai: s?ft% 5 T 3 :%d: I 

ds^FST af%?Pd •> '* ^ •> 

=a:?rrftsT/ 5 tvf Wffl. » 1 » 

a?sft =a 5^ arr ank*?! i 

iRiranriRraR ^saariHTj^fa^ ii 'i c ii 

^JTRFnH^^rea 3 Rr**rT; i 

qsc^Mscrw it i «. » 

^aR: ?f^S«r 5 lf%*TPl I 

w%ra afi^a: 2*^ aRur n ’to 11 

^aar*fT a; 1 

arfsRsraiRaRW 5 affR!?i 3 «rTf^r»^n 11 11 

a ^ f%a<5rj 1 

^ *irf^l^ig|ie ft g ( l5d f l^g^st gari, 11 11 

5 ^)^«f«nsgr; i 

awi-i^i^ ?R: ai^ 11 !► 

arPat^RTT’lJ: flfeSlEd^r g«IR giRTJT I 
^Ij O d ^ / Si ?q M>m^<w>{ ifrd II II 
*T?®rr gi^ Rtsa^gt^firaRs^ 1 
a>53Tf sjw^RraJa^^aPta. n hh ii 



XXXll 


g^c: ii ti 

?ir JTrerr sni t^sfer i 

^ *Tt "t^rT lT 5 I^?THT 3 ft 5 ra?T. II II 

?R: CTgrSiRr ^ ^TH^r irsn i 
^ gf^tg^ ii ii 

^g^RfpTT^araif^ 3151?: ^ n h'*. ii 

3Tii;?Tr aiwiRuiii irig^iipn 1 

Jirniftn? ^^¥R5T 5ir=!T it 11 

»T?*T«rs 3 riJTcn 1 

d«n 5 r ^rfSrdT ncnt *Tsn 11 ^ i n 

*Tc^I s 3 Tg fstar ^T ?T 5 nf ? 1 ^?IcTT I 

»if^T ^^ 341 * 1 ^ S’d^i II ^ ^ II 

5 n?i% 1 

f^?Tlft*T 5 T ?l% ?[rt cTS^TRSTd^^pn II ^ ^ II 

gfl% 5 K«n^'tsfeT »Twq^: 1 

*rf^pir ^ srrar g?Tr 11 a 

-«T*n i%*W: S:?T: I 

m ^?n 5 r:I%^ jpit ii ii 

- 5 f^ w(^d^>JsT^it«2iT a;f 5 |% cisrr 1 

11 11 

sndtifcafi *r?r^ g! ^w<. f ^<»iP^< T i 

eic 2 p 5 Tl*l 5 I^ f %t^<.*I I W^IHL «l »' 


=5t5jfn#t^,?nn^ qafr n ^<s 

<?siq^ 1 

swracsRfig^ It n 
5 pft: I 

f^: inigW^H II V ^ 11 



XXXlll 


T STIH < 

?2T^r^ ?j5nHtS?ftc2W?#3TfC II II 
?l*TPTT^ ?T%WRft«r?f I 

gsBSTRr: ^RII'T 5IH, II V ^ II 

^Jsn'M a?j c^TWfm nt =51 53 ?h; i 

ft«rcre?m^ T^rtw s^PTi^t ii w ii 

ii;i<«r<Trl%->-it»Tr#: i 

srar^r ?iRT5n^»ig: ii ii 

5jFir i 

3TTf^ ^ ^%5f 2i3n% =^q^: ^ nin i 
g^^^31RTt?T: W II K's II 

i^irr^r T^wTt?r?«2TOTm?rT i 
^^T5:?Ti;cR =^5^n#^S»T2I5?Tg: II Y<i II 
ftl^T iTlT^ra^ ftsT5TH I 

<5^%Rr5Tr 'T5I%^2IT II '4% II 

fsf^t ?f T JTtf 3 j4V I 

^i^sf g*tr3CPT q5r%<aTi^?t«R: ii ^«» ii 

arv^ ?T 5it?5Tr ii ii 

^^?T: gs: 'T^TSSRT I 

*ng^ iSROftsf ^H^ tgfgag^T u ii 

*i^<^oiisr$qTr# 5Tre2re5r«T<3r5»?(it i 
»r!n =ar nf^^i^sqr »Tf^Rr ii ii 

^n'TPtnqf^ i 

^iS^isrr sfungrr cTfcqrgi^jr ii 'av ii 

%5T%5ft: ^ HJg S^rf^eRSBsn^: II II 
%* n ft^ ; % sraRTr *PfT 55f^: i 


ar^tp q r gc*i^ m(^'«iFm ii ii 

rlrftS^RS)^ q^: gg^TrT; I 

■^^sng^qifwTKT: qi??n*I. II II 



XXXIV 


sqtm II 11- 

555Hr4|tt 5i%| 

=^: JTtwr^ nn^arcT: ii ii 
ft =^5j[^TSfrraft ?:^re2f ^5^«rr i 
srf^iifMiH-jitttst ar^raql^ q^^fT^ ti n 
^ =q ^^T>qT%cn5Fri i 
=q5^rq't3^ft<^ qft=qqHfns*m. II ^'i u 
^5refif=ret i 

qf^r f%55T?Tqfqr =q fTRTql^: i^JflW II i ^ U 
t^**mRflt ?nfT: gog^^: %TiqarR[. I 
^ srrqi^^t ^qr srr^^qr *Tqr ii ^ ^ ii 
qrf^a^sar qrJtfq ?Tfn>qreqi^5nfT: i* 

*Tfi%fn«T4 qsgggdlst =agfT: arqiq^ ii ii 
q^^rogi^sir^ii snn: ^^frqiiaiRL i 
=q^rf5-i;5ZTqT fT^ %fTtSf t*T'rar^ II i'A II 

^ %f%i 1:3^1 %q ^q^qrqsft^fT: i 

q^qqr ^«rqi ^r? ^ ^ ii ^ > n 

q;iqj:qCr ^ ^ ’CrsTf fTiqc II =^v» w 

qq^ sTifTOiq ^oqifST frigqrq ?r: i 

^q: ^»girO«bl'rn:fq !tl'b<.R(<i'*Hl5l: II II 

^qqjq^ ^q%r i 

qrfnt gpq^q^q qqj^M^c^qr n u 
tqp^qrqqfTT qifr: qnqi^q gd: gq;-- 1 
amrf^ qq®; qnq»ftfqiq qft’cf^fT*. ii '^'» ii 
qim q'oqrafiT <i 5 is<q<^A^><qiw4^ T i 
5^qfqi qn^gqtq ii » 

3ftq q qf5lr% ^^fqr ^ig: i 

qjTfiqtqi 83qf <ni^»t, q^fnqr^rsft^^ffi! n ik 
^ q»n^*q(l q% <cqqm<mqlK qfT; i 
g«»qOq.«r fif^ ^ft ^sgq q q^ t fi ii v»^ u 



XXXV 


nsisra-'H^f^iE?!^: ii v»v n 

5f^c?n f^?Tgr c^gf* T t<gH . II 






f^«Ti^flfq ^ g^^g^ftaJq^3g^Dl^c^^^?^c^: w: ^'^^- 
gq^icTH, I qft^i»iTFnft^oT3»T^ ^ssq^^qi^s*^ 1 

3T[^l¥>cl: rs^ ^qoftqRiqja: I ?g aTIfr^s^tqRWqf^: 1 
ip?tf^raTr ^qFci^«3r i sft^t^nRRf 5 

qteiqif^: | ^5F4tqHRq^lH»J^: I f?g?n«i 

Iw 35I^rR!#q iftcir | 

g^f^qifr«Req«^^ I ar^teciqt 

jfti^gq^jRqf^ I I 

sirquiRrqqf^ I t^is^arciqr I lo 

^f|ciqr l f^q?t ^5 ri«w 5i 

¥iqqr4i®wi%qre5q?Rgqiql^: i ^ ^ gfjR- 
qi=q?f^ ?«jftqif5r: i 

55qOTWq^qq^3a[jq^ ^qjqf^ | ^ ^ 

^ I Ji^qq^n^if^FcP^tfir , j^en^l 15 

q;®5iqtf^qRqR:qrf^ciTOgfe^ ^qq#q^ I 3?fqqr 

qwiRi^q?TRi^n*ift^r*»7R fqqjir 

I =qiwi^q 



gRqf% ^ffi^cRiioi 1 =q qt55l?^q?#3qq aiHDiwn^ 
fqo#F ^i^sqq^qrqj^q’i I 

f^=qRq%q f^raqj^q^feiqr^qTORWLj 

qf^qsqqrormqR., arwrofqqr =q 

qc[q^^f%Tq;, arqefipjpRqq^^qq^^qqiqfJ^t^HqL, ^^ 

10 i5tqqi5!<|f^qq;icqiqjftf^tiqqRiq?t 3:f^OT ?ftwr?iRi 3^^?^- 
Ri?: I 3Tqc^t^ =g 5qq^q*noift^i3WRlrt I f^rf^- 
^ ^sqcir^ tftci^Tf^^^gqT 

^RT =^fqicq[;wi^ ^P^lqq^^Rq^^M^q^^^q»lcT^q#^ 1^- 
qRi^-^qr q?Tq?T5qi =q^cm q|r t>qif^qaqi^ii^RT =qpRT: 

15 qrf^^RR^^q?aqi^q^F3fRfq ?#^qqqr[R | ^ 

asail^cjq;^q^«rrrRR ^ ifcar srgiqqqiiRq;, 'aaiif ?qRqi«r 
RiRwgftq mh ^r f;g^l%, qjjftqr- 
f^jR«T sTScRqqrarq;, f^q 

3Roqq3T fq #F.^i%qRlq?ihi^rTO: 

20 1 5RqJW?#[Rft«r ^iioir^l5^^f5rqir^: 

q w i^ ^ qgi t i ^ di q qgqqft(^ fe# 

f^oDfidgsfiCiq I ^ l^«tiRBj ?Rq ^- 


t Pet. 125 
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sTt^^^rg^ aqjwr^^ ^§hit 
f^«wflrg«r I far =Er fi^ 

eqi^ a^lr aiaf^^aa- 

^RrTOffaia ^ »1taeqrri?if%crr arflortci: l 5 

arl^jRcTar g ?wa a^:aRa aa(5T5aricr^=aatsfq 

I cT^ Iraonraa^cT 3?ita i f^^arra 


%T5al%Ra^rfrgai 




®ar 

cT »1tg«a^iaf^5RT^ I 


ciai^- 10 

af^aai ^R^?aa%^qr 


ai^iT =a ?ig«ar»^:, 

^rar^f^af^:, 3Tf^aira7jf'5[qe5^n3a^f^:, 15 

sftapifcq^^^atif^:, 3Traif*qciaii^:, 

^fn:, qgqf^^BRfwr^ifaiqft'^ta^:, on^rf^^:, go^: 
q?aT =a ^ ^ 

1^:, 35iR^<Dfi=a5f3Rai^- 20 
f^ct^RFfa^aif®^:, 3T^i%;ri=a'hl(^P«iaaft*ai^: , =a*qai- 



aifl*PflURJjTai5!fa%:, M’fill^daW'jJ'hR^cWdcidl'dHcKf^a- 


t Pet, 126 
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3Ti^qHiT5Rtq^*raqRiqriq«a^q- 
3TSFi^qai32<5lf%2f^qft#:, sT^i^f^- 



3Tqrf%fiwil^qF:(3R®fq?'^:, 3TJci?Ri(r 

fN f*V, ■_'^ 

fo^^iJfWPT:, 

^ciJ|^%:, 


i:, qsnsRqi^:, fi#fwa[g' 

s[r5Rf^q^Ra-JT5f)^!i^qftq?T3P^ 

sTrarlfe 

^rrqgct w^qftq^ :, 

\:, f35f^q 



sT3»^3rqf5q^2gj^l:, arsmgqn^lftq 
q#?nqj^ci^5Fili:, ^ftq 

ftliqRl%cTc#:, 3)l<5^q3ic^'-|:f^^ftqtf^i5lfei%JTJ^qft^:, 

^'oraRfiqnqqpfq^:, 

l^^nflslf^q ?fefiftf^: qr^: 


t Pet, 1^7 
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3^c?JiR3rrcM sm^ir ^^si^qcRci wqci: 

qroiw: q^q^ 2 [^<?tfef% a^qmRt wiacWRcw- 5 
5^30^q qftq^qtq: 

^al^fyd^, 

^sTif^r^irqqlftq iiqq?JiRiq;lftq qi3pR?ed#3 

arq^gtET^lsqqf^f^^, 3T^|qf^gq;iqf^^=q^ 10 
=^7rq?3^ =qg^ wm^ 

Vd^ ^ 3tRf^cr^5?ra- 

^* 1 ,, a^^ds^Tqqtf^qq:- 

'ipqio^ii^^qq^#q^JT ciqtTtfli^ Wcir qi^qr^^- 

qf^q 15 

^^dqqPiq ci J%i ^rsi^q ^qq^q^dt # 1 ^- 

3T?ci%qf^ ^=qqqqaf%T qq^, 

’pqf^qpifqqii^q i^wef^^Traif^q 



o '^5gqfr»|jiqqqqf(q ^f^qq;- 20 
qt^'qi^qR'qqKSR qq^iji^ ^q^qWiftdR, '^grq- 

?q5Wiqqi^»ltt^Tf^i7i^P3s, sStql^fq^qdff^ m- 
\ Pet. I2$ 
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R*lcJr fi^^«?RH,, wRufllH^ 3TIRP3^ 

5 1^5Fi03!a?wl^^f'l)?WJTIHP^, 

gqqqtoq;, sTiqcRci^^p^i^f^ sn^^r- 
wpqiTFf ?qqg?rc1fH,, 

3nf^iia3rrq^q5l(S^q ee^)^qq^5:l%«rRira[ , 

10 q^^q^q^ciwJ^qi’Z^ciqfrqraFi,, a?F»Tii^f;rT3»i^3iefi®ii^ 
TO^^OTiqRqcllJI,, §Ri5I»f«?HeqS[^, 3TIi^3l- 

vrf^qtoi, ^Itq^^qR^R^tofcj^f^ncqq;, ^.ra- 
lipfqqiraqrj^fHq ^T^fgqqi^qpjnJi., tmiCR^Rifqq 
15 g?i5Fi3w^jrflrfqq Jigq^i^ofsTiqraf^- 

3^ferini., 

, gtHTO^- 

, ^oTilRq ^^cnqqqrq,, 3?ci^Rq 1=^- 

20 qiDfCIfR^nj,, qR^«?TOftRq »q|cTiq^, 

fqrjiftq wqf^a:, rai- 


t Pet, 129 
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3iERRT5t^cfgTwr#5i 

J#TTFT ?TrR I^4j^^^( q Sij agI^, ^f^^«l3^ril?:gODTJTg5f- 

55ri^ ^^RFiwni,, 3T53Ji^ji?Enf^«w ^8jlf3%fqr fscft^r- 5 
^ gt i^ CT^ qi ?S 5 I[ 3 T 5 RTc!^?T- 

ql^;i.Rdw<a<i^5ir3;i^g^i^r: 

ftq ^f^qSiftq »i|^j#^r%®qcTf^?Rfg^: sirftq ?qqq^ 



f^^gqssitiTrfqfsdqTWiH,, qft^rqi^nrfq^quysJTftq <f!of. 

^ qi^qri^cirq^qv- 15 

qo^s^ qf^f^TqiRrq^, ^rurq^^q 

qqt^ qilcTf^iq;, '^ql^qrfq ^qqj^tq^- 

f^'^tqtqRqqRiK, '^^srqo^ pigo^q 20 
^q^ic*Ri qft’i^dFi,? ^qcfqrq^qqiT- 

^jtoN gfgtqaf “w ^q^cuf^q ^j^q^riE^sqjf^tqqR- 


t P*it. 130 
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JTcq^ftq qf5iqosfqqiI?a*q5JTri^r?Rqf- 

^qrf^: gi=qd^q g^toirf^: ?qq^f^* 

siTHqps^nqr gqaf^q-sqj f ^rf^ig- 

qoiqi qg^q ^fSmin^fiR^^qf^aRi:fi?Ti^qr Jftqi^r- 
^qwrqsTfgftgqr ^ f^^qractgq^qscftqLj 
»1tqiq^«fRf^qrwiw^(%5qpf#^q?iiqrq<qROT5i^^ 

10 i^^sr^iq^qo^^qp^qrqj^di^l^^f^qj^qtqrR,, ‘Wrqqri^ 
siq^qcfttqKj '^i^qqr^q^rqrsirpTR,, f^g^rRqRfi^N 

'ftdi^riri^q f^qdci'qpi;, t?iRftR:qi%q;^f^qg- 
qsTRT^PTiR., '^qf^qj^5i^eq^qf^:5ra5irR, wtdqc- 
l^l^qrsriH,, ^r^*qqrq^,'^%^q rfh^^:- 

15 ST^^UR^, ^dqj^wil^q q^f?Tf^i^qi>i^, R^q ^~ 

'^tlngqqf^qs^^^i^q qi^rqvfRqRRrqrqL, ^rqf- 
l^q ggqraqf^nai>i%dqrqi>i., '^3Trf^dr^qr=q^«RqRfq;, 
'^gq^tf^q d^’-srqrsf^HijfRrq., fW fq^iqjRf Mrrr:, 
3Tqr3qii;f^ %qcqr^q^Rqiqqq:Rqmrq'qgi^qiq^^qT^- 
20 q^^qiq? sfl^qqiqigqqqdr qrqqit ^ \ 

?T^q?ft4 er^^jr^r q|f g^ngq^jR Htwr 

wm l^=qqrq cn^q RR^dq^Jtqqwn l^^i^qs- 
=q§qr gql^^qqiqra i RRq fRqr ^- 

t Pet. 131 
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I “ 3t^’ 

^rfll qqi^qqiqr 



q?^r qiroiwqt 

j^3i5i^?TJTt^^T: 1 3T5f =q g^!^%qro)5T 

I 3 [qirft tei^q?j 55 T® g?t ?sq[, i =qRi3q 5 

>1trTinqif§T^ I ^^r3^R?n f^qqi^q^qqi^feir 1 

^ f| % f^?rf sri^ I sTff.^qi^urqqcqqrgqfrR^ I 

fcl^ JT^'^fJl^IlqioiIJI. I cT?ri^ % 

^^qMqq#, qr liejraflRji^n., qt?Rri% 

qr qqqq^q^ , qcT: ‘ qj fq^, , fqwfiiqRr qr, qr a«^ 10 
qqf^ qf^r q?R,,’ ?iq^^^qi5q?|cq ^li^ 1 
qqqiRT ^Ti^qfoTPj^” ^Rqqi4 ?Rqi^q ^q;too:if^[qppq- 
?R 5R[»viqiflnq ggq^ ^TTOqq^it q^agqiDi^^ I 


3 iq jltcnq^i^ a^n'^gq’CTg^^qq figf^ 

gr qi^qii ^ig^qiq q^i%oftficq fcn^aoiRf qfticq ^qviiq- 15 
qqqsqr qq;5wrqqq^qi fsqr ^qf^wqq^lq, go^ftq 
^sf 5 !^ftq q^cjqjqt, qqtfviftq qiqq^^, g^ftq f^orr, 
qw^qfq^qqf^q^, ql^q?«fqq qqq^t, =q^pft5inq*iiq 1 
‘ ?qRfiq^^, qiq^t ij^gcriHt q?mi)R?r^f%SFFq?!Tq9- 
ijicTRf^f^qiR: ’ I gqgrFi^ cjqr ?wiqoiqi^i3>2^?T- 20 
qitqiR JPRFT ^qiq jq^qr ^qqqiq:, ‘ iqqq^ qqffiqq|% ’ 
feqf^rq aj^criqqq: f^«q fq rrt qq^^Rgqqf^r I 


t Pet. 132 
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I ^inslqiine I ‘ m nr ?|i I 

^ R^Rwr if^ q^ I qqr %q*RqT- 

.^qf^5l5i|i^%q^qpTr 5ji%oqi^^ fl ^ qR l ifil^lcl l 
f^qrsq^ f^qr enrqq?^ ^qriPrqn^qrcqt^jpcqe^- 
5 qRT qqr qiq^'q^ ’ I =q q^- 

ipil^ ncqi f^Jc^^qffq ?3i^^iqq^q 

^ciqi^cl^fwqilftag^nR,, 3f5§5f§»l3 
^r wA iRR^f^ 3#- 

qw^ift^R^qqpiqt^qt, , f|qiRf?iigqq%5^fi: 

f^iq?T#Jnfqfs^i*i., el^?ww55i^qj Sfiq^Nftci; I 
51 ft ^Qqf^ q5qi®5nqqfe^nl^«i^#ni cr; 

qof^^ I^^TRPlIiciq^gl^qRiq ?tf qi^qqif ^igqf^Rni. 

“ Sl^q^qjqopir, iRqf^qgi^^, qrRi^, %5qai- 

20 *PTq^qi^:, cq^qqi^lqjqqiq ^qiqq^rwRqWq qM- 
q^oiFlF^, 3TRqcnq[.” | cRf erf gqf- 

q^gqqk^qq^q ^iqqq a^smif 1 

firfi^qqr =q ?Rr flcdtq^Mrr^sqr 

t Pet. 133 
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t f^r ^ 

f^r<#iqr^iiR[iq ^qmiq^ri^ ci^3 f^=5rR 1 
3 ?^!^ cRqi: ^qqq^: I ®Trncq =g 

^ "li^Rrrgq^qRi ^grfiq# I ari^ cRq %cife I 5 

“ srr^ tor. i ta: qwr^ m sqqqci^cwr 

3Tf^ ?l%Rn |qr^ RH^ RJ#?J5 FcI; 'n^RIcRIgqigqqi^qi^ 
SRTOl: I ” | ?cqteT^- 

snRfqWT^cqPT q^fii^rSRRPftq oqT^flciqqfot 

^ 9 ^ 'Ti^rfR 'ftfqr =q[ gqR^l^t 
RR^qriR RFqqw fat 

Rop?: 1 

'Tf^eRT^URr f^f^cRFqti%ai=aRT fq^- 

sqf^gf ^Rag'RT'R Rri^ Rgqi^q Sl^f^ i5 
=qj^nft5: Rl^rqqqi^ i “ Rnql%, cqfjr^icjqff^cRif^R 
fc^R^i^raTt RT^qarg^ si^qr 
qf RJSRR^fSr I ^q^ f| srg- 

aRRa^fq 5iTq5*qq#a^: i 

ql^TOWi^ i srg^qrqRq^q^: aopRi^qql^ I 20 
cwR Rii^sjqfRl^q aa: qpi^ciiiaqgqifrfq^ l 

sTl^iaa^ qq^qtaraiR^ ^ ^ 3 q^*#rf^ I 

q^Rqkr suasarroiRT qr ^- 


f Pet. 134 
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JT^ 5[q% ^5ifOH. I qzr: I %qTirff^: | ^ =^pi 

^qoqiF^^q: I ^q^^qpJTrgcRir^c!: | iT 5T&- 

I Qiq^iqs 5T; 43^?]^ I 

3T[|^q3 vrq# I m f^q«Fci- 

f 


15 


q%:, ^rqtw- 

{?RqJ5:ftq ^q^:, >qqf^Hj^q ^^cq 

qFciqf|[:, «T^r4:, 3Tq^^q)55^q^^?qf^ri;, 3Tq^- 

5T^fel#lt:, 3T^T4tl%c1^=qqr ^:5n5^ I 

rlf =q m =q^I'ft5?ct?^qq^'qqq I “ 3T^ 

^^qRcir sT^i^T^qrqRT 

3^ I IT q qfqiT ^wuMgqqiqi: | 

q?.q# f| i-sinT Jiif%: I f^q^qjwiTgq^fqcTJ#- 

^ ^3^>TRqr qpTOl^^qi^ I it 
20 ^'I qiq - JT ^ q qq<%»qi #T: I iT f| ^Mcl- 

qrciffeT =q^ q§^r”i stenTOT^qisq- 

gqf^ 1 ^r 3 cT^a^Rl^^^iqiwisrsjHrwficiRif^ 


t Pet 135 
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j%;:«Rq qcqqr^ci; “ 

^ TF^wqrqf: qiqrqr ^rh: 
%qi^p^5n?iqaft^ i qqrf^ 

clcqmFft I ?1WIL I 5 

Cs 

qcTcRr^ ^R^qionf^^^: ^^f^wirqf^fprq qqr f^- 
5TW i ^irar =qg^ I 

.viqqg: qin^yqt^^q?!: ^gcq^pj^ I 3?fqt^: ei^l 

I ^pqcqqJTrSRJpq. I 9T^q^qpqsqqRI | j^- 
I apq5RI5fRiq[.| aT'q^|%^iitw7t f^cR,| 3pqc#w:^ip^ 10 
fq'q^q, I I ®pif#^ift^q: sft^i ai^tFs^r 

fqf^riq; I 3fqt qqi^^qr ^igcqiRqq^ i sRiq^- 

a»pqi q^qq^qi q'^ I g^ftgr =q qj^g^cpqi 
q^: m gv^q i '^q^qr^q^ i 

q'qqWr g ^^cTr^rflqq^q q^q iw I 15 


3Tq i^^qi^q^i^qf q^^^qiRr ^«qu#^ 3^: 

qjq i b f^ gq^^f^gqq- 


sp^iqq^iqiqt qqqqr 



?goi^q P’^s^qffewqiq: q^q^rqrl^fqfq- 


qf?I^q^tf%(^=qq^=qf^^q qff qi ?|qq#cf l^iq (^qiHqFi, I 20 
m cRqFwi5Rqqqff^0TRq!> i^g ^ qqrfe 

q^ qifq^ |q^ qjq ^qie: | qq *q 


q^Sigqqftqrf^q^qjf^ 5#q- 


t Pet 136 
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I srq =q 

vRqR^ I srftgRi^g 35wg*5^5Pi^ 5^W 
qooir ^ ffm 5rq^^ q«4#^ 

5 f^3i^^|qrfvrfqtfit qi^ ^j^qq^rar^qR; I 

sTqfttas^fq^qRqK'W ci^rfq g i^q iqR#qra: I 
c!c^qq^gipqiq'g?gr cWRi^^prq^isgRqf^ ^^- 
5tq ?:5rf%qKq5^fq;^rq^rqD^q j^lfiar fqgqrRqgii^w gqq^ 
^ gigr ^qqaUq^aiiq^cfqai? eFq*Rr 

10 5R^I I af R fl?ftqq^t^fqqf^|^ toiTO 

JpJii^^itqjR^ I gr g gqqqr qqR^q^q ?l^:, 

?Rcgq^^ gqt^m gcwnqqtq^- 

Plcffqf^q^dt 33:gqqqq^ l iqfe?(R:3^gni^^ =q 
cRqrgq^l 

15 clI?gqt%fR%t’ft?^ l^qq^J^f^q^q %;q^r^- 

|:^gi^qi^%qfR5Tl ggfqgf | cifcigqqqfqgqr ggspqi- 
qitcgig qspqilgqP^qqR^ I ^rqi^ =q 
?ciq^f%c!gqr=qid qqp^qq gw ^qig^ I grt 

f^tjqqii qisgqi 4tqtq q^q^oiWfRf ^=s(ir 

20 'Rl^^if^itqjqTgq^ ^qrqul^tocft i qs^q =q ^ 
^ q#, qgR ^ q^qf^q, qgqig fq qqq^q, qqqe^q ^ 
fi*i ^ q^tq, qgqR fq q^, qq^t?^ q^ I 


t Pet 137 
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t «T«? 



ir3IRrR^f^cR3^,^i^- 

' JT3#'7i^r»i5^, sTtf^cT3R5nqi5ft^qf R|giR«ffTOl^ w- 
qq?R5if2^!qf^fi|^?ref^f^*Tr%, 9T(^'7c^c|J§U5Rqral^q^?JjW- 

f^if? 10 

’at n3*iraf^if^T^ 

^i’:: ^sr^ju’T’wl. I 5TRi«f- 

iiincfqr 'iitcqr risfli^fci^l ^f^%firf% 

SR^RlcrS’?:, 

eK^5Rg »^g^gggRc[gr 

^ ^??i, 1 


t Pet. 138 
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9RR%sl^^jqf^*iqftq3T]^, arl^i^^ciq^RT- 

nfftq ?T^«Rfftq '^^RTi^q arfiiiiwir 

^^^JRPR,, ar^ii^q^RicT |iQW^«T- 

5 I |>^i^r^qf^33K^r =q?i gffsci«)=q^ figt?- 


*T^ 




5Ri^cq^rf^ ^ 
q^FcI^q 3Tf^01®JIfpqsfj?t5IRf|R:^f- 

^cT^cni., ^rgni^xR q^Sf^ EF,rirfqq 

, •:3^Rq=Tqr 

^^r^%55qr ^iswr qrf^^fcrqjfR 
qwqjjwftq ^ q^ fq^R? 

soqq^RiRqmqT R?q?ftgqi»wt(qFP5ificT^3ri^- 
15 ^ qi^3f%q^<q^q nifrqqriigiqeqRq;, ar^q;- 

5nq^f^¥I5pRTt^ 9Tcqiq?T?Tqi ^=q!T- 

»ifiR, 3Tiqat^fspiq?iii,, srqiei^^JT irsf^q^Fl^q 

gfen 

20 q^ qq R^q i ^ ^ q f^ qRqm^uFTjf 

ipl^ cfTRSFiqiqf^^qr^q #q^- 

5n^??R, '^•T qiqos^qq^cq qq?(- 

^ftq qr'qqrs^li^- 



t Pet. 139 
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t ^OT 3T%efi%nW- 

aTJc#fTf^RffR5R ^§T^- 

8Tfci^?ir g%c!RHI32^^ qft^qng^g 

tTfti%fT 3 Rfnq[iiJi;, 3 T^FT^^ 3 r^n^r^^ 5 



e^icT^«?rff^ e%clRR., ^1^- 

wi^ gf^RRfiq'^TO I 

^ =W qfpfiqq^ftrlf qa^^qRf^?:^!Rr; f^qqqqr^q 
qqf^:, q^qqr^Rqqfsf^T^n^f^q qgilRRq, q|qq^- 

i<ciqft^q^^a[3r^q73T5r(3!q;rq#^q ^:, 15 
R3Ti^=qiiRfqf^rl^ q^qqqsr^q, q^qi^q^gqiipqeiftqiiq^, 

I ‘ ST^qr: qftljcipqf §qRtd 'Tftqsj: ’ 

^m a ciqtqqsqiq^qiRifq^qiqji, 1 ‘ sr^t 

^i%^qfqRT^qlqqpi^q^qi^'q^q tq^rg; 1 20 

^ qqq^ f^3W5?n^ a^ROTf^Rtfi^q^rf^i^qqq^ 
gf^Rin^ qqa:%gi5?Tff^: 1 *p% =q gqi^^m^iq- 

sTRF^ qifqifqR ^=qqqr ^^4t^?rqRRqRrl^ 


t Pet. 140 
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cfj fief: I 3T?q«?r fl ?i€in?Rg%^qf ^TCHJiL i 3?^^ 

qqr ^ gsR^r: ^r: #T*nDi^q 

I eff: >T»Wcw: 

5 gjRrif I i?f- 

511% c!qi^ I f% (^Jciq5?ft%q 

qqqlqjTg^: 

fiq^qqq^ f q qgqrft i 

^%fgf^c!q^qoT[ 

10 ^f||?1d<'3id<ciRgi%^%'JT 3-|%o)q =q^ ^R3|qrf^^, 

%qfq qrani^q, ‘^q^rq^fftn’ q^j#r, ar^g^ 

f^5wfq^q, ^iqicnqrgjTf^^q, ci^qcirfqq qg- 

%qRr, ‘qqtqqif^P^ qiq^q’ ^Rorfq^qqj;^, 
I3[%qqj?m,’ fcqf^qi% ‘fr 51 ^l q< q^( M dq ^- 

15 IqorqfwsiiqFClsr^f^iqi? qqi srRFncqjwq^ 

qsioiTqiq,, i%fe%q jjj^^q Ijqyj^ 

f^q ^'q'<w.^rq4qT q?q;i^if^^qrqg*%q, srqif^iq- 
i^%^qFTPjq^ ?qq^q %jq% q i^qisq^ q^eq^ 
qqqr i% qq%%q f^fqqqqtq^q f^qgq^^t^l^qqRr 
20 f^=^^q ^riq q^^qniqlq q ^qift qq^i^ 

sq^lqiqq, i ^l^i'q jftqqi^q qc?pftqi^^: 3^?qRjf;«Tqiotq 
s?%q isq: ^i^q 3®iq^qi q^^qqf^ gqwqiqtqr-qrq- 
qqi^qq. I 3Tq^ =q ^qi^^qiqqj?lftq ^qiflqydHI 

t Pet. 141; 1 ifwiRRrr; ^ qqqiq- Peterson, probably 
a misprint. 
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g’5ppj^=^55Ji; I I 

ail#i flH I ‘ 51f'c!I3# ^fi^gTcIsqf^- 

nr Inf^qRii nnf^n l 

^ =q nrnif^g^ i^qn^^rsR^ I q^nf^^jf^r- 

nf^*f^^R^ JiRsn^ I '?rn frqgr =q i 

wi ^ arfcTSRFfnn^^^irfn n^qte#?crrf^ I ^nanq lo 
niN nqa^ig^ fe*5qninrgqfgfq nngr i 
q^^tqrran^'cqfq q ^.RgqeiiR, I 

aTjqi 3Tfq qi^^qmqirq ?qqgqqrqr: q#r; i 3T?qr 
ar'q^q n^^^nricrt ifRir nrq: i q gfRi- 

^qj qqr l qqq^ ^otqiqi?qrqi 55 tq?qf.^nq^ 15 

qiqig^cqqi:^?^^*!, I qj^ % goTi*gr ^fqqRqmi^qi^ 
n^fRq ^1% I qr^q ^r^qqrRn, qr^ =q q qft^gs- 
q^ q q^q^ferRsrqq^, qiq^qRqi- 

?j^qii3rqe4'q ^r: i q^rf^^qf^qqwf^qnK^rff^ 

5iTOf^ q^fq qinL i 3T^:^r fl gPrqqqfi^: ’ | 20 

fRqqpfiqg^qrfq^ii^qfqqqq. I ^rliqsrq^pftqF %q 
ftqr qs^fgffeq^r^q;, qrqf^q^qqi^, qr^ggjr^, 

qi^gg., 3Rr^^t^i^qf5ri?J355q^ aorrqqq^qq^ i 
t Pet. 142 
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t 3T«? ti^aoTriFrf Jifq 

Jl^fRrTqT 9T^?5Rofr7^^qi ^ ^ 

3T(^^155c!qr =q!g^qf!^qf | 

^^'^iR^iqr f^RqT^^rRRrq:,, =^^r =5r r5t)i^:, fiqr- 
5 ^ll^^qrTqT =q q^;, ^l, Wl rt^^^Tinitr- 

^itKTf^^q %?5?Rq f^ft?i?qraqfq 

qqjRq^oJ^inRTqsTTf: i cia^r ?T?qicqfRRqiqrT 
dqt^q: ar^^qq^ I q?eqii5[rqfqaf^q^ nq^ 

e ** 

qf5liq^f?qi^: 3^: 31^ 1 

10 qiqwq qRri?5qqR3qT^i i ^^q q'.q'rqqq^gqq^Ct q??t- 
^q^qfw^ qq?^qq ^^3[qf%5?#q;rqrf^qq i q§[qTqsft%- 
f^^qiftcRq =qtqRqRqRq 3o?Ctqqq^ 

f%qf'^iqt^j^iM€^3qF^3:?#®qqtiq f^q;- 
=qfq^qqtftq nnqq5?qgcqi^«q?a ^qr ^: | m g 
15 cl^qif^flqsqr flgoft?;^qiq^r rFc^qqiqq^iq^f 

qjqtqq^qiJRqqqq^ 1 =q iPRqqRqq, I ‘ q^qig^gqqiqq- 
®R«#t^itq^qTtqi«qqt qqi^>q ^^rgigqf^q# I 3Rq«ff 

^qRqrqf^f^^^tii sq^^^qq^sgt^^q qqq? pr 

20 i^q fq^^qrq^qw^q?qRe=qiftoqf%qq^- 

?fl: I fq^qi%^3Dq 
f^qrf^R: q?=q^’ i 

snasRRT =^'Rjfq ^ fl^tq*Rq qf^t #qi^ sMq- 
~TPet.l43 
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fipirard I 'iFF# ^ fj »R% 

g 3 I “ ^ p?i siqtsrjpi^ I 3 t«t 

43 ^qi^ 5 ?l||il I I 5 

qirg^^^q^qifqqr^ft %a%3qk I a^q 

9i^^aq55^qt ^qqr^fi, i ?[ q;^i^qai=#fiqiq^^3?[^- 
^qciq^^^?5q?[=q:^sR5ia«q^a5f55f i?f%afga^ae q^^T- lo 
f%#iqaaR | arqcR^a =q a^i ?iaaeMqr ^- 

=q?it^qq3Di(t^q^r I a^q^g aqq^.qnqr: 

^^a^q^a ^qar^qri?- 
qaqf ^r»aqiR*^a«Rg?qf^^i^qe5qiqr a^aql^a aq 
3 Ti^ I 3Tr^tq?iai^'q =q ^fararRa^^a^arna^^i^aRa- 15 
30^ fiafsjai^a; 1 a?aM faR: 1 

cia?agRitaf 5 iq ^ir ‘aaq^^ifM aqrqaitaq;’ f^fear a^^ 

^ I aaaiqf^ ai^qatt^: gaY: l^: fjcar 
cRq gosttqi^aqr a^a 30^, aia 1 

q^f^aaa =q aaiq^^iafi^^nq-.^raaair#]^ I ^aa^ I 20 

fq =q 

mm 1 qqi ^ aai^a^q 



t Pet. 144 
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j?q^RRicTr%r3n355Mf^; 

5 Ji^^riipqrtC^i'^ gqraqqRjRiqi 

«RDif^R I • si'^rg" 

qrft^RSR ’ | f?^i#^5insTr =qiwc*Rq^- 
10 ipg qfgt | »iqi g ?im- 

gqr^m^sR ‘ ^ f^iqcim?qr: aofqqftqf. ’ 

^ qr %i w RRq ” 1 

?fgrR5ii^ ciq^iRgqr qm- 

15 I ‘ srf^ f«^f^, R^qi^JT i 

i^fqqftiRsr wit^’ I egTORfc^Tp^r^- 

sflq q;l#f;^f;foT^: qRsq^equRJirsisnftq «iqoig^ 

I ^^ g ac^imf^ qift- 

sn^gqqqdRqi^ g^q.qi^ i b =q qfqjTtaR^q 

20 tRStflcllg^sri^qj^cl^Rapf^ ^SRI ^ J#?IpRf^ qiin'- 
I 3iqrf ^qifn^q »2^ rif- 

5jqRi?Kri^qp5qii«aftqigqq^ 

t Pet. 145 
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^!n<ii ^ I sTtqi^ft^f^ I c#Rqcir itsijt- 

<%f^: ’ I 3Tf 3 ^S? Cl^ q=^5j!T fiqj^fr ^.ftoflq 
a^jiTTf^iqi^rf^i^ ?Fi»i?i5wfq ^i^iif.'qiHoir ri^^Roqr- 5 
^aqinnil^ 

.gfgr TRT =Sf ^ %^^<5rf%cT- 

n(^w 1 

‘ 30 ^ I 0^ m/i: I 10 

^:iJTT H I 

ifffniit 51 I fici: 1 

ff ^ ci|^ I 5!raif^q5fq: 1 fj %to: i ^ ??i 

m^i \ \ ^ m 1 

m ^ g^"^: I ^ rll^ I ^ rlT %R5fi(q: I gf 15 

I ^ ?jr 1 f\i#r 1 

fi ^ii »5l'i|5Tigq4^: I ci#Rigsnra5i*i. I 53q«Tr 
f^^r smr, M^rt «T>?^fvqre:, f^- 

5^^r, ^iRot fi^ig., 

?K5» ^m?ir 3Tf^ ^furfqql: ^,^4r^q% siR^«iiTf^*^ I 20 
m ^ d c!i is^(^c t w q fr fftwqi^wf^ ^ I ^m- 
%cPT3g. I BTqfdT 5rr^ I WTit^roioT^Ff^Rr- 

^ s??R’ I 


t Pet 146 
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t |ef sRq^^ci; l 

‘ ?ii wq«i[ I 

4'7^iF^ XRcJTf^^f%«%aT^ffe»J^'TtJT 

5 *#T i^^rr mm^ l ‘=^%, 

^ '73[r?cr?frfq jt ^ i m ^f^njpRSRosi^- 

^ n^5f55RqR«q^3tqi^1^^^ ‘ ^roj^jurrm^- 

m^r ’ n^giafTOl: ?^i2[q?qRq jnh 

35T: I 3f«?FT ^ 5F?T- 

10 nfq 5iq|^ f^T|q Rdt'T 5%lHHr 53? 

I =g srl^q 5FqRT:3t ciri: 

^?^35[r %»Tr»iwl^3, Rr f^^ffw, 

^ fjfjft3f?3, Rf 5 sriTip^, 

Rk pif^tl, 5T Rr T^ i5§f^, 

sFirf^ 5[«irfpi, ^Fir^qioft^ ^qr- 

1 «rRf ran^JTf^-aif ^ f! »r5^ Ri 

Ri q?qil^ Riqf^qrft ^ ^ jr^t^iR gl =q 

I fqift3?sn^ir^ ^ 3 ^ =q ?p^3r^ 

20 sift f%qrft?Trlmft5rqq^r, ^jtsqrqrogRja^i^ 
*iiaT3ir^qqr«H{^[Hg#, c!i^^ f^qi ciRPnqcM srori^cir- 

gigi^cn^ 

^Rgw^jpir, 

t Pet. 147 ~~ 
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S|%»?Rr, rI5^*JcTqi ctfsft?^ 

^ c!cqrft5?5r^f^^«R*njpq?tf 

§;pi3>JR«T 5 

^qriiu«n?tqrii^, ^if^; ^ifr^ 

cir cTfi^g?:- 
^T^JTfeNt, ?i^5i =^ cT^rr 

Rfqi^q^^ ^^JRT qift^JTIrTJR^? c!^ =^ cTc^,?c1^^- 

^sTjqirr 10 

3T«T H^l^TT cl^f^ 5TR 

mi Wfsui^ci^ I gr ^ 

^ ^ ciiqiyfUR^ f^i^RT- 
riqNt ^ 15 

iiRrf^aqa[: 5«yteciraciHiiiJn^>Ttq7jfq nuim^^ is^ 

Rfi^Jft^S^Jsqrai^ci. I ‘^if^ ^ ^ ^iqcq 

f%?rfRWRTr 9i 1 JwtwiR. I ‘ i^srr *to: 

^2qitni[i3iqjf5ra?f^^q?zf^?i=q^'nq^q=qqi^ ntJiqq^Hw^- 


lU C I £ iV I 1 1^ 1 CGI [<3 tlLC; Clk!^ I M ^i!i I lU I 


q*^M|ERq ^flciT ii^%cir m »Fqqff^ Iq^srq^- 


t Pet. 148 
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f^^nfii^nroTt jRf ^ii^ifni- 
1 cic^;^ ^ 




5 c^fFT’ I ci^ Jiqr #^q^f%cii^%2qr ^^r- 
I ‘ 1 I UlTf^: 

quftoftJwH^ JT qiciqf% ^ Hq^if g,.!- 

^fi^ii. 1 argj^w ’ i 

10 ipir qiDTJR;if^ fS5Tf 

ftqi^ qH^f 

qi^ cqqi Icqi^qr- 

15 ^ gi cTF^VH^Rf^f.tq ^q^qci; 1 3?! g ^ 

5tf q^«q(f^r ?Rqiftqiqf¥if^awiq?riqRq^ I 
^ gTRisOTr ^ I 

f?i fq qFfg^Fqr fqqr sftcr: || 

3RqT =q ^ Igqr qqgqc^:, qf^f^- 

qpq^q, f^itf^q >j^q?[q, f^fM^P®qi^qicRqc#q:, 
3q?JigiiqqftqqiBqfi(qrtqDj:, tqqtqf^,. 

t Pet. 149. 1 ssqr — Thus Peterson. 
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i^l®rfpqwn*iJP3[, I at 
fciii^rsDqrPj^’jcig^^.qiei^ ^ifwflcTr- 
ft=r 'ftcfifarPm 5 

?iR;<flrqpsRiaTr, 

^?^qte5q;^cTn% =q etqnt ql^sr- 

^qi^t^iq^q^q^^iq^#, ‘ q;qq ef?? g cqqr ?s:, 

grqnci:’ ^ gq; gq; q^gsgq;^ 1 aqq^ =q q;qqr 
^ cl%l%q 5fM^ 



3Tq q^t^tq fiqqqqt^qi?! ^qiqi^ qqqq^tqFii- 
^(^rf^, ^iqqf^^.^^^qi3?Tnqi fqq^l^TOTO- 15 
ffi3<iqil^''i "TToiqi q^fqqjqraq^^qiq^, i 

^eqiq qqqq^^fcqq g#iqf§ 
*T*HTqqR^«iq^3!^iqf ?[^qqi^qf l^qnqqf^SEP^^q g 
qr^^, 5ffecRTRqf3fg3jff^gqjrq^5 
qRsqfq^^Ti q(?i5fig, qitei- 20 
?impq?an55^^^:qq>iftqT5ftq qw7^i?qi;qi^ teq%3 
3*1^ m ^qqffloft ^mrqcqiq^qqci; i ‘ q?y^ qqti^- 


t Pet. 150 
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• 3 ^«?iqf^«1r1lfq 11^ 5I^5ST ^- 

’TWId^^I’TORlfT gjni^FqcW ‘ 

5 aidoidH, I 8Tq 5|^t% d rRl, ^;q#f 

«d^feR., si3^q ?i«qiq?fq§iiiR^ qifq^JiRR sRwqsjR 
=q^tciq^ qisrawi^^diiq^Rl srf^gig-. 
RicR? =gRq qq'l^fe ^rf^qRd^ ?I^feif^jri^igq?dFi^?- 
10 5idai«Hw^qR 1 OTi =a firOTJiRT ^qaTO^qii^J^ I 
^q^SR =q q^i^q =q^ t |qf g q ^( i q i g jchqg^- 

IqiRqwRfqr ijqrlq d?qij^%; ^igqiftjn^i; i 3?q 9l?f^ l^fqr 
i%flfq fqqgftq g qc^qkfeqf d^qiRf =qgRRq^l 

3Tt 5 Rf^i^aRT ?g|q ‘ 

15 I 

qq^ffisg m a^qi^td^ i “ ?Rgia, f^ I 

q^tq ^ Rj^^qqqqd^f^ aqqi | f> sai^ 

q^if^ gf^q: I gnqqgqsHRfsi^lR^ jqqq^q^rfifeiq- 
q;^ jRwfq^qf^ra^RHt ^Raia; aq^; i ^i^^qrgqq^rar- 
20 ^tqq ^ 1 3Ri^ ?a^qiWRr^T%r^ fr# sRq^i 

q ^ ma^ ^ i h m- 
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t I I 3T'7^ ^qrat ^ 

I 3Tjqr sf^qr I ar^^of ?n^t^ I 

3T3II T il ^gf ifer 1 3TW?Eqfn^ =^ iifPHqW^qicft ^rr?^ i jiMqft:- 
cqptfnf^ EFi«Rr1^ I 3r% i?^cqr: 

B *Pir ^«Tr i^|^g'T?:^^t^if^ci: i m =^- 5 
qftcqsq ^ cRHfcn^5ii4;q^icw^^?3TSfig»Pi=^qt^q n^5i- 
Jiwi. 1 3TqmcTraf ¥iqcqi 

?Mflf^: 5#i^fcq f^sqpclfelf^qiw ^ 

I qrq^ ^ jn^nr^ % ‘ 3 h^- 

%cTiTt 35(qFTt ^T 51^ % c^Rq»?gqF?3q^5 ^^t^t^fqci: 
qj^cq^q qf qcl:, 3^I%qiOTt UI^ jj^ipqftcl; 

I teqq^qi^cqj^^fgq; 1 ^ g ^fu^: qijcq- 
ip=q#T ci^q gj^^qjj, i ‘ b ^- 

gqp^ I B f| 15 

d^TT I BrU 3Tfd^q;[d?T \ f^qq^q^CTf- 

3[?Tiq^ I 3T%qrOT^ qqi m SH'^q 3 cTqr cWl gf c^ 

qfJc^OT iRgi cT5l^qi^HHUI^qHW^c1fq^*1ld =q^4Ww- 
=q ^OTTt dgoriqcRclcTt 

I 20 

3i^q^f^c:^rtrqqdd T^^cwr f§qqq ^ B^am 
fq q^ijqqq fq qe^^q## 

^FT^ f!cliq^«TO, 3'lI2^J^>^5q[q|<dq| d^Ntc^if- 
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iF=R«nf^fg^Ji., qio|rii- 

5TWfiH5[5T^M5rqF., iwra55tq'(^fiiF 
5 wra^Jiflqrf^sif^^^frjT arl^f^Fr- 

raqf ^CT'^-.af^ftqreueciT'Tesirga^t^ 

^5|^T^^lFH^cl4t8ElOI3»#?T ^3I^ftF9c?J3i?cF];, 

10 5R1^ fg<c|[fi|qf^R 

^lPWlQ5?iq?ft- 

3Ti%^fqr%Tqift^lcTf§R^ofi^- 

^r ^Rt^rqftR^r^^FtRgf^r 

15 *F5rf^ 5rq[^ ?i?wi^q?5R% 

3^2F?35r^<^i5i5qi^ sri^^i^qi^F 
R^fRIW ^f^- 

^ =q ?5ftFJRa%Oli%q5[r Wi<cF55^qf|§?3qj!3feFrftq grTiF- 
q##5Tqqrn^jg^fe ’?fff^r[,, ^- 

20 '^*J|«ii , 3T|cR<|Jlj^q HRiFRq^^F?F%?- 

^^RRFRRL 5 g^cFFPl^l®^- 

sri^^qi;- 

MqRFRqRR^^qR 
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3[f^oTii%^5r f^c?«5jiTJTqL, 

j%55f3^t^F##?pl5W[T52-^^|rft:q »?gi#JTrf;^i^«WMqL, 
sniRfq^i^ qrof^qi 5fi%- 

mwicin,, WRfi’i, 3r?i^r- 5 

3Fqi?ci^i^^qii^ ^I'd^otq qftoicwf^- 
i%q mnpf^FTfqq 

,5i^q f^ranqi^q ngjswqi^q tRfqTTj%cif^ to 

3TTOd^¥r =q^ FT^^«i ^igq^^rqr^ lO 

1 ‘ snJirqj#f f^iqnt i 

f R?T%: I 3 t^ ^rt nff%5p^^ 1 ciqr jn^R^ir- 
%5iqi#[5rf:i^^?qf^Filf%jfq =qp^ =q gi%fHRq!iDiT ^gfoft- 
q=qftFi 3Ti#i; I sTg firo? fq qft^q ?rTO^q«T ciq;- 15 
JTOiqg^ sriifici; | ^ 4tqq- 

1 5q?jfq =q rlM^qTTrt ^- 

‘ 30^ WR 


fcqi^ I 3T?? ^qqfq SR- 

^qRTOT^qq^fqsrfciRopqrTOfsi^qs^'^ar^q^^ e^- 20 

^q 5Fq^3riqHitoTO3iqsqq^ =q§^=#5q ipfRr 
?2qr §f%t qRPRcit 3 ^- 
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t ‘ 1% *Tf 

’ 1^ f!^ 51^: I 3T? 3 ci^r^^ 

^l^cwr f^5tl^ ff^ JFITOiqls^sR. I 
5 ‘ 30 ^ I I 

q^Rst^ jqqcfr jpl^qf^gR, I 3 ^ q%lr3 qi- 

cIR^ I 3rT 5qqf^R^q*I. I 33Tq^^q^ff afiR: | 33 

^aaqaTi^R, I 33 a3?i?q1^[^ I 33 at^arirgl^jftqjj. 
aaitRq?^ tqqaaaiir. 1 3??^35 qq^ ipRiTfq to- 
10 3JRniqi3’^t%3 qr 1 ipaw^;- 

3tqfRiRq^ j^tqqRRiPaR I ^ q^3RRq^ 1 

q^i qf ^33f^^'qq^ an^fsarafa^ 

aq3: 1 ^ m q%«qi te3rq3 i%^, f3i%5i- 

33(qif^l^, fWigqqqjj;^, ?3W^ 

15 atRqf^i^f^, ^i3i^ ^gqRqT^3Tge393^qi^, 

3 ^ fq sqtl^qi^l^^ fi395i% I q^ 3 

f^aRqf^ aq^:jRR3iifq3if3 3t3r#^^i^a^q3i^^- 
qif9[ 3 f^qqqfg =q gf^ct 33: | ^33^ 313 I 

20 ^4333^53 ^4343133 ^^pqR: » 3^ C^ 4 

q^33lf^ a^5FIF333qf3qpqlf5iq» ai^q 3 ^: 
qnjft 313355*5313133; I ‘ 14; 313)^ I 
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t ^ ^ i 

"wq I q^t qi 

q?qf^ qr qr ^^qnqf% m qt 

I qrqH^flt IFT 

^fqfqqiF^ 0qfq^R: i m afq^jql^r i ftqiqswi- 

eqq: I %q 





qr qstjftqq; | qr srqfe jrqr ^qiqsqq; | ^ qrq^^rqc^wt 

4 3r?# I ^ HR^fq I i^qRf q ^r r qHq; i lo 

fqq^^q aaok qqcir ?gr ^si^Rqi | fe^ ^ t g q^snqj^: i 
qrqfsnr&ri^ qiq^ q«qi"qt%r?j^f^,^fqRDTTciq^lq^ q^sr- 


eqrtRq srf^l^ f^qrorrfi'^^ l q^^cr |q 4s^if^ I 3fq;«qcT 
fq f^qq, i |wm fq ffg: i sq^rrAq l srq qcareqpii® 
qrq;^3 qqrq;’ i fcqf^sqq cjofiqqqrj^ i 13 

qqgrfit'q^ aiqtqq gq; gq: | 

q^f4: ^ngqq ^qqf =qii^4tqqrq1iq 

qrqidrq^^ q^nqf^qrqq^ I ‘arfq^jf^qq q^ q 

I f^< 4 qi(: wr 05 !T: 1 qsiiorqft^^fflf^ qiq^ 
q^qraqft ’ i ^ ^qf^^^qiq qrqr ^rqar ^feqir: 20 ' 

=q f92rfq5jqq;q55il% >2^iq?q 
f#i%q ®c!r*itf^iQ4id% ^qqwiqwqq; i qq =cr §gj%- 
t Pet 156 
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gi^«F^=^W=^ 5191^ f^: 

#JTFT4?^ ^5TiTcT: i?iTi% | ‘ IT?^ ^3^54 

ffR *inq^ TFTt^: I g>R fftoT ^ 

10 3R: 1 gfj =q JIf[%?TI I g4«IT 

JTfl <%f%^ l^j 5*^qfIRTW^^sq en SPTi^ I pqcri^^- 
wmm f4=^ I 5TFT 4?frfq 5 rf^ i m ar 

wn g%ci% I 3TqTici%c!JiFifq ^5 l 4g a ^ I 

f^^2FSf33[rf>1oft vRf^ I 

15 I f^firia m I I 

sraifa a^aiftgisR^f^ I i 

3Rff^ ?NrMt i ar ?Rq 5:FEii«Rq??5^ l 

liawn I ?itar i i 

20 H ^ %?FI: 1 1 m a^R: I ^ 3 ^: 1 gR: 

I ^JTiTOa: I ^ ar ^krw 

ar 3^ 4ri^i ofF aw^ ^ aias*^ 
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t sRqr ^ afqi I =^ 

=^ ^ ^iWRq ea^qr: sn^^reR^ l 1 

‘%*FRI ^ncRT f^qlsTffqr I «raiRrlN<W 


%r ar 1 ^ ^’it- 

■qq^nqfR fTRcqq^: e^^aoTtqT^?: I ar^HKMJk'flaqi ^ 5 
• f rqtl^ ^ q g ^agq gra i^qrR^ q^CJTsqf^qiC JFqqrat l^qaTt- 

qpi gf^pir: ^qqqfJrnq^ ipit- 

■m I 3Tqii^5^?83q«rrqiRq h^^rr: i ^taan^^- 
■5=ri^^^ i a5[^|qoi*R^- 

q^5;?qTqrRq^q;^?iiqiq^q:, I ^ =qFq^q^ i qit lo 
=qFqT I#: I g^qi qqi^ a^: gqjr^n, | 3?i^d[q?*^- 

fnnq^qR^’ I ^ f%^f^?qr q;^rf^3[^^5qiqRqig qf 
ftfiq f^R^ari^^q a^ asi^gsqFagcqr- 

qiaaliq, i al:qqqi^ q^isTERqwi^ts^^q =qr3aTOq g?- 
•qrq^q^raiqRq ^gr^^qqpi^ qr ggf%a aq qqq^ qqcft ’ 15 
ffqf5Rnq q^^qr^wds^^j^ftqi#!^ I 

U ^l^qi^aq^ ^q fansi, Jti^^iqq- 

•gsfl^JlJiqiq^, g^JRCRigqft q^nnr, ^i^q^qHnwl^- 
g€cTOri#^l^qri^^Rrr, aeq^^tq^naqr ^^wPir 


STcJ^i^fq: ^qft^I^qpniftfera^ at^Diqf^nRJl^ | ‘ 
aiq^qqq^ qif^ cFRig^fi# i q^ea?- 
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t ^ % erIIWTF% 1 ^ 

^ ?1cT: ^qSiciq^JI I 1^ ^T |. 

^ qi^TTPR: ^'g: I qr i^^r 

^IR^ft JRTFTIfi^iWIS^JIlf^'^Rfa I ff«i^ 1^ JW# 
5 ql^qTi5qn,l cret m I i^R?i^?qT ^ 

g^RT acftllCt RFiq=??acI^ I cqR^q^«RTd'^ 

qftsRi^^R Rfi^^t aiHi ’ 1 <iw ^ RirsR- 

en^: ecq^gcanr ‘ RfHagq^^; an^r^qi^;-,. 





els'll IRj’ 
Jr 

fq^q: ’ fcqf^iq a^q^^rqu^a^a^q gdail^FRiqi: 
a^TOi qiRq#a^qi^ a^Cfa^ j^er- 

^TF^^RERsiref^EtoT =qr*R5qaqrf3Hr fssr^^qR^qiq- 
qftsRtJT ^ qwRqi- 

15 Hf^: aqql I 3 RRrRtqWT f^^RT ^- 

qRRqi^ I fPir g efarq^q ^ isct fqsRfq^a ^j%- 
fscif^ ?i?n^qr qr^q*!, i 

qqrqi =q a^qiiRqgqq^ qqql^ irClqffciq?^ 
=qq{qTqi5il^ ^erft:, ^ttop# 
20 q^RRirg^, iftqrqqri^i ^qqi^ <^- 

qn^, qiarcsq^q^^^uj qgrasq'ii^fqqq^^N j^f^^orrqswwi^^ 
qr%q rr#qffq3^l ‘ ari^ q?^, 
q q?# ?SRlf^ ^ fSjqqal^qRri^f^^ ^Psrqffuf I JT 
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^ifnrwt^ I c^f?w^i^5nteq q^r: | «# 

tnq%R^?«#3 l^q ^snq;, gf^j^q ^4*^, arqg^q 
#qqq^, 3T^Jgf%qr SRfqqR:^^, 3?teq 
3§§tq 55ft55q^, arqqoFHT fi^, ST^^qi^RT:, ^tqi^qff%:, 5 
"arq^fl^r 14^, ^R^qtferr msrf, ^qqgqqsq qiiqift 
^rrf^, n«53rq#5Rqr^qf HIR; I arq qq^iqr- 

i^qqlq J?q4 gRf^qqqr- 
qq^ aqqnoif^iRgqqqci: qfii4^^q qqqqg^qt: I 3*^:- 
qt q^ ^rq^q qcf;qi^^^Bnoif 4 qf%^ 5 n*^ lo 

gi^qqqsrl^ q^qt q^q^’ 1 f^qjprpRqAq 

q(5Te qra4t f^qqi^q^ 1 



=|rfrq{^%q qiifCitoniw,, 

^*3Jiyf^H(q«hdlj^J|^q qrofqfqiqiqqR qfei^f^^- 
qrai f^q^<q??qq i qr^ssps^^qi'q^q-^RHciiqi ^qiq- 
sq^ f^tqq^ ^rqr g^q^qinq;^ l q^ 


I q;^ “q 

qq;^«qqq^j|^ 
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f cf 



■ I - II ■ ■ % rs. f v 





5 cRjCtd^ =^'^ncHqjTif^ 

I ‘ '^qfi5r ?5i^ 

TOTT: I =WFT 'TW^Ct ff ^ffl.1 

3^Tfci:, 

10 fi*oTe^^:’ I 

TIT f^qti%?T^^^iTT^4fcl^ 1 =5 

5ITfi35^ 

Td%5i^[q^>iiTf¥^^i'T5r^s;TT^TR^^ ^ fT#wir- 
15 1 =^ Itf ?TT ^ ^q t ^q q U TT =q^- 

!Tq^^ ^R3n%5T i ‘ ^^rt 

qr i ^ wi, \ ^ i^q- 

^ 5PR^ I gj% Rq qr cT5T IRTRH^ | 3Tcl: qR- 
gTRfi% ^fq»i a5»55=q5^t^v^J^qiCT\Ri^qj^ld*i<fb|fi)q 
20 TTfeR^^q, ’ I iT^qqrl^ ?TR^=qfi, ‘ 3^ hr- 
^ 1 ipqq gtteTTTTqf^Tl^, 

?T#Rl^RFPclR3;, 

^sngR^qg^, Rqrrf^RRR^q^tqriifqq:^, ^ciliciqici 
qfti^^TRci ^ qr gqiRf ^ ^- 
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I U3[5PipJ%e- 

I ;^fecliqT5!J ft 

^ffraf^I%[^F3Rq:^ ^oj | 3q3nfl511^ 

Rri^^riqil^ ‘ f^qt llff ’ ft^ 1 5 

m l^g^iRe^fifiaqRi^qNifton gqr- 

^#55C35qif^ qfar %- 

fifiaqt^yt^iuftq qfRt^^iR?3joffr^?cir 

%fT giRRl^ sqtc^spir ta^qf^Rlfqq 

^'34)<+.c^^'iH§^qfqqFj|fRi% lo 

^fn ^ReRCt^lrf^qt^f^fRot fittqoi^, afefJSRfl^- 
^ ^^Rf.5^q4«F?^5;li^fqin'Ji3 =q^qi%, 

2Wffi%I%l§?c1^tgigef^S ?l5RFts, fTRi?PrKf%c1RS03- 
fJii sft^fqcjswifq- 

l^cFfRqri^cFcf; q^FRRRqft^nftqifg, nf^fS^qR^q^qt^- 15 

qftsRif^ fqtf?iqqq fq ^gqq |q sftfeqq fq 

^Rqzqra\o^qr cl^^ffl^qjqqiqr ^ 20 
cF^q ^ ?Rf q;o3f^?iqr83qRqr 
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fga^RFRRfrq rS^sti^ji sft^qzrRgosRl^^Rf^R 

5 eRl^I^^^RI SIR^RJTOitDT cTf?i#7g^=^R[. I 

cIRlfvte^orai^ 5Tq^ f%;^R f^q qiljq qftST^ I i^R 
I ciqi f| i ^nite^jrroigtTigR':^- 
?1# ^1*113*^: 1 I 3W5^!WII5q^ 

10 ^Pl: I ^5ff 38?T: *tRI g^: 

fsrqq; I ^^rrrI«i JTR'-gfRPsr ’ ^ I srfj^ =q[q?Tq; i 
‘ 9Tf^ c1#% 3Tf^ RTO RlfRRiqlil'^^^qiWRfP f^HR- 
RfRRfifiSRf^ggRFi^’ =R RT ?ir terr- 

I * g>Wll% I i%R^R ^ I 3Tq- 

15 RIcR^R ^IR^R^Rig^ |R R^aft^Rf I 

Rjqt^q^ 1 cSiqoqql^ R^TWit i%R<# I 

miR'jfK I RR:^: RtiI^ I ?% 

=RRR Ra?ng^^ RgOT^fRfR=RR#RRi<jfRig5i^ I 
20 WS^55qqq^TO5q% I srfclRIsqi^ ^RfeRRf5|fif^3 
i^RcI% I ^5^q^%?R'fj%>|5a?RI^: ^3[WttR«fRI^ igfe- 
®^ftRRRl«lRlRun'4^<l<i4ll^ I Ife ^'SrfefqqiRIWil^HRlj^ 


41 


i- i ^ ^igdd i - 

sRai^^Rft e 3n^ 

=^ snw^ JH?qi^rRifr ^ §cWJ1- 
■^<{toff^ {%.Jl«li%g»Rl: ( ^ D otqi=^q^r ‘ ?Rf^ %f^- 5 


arq ^^5WFir|5n^ 3=^5tTi#nc[Ji;, 

‘tr i^fw, m tf IT ^^qi^- 

fiJi^, ^?i{Jijq^iTfq?irq qiq ^|cq 

^.ft^nficqqgfeiq^, arr: qi^ nn^ 10 

^Sq^cTJl^, ail; qiq ^^cT =q^=qiDlI^ fcTl^- 

#3ri5flJI^, 3Tqq^%oq ?%iTlfq^<iifi JWl^qi: 

1K?T q^sq q|?ijf! q^g»]^, it tTqqa|ri%^ gqqoa^ q 
gfqqqrqnqq,, it qq f^qftq^fe, it qqt f%- 
qqqf%, it ?Tr^q^ frqqifg, it ^Tsqqqiq*#, it 15 
^ ?jfqtl%, ai^qi^ qig., ariqfq qspfwgqr^l^, 
q qriEtlTT qqqi ^q^rq^i^qj^, qwqftf^q 

-fqrcg'j^q; fqrq qj^qiqcc qc^ysq jiqrfe, 

•qi?^(qy<qT, qiqq fq?^ u q'^i^ ^ qr^ ^ 5iTqi- 

arsqtf^ ?ifqT ^ qrqi:, 20 

qsRNpt qqt fq:§?qT^ ^:, %q m qit^qrfq, qw- 
sqrfq, qRis ^ ^ s#qqqq^, n q-qq^ft gf^, 

« ^IT feq<^fqqif^ =q’ ’qi^Iliq =q f^qql 
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^raf^sRRi^^qr, qqraf^ 

q^ q^, 

5 %aT jftqqi^ 3 5i^ qc^T %lti?:- 

5#Trfoif^c?^ fig^^q- 

jjon^qq 

^qqinql^q 5iw#5iqRg, 3Tl^q?g;aqr ircq^s^:- 
f^rao??Rjg, 3RT:^ttRifeTq^emq^qi crwssqg^- 
10 qgni^, qqtsjtwqf^nMioiiqinTqRqqte srf^jRg;- 
cq<^ ^?cii^rw>iT, f^qqft- 

<si^q 5^qiqio|^qT ^qf^RRit- 

cqi^l?OT q3[Jrq^q;^^ 

15 tq«a^«fqqi^i^R%qRq^d5RRq%oT Riqt^q^q^iirii^qciqr 

q^^i^qr^^Rf^qFtoT qiM- 
qq: f^??siqiq^ m[ |i% 

^fq^ qfcqxRg, q^qsqqqi 

20 'sqiqqig, 3q^5ifonqRftqi«iwqig, 

.,^- 

, 31 , 3TR55Uir- 

qqlviqqqlqqi^ q^qpwpq- 
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t ftg ‘ *1 3^1^- 

5r: ’ ^ J^gqi^wri^ =^^, f^- 

W<3cI3?TflFI^, fFPjcq^ gpT^ qr^FTF 

‘ 51#?: 5n§r: ^ snq?# ^ n^sqq^’ ^^^ 5 

fa>T =? =E|^f^ 

^ ^ciqi^ =?flf%fe5fH^rr- 

R^tsF?rar aq:p?T 

?FPSI*R!0ft^ ^ <5ifiieh<R,(Uiq|^i^c| 

«^i#5T <#?# cT^- 

^^id4)Rd cRt 'Tiq^f^ jROPqr 1 

f§K J?ffTi%^ I 3Tg^ ^ 

c#F^ot %iRl^f^?id<iRq is 

#1^1 ^ 

JirSRcWr 3FqR!^tcnxRq f:«s[?R%»I?WT 

5[jqf|q^q, i%i^qiidi4iHd4T ^ |g?rr 

%«3f% ?*? ^ 5T fR!^ I ^:^- 

IM ^%g»iRWR,l 20 

ar^^WRT =^I5WR5fW cRRq i??0I*?RTO #^gcqpT, ‘ ^ fT 

1^ l?RI^Rr, ‘ tr 3F^ IT dlrl IT mi : » 
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1 ‘ ir !n«? ^ iii^r- 

f%?ftiRRPTFR^;^ «nf^, 3 ^ cfd^ m qig- 
giraiwwioi: fi^JT f^:, 

5 HTet«^^<TF.IW^Tml^^H 5:%!RR7- 

5RWi#i IT 

i%Rq^R?5^, ^ ar iTigUff ip?i, sii imnar- 

in^cTiT^, iTlteir;, ^ 5OT- 

5rHw<iiiRi)ftc«T54 ^3T5i ^#Tr^, 3T^i3?rn- 

10 5 icn^ 5 i 3 ?jT w anwT qiqqr inin«nf^ aif&il^, 

IT ^ IT 511^ IT f^if^ IT ^- 

IT >7?:^:, 5’licWftoff iRai: fi^ cT^- 

^ inl^T nc^if^ 

*T^icTg^®T ^ iTcT^, ^ ^ IJ^OT f ^ IFa q i ^ cT#T 
15 f% ^ qf^iT, IT ^igqaift ?i^dtit;, arf^ |g 

5:ti*T 3[qr ^ ^cr^f^uniT^, irn^i^ 

irf^asq^ p fiqt <7111 ^toT;n«7ii3^, ww^ 
a^ter nq^scTRq aronn^, ^ g^;g^T^ t 5Ri%, 

^sif^T irrgifw^, m li^^i ^iwriifw ^ ^ 

20 ^*Ti^ciF5L> 'aiiar^ =a sarsfepcft tar aiiill- 

sq^qij^ I 3q#7ftaf^?RTO3^7Rr- 
^cJtaifliTiT iftaimTT 3i0i^uj«Tit^|bK*T*Tiuii, 

SI®n71!S^ ^5I5TiF3pilrai3ira?T^ Pl«Tdf^: fll^- 
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»IWT 

4iql^4l<'i^qi*T=q^q^ci'*i4iH^' 



f^q 

=q- 55^ f^lfl^- 

=q 5 

q^5[Rft, ‘ 30^ f^i^qqtqici? q w# qiq,’ 
If^qi^wrr gi#qq?qqq 51 ^: q%*q ^ 

Jlttrqr sqi^hiqt. 1 ‘ ^n: qi^, cqqrfq qcjwwqqn^ qiq- 
^?qra^ q ?f%f!r:’ cq^q^Jifqqiqq; 1 ‘ arf^ *Fiq- 
a^q^TH,’ 51^: qrf^s^q qi4q1<qdq, | 10 
d#qj qjj^ I ®raifq 

^q?g'^?l^ ^ fcT^oqiqn tiq^ari^ ■^liti^'dii^'i ai^qq^^^d^ 
esiqr: pwqi%q;^oni% % 5 q^ifq 1 sp? e mjRi 1 
a^^q I si^q^anjftqis^i^- 15 

fioiR I a^f |q f^qsg^^iqidiJi. 1 f^i^^SRUJftqiq- 
a?ij^q fqfeqf^ i 

f^qqTcqfgwqr^<?qi«i[ cRqr: gnj^qi q;qR«#- 
qEqq?qRaqgqq?3ir ^ %ifrt sffR i|^gS I ^aif^rostlt 

=q toe# dT ^?H«R aertoa:: qtor fq 20 

teqR^ I 3T^^oi =q d<{l^^^ti(lqq^- 
ai#iT aiflciqR^ l g^Maqj^oq?^ 
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t m qr^ ?Tqiq 3qd^clig>?if\fi: 

^^n^qjftcqfe I cR^imr q^qr i Hftqcnftqq. i 

3^: WJT- 


5 q5rrtr% qq qqi# 

^q;R%^qq?Trgq^’ I 

f^q^rKT ^g>!ot =q i^q 
I “^rsrgq, qr ^ 

qfcqtRr ^ qiteft q R^^i i d ^- 

10 ^ 1 ^HHOqlq^iqi: q^qi^j qqqpP^T^sf^ qft- 

^ ^rtq:; | g^- 

q^tq?Rq ^cqq; qsf^qp? | g#qilJ#R cqrfiq^ f^- 

mqi: qi quHT qqq a% | q qg?Rqn^- 

15 qqjq^tqRl qq jjiqq^ %qiW9 ^ I %qsqF? q^- 
qi^RqpRRwq^ q^^i^^il'i.qif^ i qr^qq jprqRPT- 
qRDi^q ^qpRRt q: q qqqiiq i qq ^- 

’iiiviqR'iwi q^qfitqf^ qRijjiqqq)- 

^Rqfiq^ =q iqqCtt qiri% i qqq fiqn^ 

20 qj^Rqjq^qR^ qq^qjj^qqf qrlgg q^feqiqqqn^ I 

‘ q«^R!8 l%iq^f^i^ I qasRi^ ^q 

qs^^iisRfiiAdl q q q i^ <f)4 
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o 
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fq^n^ ^[55qi%q ^Tiqlf^fTT =q 5Rtef: ^F 
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feiqg^, ^^iq^rqR^sRFqf 

wi^qr fqr^qq5!r^f%«iru^#ci^?qd^qf lo 

STIOTI: gJRfq 

i^qifvpqra qqjT^^jgsFqc^g^ 1 sri g ^ sq^- 

^OT ^i*Fqi ^i^qir =^g# q;i^w- 

I 3Tgi g i ‘ ^ 15 

qq?qw?q q'^r^^g- 

Tidqq^q^fr qftqxg?!^ i w^r 

■qq ^ ^ qq ^ • 

m g qifq^wi^ flg- 

tjftfiq^qiiqi: gqqn^q i feq;^qFi^ =q 20 
i^q>iqqqg 1 ‘ «?^ q ^nqi^ f^Jicig^ ’ I gi g 
^ft^qqiqqjqq qrtqj^qrRqr q^qif^i^ 

iTOifqfg^q qqqqifqi =q qq^ f^onqqi yqi<>uiqqr<{tc^i 
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I 3Tflrg6n^>q 3 ^: 1 qn i ^il^a r =gi^ 

I JTi^ =t4f¥4r 1^: ^# 2 ?- 

c 

VRnqifrW: 1 f^cl gi^ci; I IT =gi?FlfT 
5 ^R?P^ f^scqil^^ qfJFfrft 1 

I 3Tfq = 3 [ cTT^iqcl ^ I 

cRUfci^ ‘3!^, ^ ^R, qr^inwRcng^R 

1%!:, ^ ^ ift?T:, ^^^M^WRif^giir 3iT:gHIiWRrR- 
10 iT^f^ OTrar%ir’ 4r 

nT<n m gmRfTRfe 1 f| mqnR^f^iT;i q^r- 

I IT R 1 ^ 

cTfJIRIiWiTqiM4^4^ cTrq^ic!Rl5t SPlf: ” I fRf^- 
^Tfirr Rqri^ I g g^^^^^fqcrqr 

15 fyonqi:, R ^ftRiTRR, ciqi R clg^qiTlqiftaqi 

^ gtf: TFRRr I ®TRTqr f| l%il^ 

IT I ar R qrqqiiRuff ^n^Tr%i^ q^TTf^nqqtoTf 

qicPTREftf^ ij<4wqlfHqrfj|q«Jtft^^g5if^ ci^q 

20 f^[l^ fq^suRi '):3qioi>i«t<g5T«i^qwl«y^r(ii^flgtT;5qi- 

cTffq^ ^[qf ^rf^cRcft 1 

Ji^q% fpq ?T^%q ^itirt, citsJtRT 
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'^(a^*hK4l<}U|di sqgdjqp^mdHiq^, aTT^q ^- 
fita, =q ^f^cqr =q#- 

vnqj^cqr =^pir ^#irqRfJi^, 5 
=qiqiro5¥i^dr a^fqJWFi ^?w*5ir % 

g? qft3i%5i i^qq^4t 

*H:, ^q*^^ii5r, ¥ t®)?q5n»w5iPRi<(q- 

^ qRDTil^^ I arq^i^ ^igq^- 

l^RI^Rr: gil»qqr p^q^Pliq^q ficqp?^- iQ 

sn^nf^jfeiqiHfq ^ W^t i qs^r =q 

qi^qqqrw ^^fq^^qr ^i|ti^f?q 3^: 

gq^qr qi^q^irt^cqr g^ntq; 15 

1 q^ =q m\ 

?Rq 5R?qi^qt^0T pifclt ^q^^, cl^q- 



q#0f^qq5i^: qilqq^, < 1 ;^- 

^qqsqi^q ci^uiquri^q qmpF^, 20 

f^H^qqq g# ?qRgq^5J'^, af^rf^jw^q?^ ^ 
5q^.q^, ar^q^ girqf ?Rf^qr gi ^5itq?i- 

3*1^ qiqafaftqft f^r 

^ fq:^ir ^ =q qioftqT i^^si^cqair i^w- 

=q i qqr ?sqr isqi 25 
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?RqT 

5 jjgfl^rqcM f^:gfc!qi =^ii^fecRT ^ jrific^ =w 
l^fwraqT ^ ^ =^^s*ik^- 

1 cr:i^ n 5lticwi[f^ 

rRi =^ fifrfcfqr icii^: !^d<mF<tfqcuJlf^^ I 
5i^”tJ?riiiTr^d | “ »fi^, 

10 ^tf?i?:5r ^%ig[gn?R^ 

f%«’#JTr|fqirwi^ I g 

5T ^ I ^- 

^(r sr^ ^igqrl%?Tqft=5Pi: ^ 

^jqcfiR: I 3Tfq gqRirqR^dr i^: i 

15 grR['qi%5ifqdgjir#??ig^[^^r%^ i giqrf^qif^- 
diftq^qfq df^unrogf^: ei^sftcn dg: i 

gltd I 3ntef^q% JHcnirnr i 

1 «Tfq =qRiqi^NM 

qRfqsq^ I Ifitqgr g q^ iT0qf% Hi I 

20 Jim cRjcif^m;^ i qq m^i:, 

3TfRqil^iftqji^, TO=qfeite:, 
^kiaHi^tmi., q^q# ^JiRift 

gfll: qi sntfir: qftspir^ I m %5I 5Itf^ q 

qftmrsqi: | arq ft fNr^ot ?qr?f qiP i qMi »^- 
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I g 5T gq- 

q ^qrasRft^; 1 q ^5?f^qTq: i q 

^qq;feqtqi=Flqf%Rliqgiqqe^ 
3T?|RiqicHEnfeq: | 5 


^|qq;dcgq^cRqU3Rqjg | 55R3 

%iJRqrfq i w? ^qfrqq^.q«1 ^ 

gwi^q^Rqfcfq^rftfoT t^i^’^cqfqillfir- 

i^r =q qi'O^q't ^Iiqffqj%?T- 

qcqiqfe^gqqq^- lo 


qiq#T qplt 
<^tf^iq[,, 3mr =q r%2|f|?it qq^rr- 

ftqqqf^ =q qsgcqqfJjq^qiqiq^fq '£^- 

q!Tt^ qq^^^qq ^r- 15 






e^«Rq eqrqqt qit ?qra^ i 
■qqqcqr 5 m: gq: ?qq^ eqiqq^R^qdt ?iqiqi0iqi 1 
9T3*^ =q ^ ^q: I W(i\ =q qreqiqiHRiiRcii^c^tqf 20 
qfRiRiJ#qqpKf »iCtq^# qii^^ Rift tq«qqRqt 
fqRi^l 3q#T ’q m ^sftqqqi: q^i?# ^jqpi^: 1 arqt 
1%:e^*wiiqqiqqiRDqt qurni gq: qgafiqqi^^^lqif^'q §^ 
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t ^ I f| qfi^qiTT jwr: 1 

I •=^ 1^ I 3Tra*rf^q3rRJ5 cITtf^^: \ 
?T^: 1 3Tf^ =g 


5 »n5qft^»i'cTsq w\^m I ^ q^sir: i cm ^ r 

^qcfiiqi^c4*»fr stoct ^rm 

SfqfqR^ qtf^qqFj^ I 9#t =qi^- 

3^ai3an>iwi^q qfqiiaai^ ^TOTamg^'flr 

10 aw aRqpqqir i srf^RJicPPt =q qCl^w^sr- 

wqpqig^^ ^^aH^^jafraqR^ i gsii^r a at^qf^^r- 
rRqq^-TiS^RRiR f^qql^^a^or: g qqpftqqifi, i ^rqifq 
qi^^q^q i#a% I aqifq Rr %q% 1 q; I 

15 sM^ f| qqqii^: i =q i^q%; 1 3TTfft^qr a 

I 3Ti^^jai^ =qi^qii^i^|??q tqiaq^R 

l^^l%cTif^ a ^^qj^RR^qijftq ^ i ai%>T =q 
f^ra% ’^fqa^qwfqfffi g^qpitqawiqif^ ^ ^:m^\ 
qqi ft 1 qOT^q#!^^ wm^ =q ^r 

20 aitea, I 3T^ qitRf%;?RiRR l qrfqa^ ft 

a^^qqqftqfqqq^^aitt i^i: 1 ^ a??tqiq^’^ 

f^f^qqaFq^: e^qrq m gsRft 
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On seeing ( the lake ) ( Chandraplda ) whose exhaustion disappeared 
at the mere sight ( of the lake ) mused thus — My pursuit of the 
Kinnara Couple, although futile (as it could not be captured) has 
indeed, borne its fruit inasmuch as I have got a view of this lake. 
To-day, my eyes have achieved in fulness their reward viz. the sight 
of this lake. The very limit of loveliness has, indeed, been seen ; the 
culminating point of all that gladdens witnessed ; the farthest boundary 
line of all that is attractive gazed ; the end of all joy-producing things 
visualised and the termination of all sight-worthy objects has been 
described. Having once created the water of this lake the Creator in 
creating ambrosia has, as though, rendered his own creation tauto- 
logous : for, indeed, this ( lake-water ) like nectar, is capable of delight- 
ing all the senses ; it gladdens the eye owing to its extreme clarity ; Its 
coolness yields the pleasure of touch : it gratifies the sense of smell 
on account of the fragrance of its lotuses : it offers delight to the ear 
owing to the murmuring swans while by its sweetness it pleases the 
taste. Indeed, Lord (the consort of Umd) ever eager for its 
sight, does not give up his attachment for his abode on the Kaildsa 
mountain. Since Lord Vi^nu ( the discus- wielder ) rejecting this lake 
with its water sweet like ambrosial juice, prefers to sleep in the 
ocean, the water of which is saline and hard, it seems he does not 
wish to fulfil his ( proverbial ) longing for a watery couch. Since the 
Earth (the Supporter of all beings) afraid of the blows of the Boar’s tusks 
at the time of the Universal destruction threw herself (for protection) 
into the ocean, the entire water of which Agastya finished up by 
drinking, it appears that this lake was not in existence in the beginning 
( of the world ) ; for had She plunged herself into this huge lake, the 
water of which is as deep as the chain of unfathomable subterranean 
worlds. She would not have been traced even by thousands of 
Primordial Boars, much less by one. Maybe, it is from this ( lake ) 
that the Doomsday clouds, repeatedly absorbing drops of water, flood, 
at the times of Universal Destructions, the cavities of the worlds, 
darkening all the ten quarters with the devastating storms. Methinks 
that the world which in the remote beginning had the shape of 
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Brahmans Egg and which, prior to the creation, had a watery form,, 
now stands contracted in the form of this lake/’ 

Reflecting thus he dismounted from the horse, having reached its 
southern bank which mostly consisted of particles of sand rugged like 
fragments of stone; which had innumerable, pretty, phallus-shaped 
sand-images (of &iva\ worshipped by the Vidyadharas witli 
multitudes of lotuses plucked along with their stems ; which looked 
charming with red lotuses scattered about along with the holy water 
offered by Arundhatl ( in honour of the Sun ) ; where the sun-shine 
was enjoyed by mermaids ( ) sitting upon the adjoining rocks ; 

which, on account of its proximity to the Kaildsa mountain, was 
marked by the foot-prints of Divine Mothers ( *T13 ) come there for 
ablutions ; where the act of besmearing the body ( indulged in ) by 
diva's hosts after their bath, was suggested by the ashes strewn about 
which was wet with the flow of ichor oozing from the expansive temple 
of Gampati entering ( the lake ) for a bath and where the foot-marks of 
huge dimensions betrayed the trail of the descent of the thirsty lion 
of Katyayanl ( Parvafu ) He dismounted and took off Indrdyudha's 
saddle. When (Iiidrayudha) got up after rolling on the ground 
(for a while) and ate a few mouthfuls of grass, {Chandrdplda) escorted 
him ( upto the lake ) and let him drink w’ater and bathe at his ( horse’s ) 
pleasure: (subsequently) bringing him out and removing his 
briddle, he tied his foot to a lower branch of a tree growing hard by, 
with a golden chain clasped in his hand and scattered before 
him a few shoots of Dtirva grass growing on the bank of the lake, 
having cut them with his knife : then he himself entered the lake. 
He washed his hands ; sipped water like the Chdtaka bird ; tasted bits 
of lotus fibres like the Chakravdka ; touched the red lotuses with his 
fingers ( ^<1^* ) like the moon ( that also touches them with the tips 
of her rays ) ; received with delight the gentle breezes blowing from 
over the ripples, like the snake ( that also loves breezes ) ; placed on his 
chest petals of lotuses as coverings, like a person afflicted with the strokes 
of Cupid’s ( ) shafts ; decked his hands ( ^ ) with a blue lotus 

( ) wet with water, like a wild elephant [ whose trunk is also 
adorned with a tip ( ) wet with spray ] : and ( finally ) came out 

of the water. Then, on a slab of stone with a bower of creepers 
overhanging, he arranged a bed with fibrous lotus-leaves which were 
cool because they were recently cut and on which had gathered drops 
of water and rolling his upper garment into a pillow underneath his 
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head, he reclined. After a brief respite, there came to his 
ears a sound of divine music, charming to the ears, blended 
with the vibrations from the strings of a lute, proceeding 

from the northern bank of the lake — (The sound) which was 
first noticed by liidrayudha who, on hearing it, let fall the mouthful o 
grass (he^ was ruminating) and who with ear -tips motionless, neck 
upraised, turned towards the direction of the sound. On hearing it 
{Chandraptda) got up from his bed of lotus-leaves, out of curiosity to 
know as to how such music could be possible in a place untrodden by 
mortals, and directed his vision towards the quarter indicated by the 
notes of the music. But the place being far too away, he could percei\ e 
nothing, though he struggled hard to see, stretching his eyes with great 
exertion. The sound of the music, howe\^er, fell unon his ears without 
a break. Prompted by the curiosity and desirous of knowing the 
source of the music, he decided to travel, saddled and mounted 
IndrdyudJuit the philharmonic wild deer, starting ahead, showing him the 
path, even though unasked ; keeping the sound of the music as his des- 
tination, he set out by the line of trees, lying along the western bank of 
the lake ; ( line ) charged with the fragrance of the dancing flowers of the 
and creepers, resounding with the buz- 

zing of the swarm of bees, darkened by the trees and (therefore) look- 
ing like a streak of rut of the guardian-elephants ( ). 

As he went ( Chandrdpida ) was greeted by the delightful, holy 
Kaildsa breezes, blowing towards him, languid owing to a number of 
watery particles (absorbed) from transparent brooks, shattering the 
barks of birch trees loaded with bits of foam from the rumination of 
'&iva*s bull ( )> kissing the crest of Kartikeya's peacock 
( ) I grown imi^ertinent as they shook the shoots of PchrvatVs. 

( 3TfN[^r ) ear-ornament, that had the ardent passion for tossing the ear- 
lotuses of maidens of the Uttarakurus, slightly shaking the kakkola 
trees, shedding the pollen of the Nanteru blossoms, and left after being 
drunk by Vdsuki distressed as he was tied by &iva ( ) around 
his matted hair. On the Western bank of the lake, at the foot 
of the Kaildsa (range) called Chandraprabha which illumined 
the r^ion around with its splendour as pure as moon-shine, he 
perceived, when he reached the spot, a shrine, dedicated to 
&iva, and situate on the surface of the earth and engirt on 
all sides by trees green like emeralds, delightful on account 
of the chirping of charming Hdrltas, having hard buds perforated 
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by hovering big bees with their sharp claws ; wherein the tender shoots 
of the mango trees were being bitten off by flocks of 

intoxicated cuckoos; wherein the full-blown mango-blossoms were 
ringing with swarms of fervent bees, with sprouts of pepper-shrubs 
pierced by fearless partridges ; with the fruit of long pepper eaten up 
by Kapinjalas tawny with the mass of Champaka pollen ; where 
sparrows were born in the nests built amidst thickly growing 
pomegranate trees bending under the load of fruit, the leaves of palm- 
trees in which were shaken when struck by the herds of sportive and 
sprightly monkeys with their palms, the flowers whereof were dropped 
down being struck with the edges of the wings by the pigeons enraged 
in mutual quarrels ; the tops of which were occupied by starlings tinged 
with the heap of floral pollen ; which were laden with fruits with bits 
broken off by hundreds of parrots with the tips of their beaks and 
nails ; wherein the Taniala groves were ringing with the notes of the 
innocent chataka birds baffled in their longing for the water from the 
clouds ; wherein the coils of LavaU creepers were tossed to and fro as 
the young elephants bit their foliage ; the bunches of flowers of which 
were strewn about when touched with their wings by the lurking 
pigeons passionate on account of their fresh youth ; which were fanned 
by the delicate banana leaves shaken by gentle breeze ; with groves of 
cocoanut trees drooping with thick clusters of fruit ( cocoanuts ) ; 
encircled by betel-nut trees havir^ undeveloped ( tender ) leaves ; 
where birds fearlessly bored through the bunches of date palms with 
their beaks ; the space between which was resounding with the sweet 
cries of intoxicated and ( therefore ) noisy pea-hens ; bristling with 
multitudes of buds growing around ; where, at intervals, the streamlets* 
from the Kailasa mountain watered the sandy soil' at their roots ; 
which were full of multitudes of extremely tender shoots that resembled 
groups of palms of Sylvan deities ; on which were, as though, sprinkled 
drops of cdaktaka dye ; the roots of which were frequented by flocks 
of chamaris enraptured with the chewing of Granthiparna trees ; which 
mostly abounded in camphor and aloe ( ) trees ; which were 
densely planted like rainbows ( that also depend on clouds) ; the interiors 
•of which were cool as the solar rays were prevented from penetrating 
through thern (and which were therefore) like red lotuses ( which also 
have cool interiors as they prevent the rays of the Sun from entering 
them ); the borders of which were encircled by reeds (5R5) dark as 
collyrium, like the armies of Ratna ( ) the battalions of which 
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were manned by Maruti ( 3Tr^sr*r ) Nila and Nala \ which were crowded 
by monkeys, like: mansions ( where doves often take their resorts ) ; 
which had Vetra and Asana trees near about, like ascetics dwelling in 
their homes ( having cane seats near-by ) ; which were entwined with 
piper-betel creepers, like the Rudras ( with their loins engirt with 
creeper like serpents) ; which had clusters of shoots and sprouts very 
closely put forth, like the sand-shore of the ocean ( closely spread with 
clusters of Coral creepers ) ; which were full of all plants, flowers, 
fruits and sprouts, like the holy water of consecration ( which is also 
full of etc.) ; which were adorned with hundreds of birds liaving 

multi-coloured wings, like art-galleries ( which are also decorated) with 
paintings of hundreds of birds with wings in different colours ); which 
were frequented by sky-larks ( ), like the Kurus (enlightened by 

Ihe Brahmana ) ; where bees were enticed by the 

Punndga trees as at the great battle fronts ( arrows are discharged by 
mighty warriors ); which touched the surface at their roots with the 
banging tendrils, like lordly elephants ( touching the ground with their 
dangling and shaggy tails ) ; which were bordered with many bushes, 
like vigilant monarchs ( guarding their frontiers with many 
garrisons); which were enveloped by swarms of bees serving as armours, 
like armoured soldiers ( ) ( with bodies covered with steel- 
frames resembling swarms of bees ) ; where the apes touched the gufija 
fruit with their fingers as do the persons about to weigh ( gold or silver, 
touch the gunjd berries with their fingers); the surface undernetith 
which was marked with the foot-prints of lions, like royal couches 
‘( having feet like those of lions ) ; which were encircled by multitudes 
of peacocks with their crests lifted aloft, like ascetics embarked on the 
performance of the ( (fires with flames rising upward); 
.against which the bespeckled antelopes had rubbed their horns, even as 
the persons initiated ( for a sacrifice cleanse their bodies with the horns 
of the spotted deer); which had fibres and basins around ( for holding 
water), like aged family ascetics ( surrounded by groups of matted 
children ) and which arrested the eye, like mesmerists ( dispossessing 
others of their visions). 

(Cfiandrapida) white with the pollen of the ketakldlowers falling (on 
his body ), as it was tossed by the wind ( and therefore ), as if, made to 
observe perforce the ( the vow of besmearing the body with the 

holy ashes ) ( or ), as though, favoured by the merit of the very entrance 
into the ( holy ) sanctuary, entered ( the temple ) with a view to pay 
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homage ( ) to 6iva and saw ( the image of ) the four faced Lord 

^iva ( ) located on the ground in a small crystal pavilion ( sup- 

ported by ) four pillars; worshipped with white lotuses from the Ganges 
( lotuses ) that were very wet because they were plucked afresh, that, as 
though, resembled the pieces of the Moon's orb cut upwards as drops of 
water percolated through, the edges of their petals, that seemed, as iL 
they were the parts of His ( diva's ) boisterous laughter, that looked 
like fragments of Sesa's hoods, that were, as though, the uterine brothers 
oi Panchajanya ( conch of Visnu), that were, as if, moulded like the 
heart of the milky ocean and that produced the illusion of pearly 
crowns ; ( &iva ) whose image was fashioned out of an immaculate 
pearl -stone ; whose feet are adored by all the three worlds and who was 
the controller of both the moveables and immovables. 

There he saw a maiden, sitting in the posture called facing 

the southern image of the ( deity ). She, as though, transformed the 
region together with the mountains and woods into a mass of ivory by 
the flow of her far-reaching bodily radiance that inundated 

all the quarters, white like the foods of the milky ocean over-flooded at 
the time of final Deluge, that was, as though, a heap of penance^ 
accumulated for a long time, spreading all round and that, resembling as 
it was the stream of the Ganges, as though, flew in a mass through the 
interstices between the trees. She, as though, whitened over again the 
Kailasa mountain. She would, as though, whiten (or enlighten) tlie mind 
of even an onlooker ( by her lustre ) that would enter ( him viz. the be- 
holder ) by the passage through his eyes. Her form being environed 
with an extremely white lustre, her features could not be distinctly scan- 
ned, as she appeared, as though, sitting inside a crystal mansion, ( or Y 
plunged in the ocean of milk, (or) screened by a very white silken garment, 
( or ) reflected inside a mirror, ( or ) veiled by a mass of autumnal 
clouds. She was, as if, produced out of the quality ‘whiteness' alone, 
leaving aside the aggregate of materials necessary for fashioning a 
( human ) body viz. the substances composed of the five primary ele- 
ments. She had resorted to the worship of &iva (as though) through 
fear of being seized by hair by a gang of uncouth persons, like Dak§as 
Sacrificial Rite (incarnate) (which had also submitted Herself to Siva 
through fear of being molested by his impudent followers) ; she had 
accepted the worship of Lord Siva for propitiating Him for (the 
annihilation of the pangs caused by) the smearing Passion, like Rati 
(who too honoured Siva for the favour of enlivening the body of. 
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Madana ) ; she was drawn ( hitherwards ) through her longing ( to see ) 
Ham's crescent moon familiar to her owing to the common abode, like 
Lak\pnl ( the Presiding Deity of the Milky Ocean who 

w’as also attracted through eagerness to see Siva's Crescent moon with 
whom She was acquainted on account of her co- residence in tlie ocean ) ; 
She had retired into the temple of Siva being oppressed by the heat of 
the Sun ( lit. through the fear of the Sun in the Sky ), like the Moon 
{ resorting to &iva through fear of i. e. Rahu) ; She had come 

there of her own accord, contemplating on eager for covering His 
body with the skin of an elephant, like the skin of Airavata ( offering 
itself to when He longed for the elephant’s hide as a covering for 
His body). She was, as though, the splendour of the smile of Siva's 
southern face come out and stationed there ( in bodily form), ( or ) the 
besmearing Ashes of Riuira incarnate, ( or ) the impersonation of 
Moonshine out for the purpose of dissipating the darkness from Siva's 
throat, ( or ) the serenity of Ganns mind in a corporeal form, ( or ) the 
physiail embodiment of the vows undertaken by Kartikeya in His 
childhood, ( or ) the physical splendour of Bull, dissociated ( from 

its body ). She seemed to be the floral wealth of the trees in the 
sanctuary, volunteering to worship ( or ) the consummation of 

Brahma's austerities come to visit this world, ( or ) the glory of the 
Progenitors of the First (sri^) Age, relaxing because tired of wander- 
ing through the seven worlds, (or) the Vedic Triad { Holy Tri^A) 
betaking forest-life in sympathy ( mourning ) for Piety devastated in 
( this ) Kali i\ge ; ( or ), the germs to fashion the coming Kfta age 
invested with a feminine form, ( or ) the spiritual wealth of the sages 
in a physical form, ( or ) the array of the celestial elephants fallen ( on 
this earth ) while speedily marching through the milky way, ( or ) the 
splendour of the Kailasa, fallen down being agitated when Havana 
uplifted ( the mountain ), ( or ) the grandeur of the ‘white continent’ come 
there through curiosity to see other Islands, ( or ) the loveliness, of the 
bloom of the Kdsa flowers eagerly awaiting ( the advent of ) autumn, 

( or ) the brilliance of Mesa's body come there having relinquished the 
subterranean region, ( or ) the physical lustre of Balardma dropping^ 
down, being exhausted on account of his ( Balarama’s ) reeling through 
the intoxication of wine, ( or ) a series of bright fortnights ( halves of 
the month ) heaped together ; on account of whiteness the swan-kind was» 
as though, her co-partner. She had, as though, come out of the essence 
of Righteousness, ( or ) she was, as though, carved out of the conch 
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( or ) drawn out of pearls. Her limbs were, as if, moulded out of lotus- 
fibres. She seemed, as though, fashioned with flakes of ivory, ( or ) 
sponged with the brushes of moon-beams, ( or ) coated with the layers 
of lime ( used ) for painting, ( or ) bleached with masses of ambrosial 
foam, ( or ) bathed in streams of quick-silver, ( or ) polished with molten 
silver, ( or ) cut out of the lunar orb, ( or ) glittering with the lustre of 
Kutaja, Kundat Sinduvara flowers, (or) the farthest limit of the 
white colour. Her head was sparkling with the matted hair 
hanging on her shoulders, as though, made of the splendour of the 
morning rays picked up from the solar disc kissing the top of the 
rising mountain, as tawny as the flickering light of the flashing 
lightening and which with the water-drops peeping at intervals on 
account of her fresh bath, as though, seemed to be tinged with the 
particles of ashes from diva's feet, at the time of her obeisance 
(to the Lord). She bore, on her head, the bejewelled feet of 
fastened with (her) matted tresses, having the ( Lord’s) Name engraved 
(on them). Her broad forehead was marked with ashes as pure as 
the dust of the Constellations pulverised by the hoofs of the horses of 
the Sun’s chariot. She (therefore) resembled the side of the 
Himalaya with the crescent moon touching a rock at its top. She 
was worshipping ^iva with her gaze that was adorned with profound 
devotion and that, fixed as it was, on the Linga, as though, appeared 
to be another string of lotuses. She was, as if, over again, bathing 
the Lord with the extremely pellucid rays proceeding from her mouth 
with the lower lip throbbing owing to ceaseless music, (the rays) 
that were, as though, the radiance of her serene heart, (or) the 
excellence of her song, ( or ) the musical notes, ( or ) the words of her 
panegyric in a bodily form. She liad put on, round her neck, a rosary 
of very big ( lit. as big as the fruit ) and brilliant pearls that, 

as though, represented the sense of the Vedas extracted from ( the 
mouth of ) Brahma Himself, ( or ) the syllables of the ( Holy ) Gayatri 
strung together, ( or ) the seeds collected from the lotus of Vimtis 
navel, ( or ) the Seven Sages come there, assuming the form of stars 
with the desire of purifying themselves by the touch of her hand. 
She ( therefore ) seemed to be the Full-Moon-Night with the Moon’s 
orb encircled with a halo. On account of her bosoms spherical in 
shape like the skull on Suva’s head with the face pointing downwards 
and as lovely as the pitchers at the entrance to Mok^ ( Salvation ), 
she, as if, looked like the river Ganges with a lone pair of swans 
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( sporting in its water ), In her case the bark-garment of a branch 
of the desire-yielding tree ( ) — ( the garment ) which was, 

as though, made of the mane of GaurVs lion, as attractive as a 
chowrie and the knot of which was tied between her bosoms, — served 
the purpose of an upper vestment. Her person was purified by 
the sacred thread which went around ( her shoulder ) and which was, 
as if, a pencil of rays of the moon the crest-jewel ( of ^iva ), received 
as a favour from the Lord ( ). Her hips were covered 

with a silken garment reaching as far as ( her ) feet and which, though 
naturally white, was reddened as it came in contact with the splendour 
of the soles of ( her ) feet, pointing upwards in the Brahmasafia 
posture. She was attended upon even by innocent and well-restrained 
youth that approached her in due course, as by ( guileless and 
unassuming ) disciple ( approaching his teacher at the proper time ), 
( or ) patronized also by pure gracefulness as by a holy person { of a 
pure heart ), ( or ) waited upon even by Beauty with charming eyes 
and calm mind as by a domesticated deer ( having an attractive gaze 
and free from restiveness ). With her right hand the fingers 
of which were adorned with ringlets of pieces of fine shell, which looked 
fair owing to the ashes sticking to it after the Tripundraka mark, to 
the forearm of which pieces of conch were fastened and which, 
bristling that it was with the brilliance of the nails, was, as though, 
holding a fiddle stick of ivory, she was striking a lute made of ivory 
and placed on her lap like her daughter. She was, as though, the 
corporeal representative of the Science of Music and was furnished 
with her own images with lutes in hand — ( images ) which were 
mirrored in the pillars of the bejewelled Mandapika and which were, 
as if, ( her ) companions worthy of herself. As she was reflected in the 
image of Siva that was wet because it was recently bathed, she 
seemed to have entered the heart of &iva propitiated through fervent 
devotion. She was singing in honour of Lord a panegyric which 
was, as though, a necklace of pearls ( embracing the neck ) because it 
was produced in the throat, ( or ) a series of planets ( associated with 
the Polar Star ) because it had a refrain, ( or ) an angry woman 
(having a red face) because it was sung in impassioned notes, 
( or ) an intoxicated lady ( with eyes dull and pupils moving about ) 
because the Crescendo and the Decrescendo were often repeated, ( or ) a 
woman in hysteria ( beating her hands ever and anon ) as the harmony 
was maintained in various ways, (or) Mimansid (possessing many 
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Bhavanas) as it was teemed with many a mode of melody. The 
sound of her lute, harmonised with the music of (her) song, was listened 
to by the deer, the boar, the ape, the elephant, the lion and other wild 
animals drawn by the very sweet melody of the song, completely 
absorbed (in it) ( lit. as if practising meditation ) and sitting in a circle 
( around her ) with the flaps of the ears motionless. She was, as 
though, the Celestial River descended from heaven, ( or ) refined even as 
the speech of the “ Initiated ”, ( or ) dazzling as the rod of the arrow of 
( Siva ) the destroyer of the three ( demoniacal ) cities, ( or ) free from 
craving ( of passions ), like one who had tasted nectar ( having lost thirst 
for water ), ( or ) absolutely unattached ( to worldly objects ), like the 
Crescent Moon on Harass head ( free from redness ), ( or ) pleased like 
the wealth of the unagitated waters of the unchurned ocean, ( or ) 
uninfluenced by the Pairs ( of opposite qualities ) like the graceful style 
(in dramatic composition) (free from compounds ), (or) independent 
like the cognition of the Buddhas (halving no substrate). She had 
found her way to ‘Self-Realisation’, like Sitci ( who entered fire ) ; she had 
subdued her Self ( lit. senses and the mind ), like a woman adept in the 
art of gambling ( who masters the tricks of the gambler’s trade ). She 
subsisted on water, like the Earth ( nursed on water); absorbed the 
solar heat, like the splendour of wintry morns, ( that also completely 
suMiies the heat of the Sun ), possessed (only ) the ascetics’ wealth, like 
the Metre ( containing only a fixed number of Matras appropriate for 
the caesura and the Ganas) ( and ) was motionless, like one piiinted in a 
picture. She enx^eloped the surface with ( her ) physical lustre ( to 
show ) as it she were made of rays. She was unattached, unconceited, 
free from jealousy, of a form celestial and observing the vow of a 
devotee of Siva» Although her age could not be reckoned on account 
of her divinity, she seemed to be (a maiden ) of about eighteen winters. 
Then, dismounting ( from the horse ) and tying it to a branch of a 
tree (Chandraplda) approaching (reverentially), devoutly bowed to 
the venerable Siva and once again scanned the celestial maiden with 
an unwinking and steadfast gaze. Being amazed at ( her ) personal 
charm, splendour and serenity, he reflected, “ Indeed, in this world, 
many ( unexpected ) incidents befall a ( human ) being, which come to 
him (and yet) remain unaccounted for. While aimlessly and 
wantonly hunting after the pair of Kinnaras, I saw this delightful region 
untrodden by human beings and fit for the movements of tlie celestial 
beings ( only ). When searching for water, I espied a charming lake the 
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water of which seems to be meant for the Siddhas, Wliile I was 
relaxing on its bank, an unearthly music fell upon my ears. As I 
followed it, this heavenly damsel inaccessible to humanity, came within 
my purview, I have no doubts as regards her celestial origin. Her 
form surely compels one to infer her being super-human ; ( otherwise ) 
whence could there be the possibility of extraordinary musical notes of 
this type on regions earthly ? So, if she would not suddenly vanish 
from my sight, ( or ) would not ascend the summit of the Kaildsa or fly 
up into the air, I would approach her and ask her all this as to “ who 
she is, what her name is and what for she has accepted this vow 
{ even ) while young. Oh ! How many great wonders are stored in 
this place,"' with this resolve, he sat reclining against another pillar of 
the crystal pavilion, awaiting the time of the finale of the music. 

When at the close of ( her ) music the notes of her lute had 
stopped, the maiden like a lotus plant at the cessation of the sweet 
buzzing of the bees, got up, circumambulated, prostrated before Hara 
and turning round, addressed Chandraplday as though, cheering him, 
touching him with merit, sprinkling him with holy water, purifying him 
with austerities, purging him of all impurities, blessing him with boons 
( or ) consecrating him with her gaze that was innately pure and 
confident owing to the power of her austerities, “ Welcome to thee, my 
guest ! How could Your Honour reach this region ? Please, get up, 
come with me and be gracious enough to accept my hospitality 
When ( Chaftdrdplda ) was thus addressed ( by her ), he thought 
himself honoured by her very speech ; he got up, respectfully returned 
her salutation and humbly followed her like a disciple, saying, “As your 
Ladyship commands " . On his way he thought, “ What a great luck 
that she has not disappeared on seeing me. ^Curiosity, indeed, prompts 
me to question her. Since this confidence produced ( in her about me ) 
is revealed through ( her ) exceedingly affable demeanour, though she 
possesses a heavenly form rare among the ascetics, I hope that she 
would certainly acquaint me with the whole of her story if urged by 
me **. Having resolved thus, he w^alked just a hundred steps and saw 
a cavern. Its entrance was darkened by thick Tamala trees that 
produced ( the illusion ) of the night-time even by day : the region upto 
its borders was resounding with the humming of intoxicated bees 
buzzing in a low pitch o\^er the bowers of creepers with flowers in full 
bloom. There, the cascades of water falling from a great height and 
foaming, rebounded as tliey struck against the surface of white rocks 
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and produced a great noise ( as the cascades were ) torn up ( inta 
many streams ) by the tops of the rocks with ( sharp ) up-turned edges^ 
showering sprays cool like snow, scattered about to create mist all 
around. On account of the springs on both the sides and white like a 
garland of snow-flakes and ( also like ) the Laughter of Lord &iva, it 
(the cave), as though, appeared equipped with moving chowries 
suspended at the portals. It had inside it a huge jewelled Kamandaluy 
a Yogapattikd hanging on one side and a pair of white sandals made of 
the bark of cocoanuts, placed on the top of a peg. A part of it ( the 
cave ) was occupied by a bark-bed dusty with the holy ashes strewn 
about. It ( the cave ) contained a begging bowl ( made ) of Conch-shell,, 
and appearing, as though, it was the Lunar disc carved out with a 
chisel and a gourd-vessel for ( storing ) ashes. When ( Chandrafida ) 
took his seat on a slab of stone at its entrance, the maiden placed the lute 
at the top of the bark-bed and took water in a leafy cup from a spring; 
in order to honour him. She approached, when Chandrapld^ addressed 
her thus, “ Your Ladyship, enough of this great restraint. Enough of 
this politeness. Away with this great courtesy. Even a casual sight 
of yours would dispel all sin and would be a means of purification, like 
the ' Sin^destroying ’ prayer, ( ). Pray, take your seat.’' Yet 

pressed by her, he accepted her hospitality with his head bent down in 
respect. 

With the ceremony of reception over, ( the maiden ) took her seat 
on another stone and after a few moments’ silence implored Chandrdpida 
( to narrate his account ). He ( too ) recounted the incidents beginning 
with his triumphal march and leading to his arrival there as a result of 
the pursuit of the pair of the Kinitaras. When the maiden heard all the 
account, she got up and taking her begging bowl moved around under 
the trees in the temple yard. Presently was her begging bowl filled 
with fruits fallen of themselves. Returning, she urged Chaiidrdpida to 
partake of those fruits. It ( then ) occurred to him, “ Nothing can be 
inaccessible to the ascetics. What greater wonder could there be than 
this that even the non-sentient trees yield to Her Holiness their fruits 
like conscious beings and thus honour themselves ! So strange 
a thing as this was never seen by me before.” Thus, amazed all the 
more, Ckandmpl4<^ got up, brought Jndrdyudha to that place, and 
removing his saddle, he tied him nearby, took his bath in the water 
of the spring, feasted on the fruits that had the flavour of nectar, sipped 
the spring-water as cool as snow, washed ( his hands ) and retired in a 
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lonely corner while the damsel also did justice to her grubs consisting, 
of water, fruits and roots. 

When she finished her meals, concluded her evening rites and 
was resting at ease on a slab of stone, Chandrdpida quietly moved 
towards her, took his seat nearby and after a brief silence politely 
addressed her, “ Your Ladyship, Frivolity the ( invariable ) attendant 
of humanity, rendering ( me all the more ) anxious through curiosity 
increased all the more by the acquisition of your favour, urges me to 
ask you, although I am reluctant ( to do so ). Even the slightest favour 
of the Exalted emboldens the fickle-minded. Even a very brief period 
of association at one and the same time, engenders acquaintance. 
Even a slight acceptance of courtesy produces affection. So, if it would 
not cause much embarrassment to you, I wish to be favoured by your 
narrative. Since I met Your Ladyship, I have a very great curiosity 
concerning this matter. Which of the family of the Gods, ( or ) the 
Qandharvasy ( or ) the Guhyakas, ( or) the Apsa rases, has been honoured 
by your Ladyship, with your birth ? Why have you renounced the 
worldly life in so tender an age ? What a great disparity between your 
age, beautiful form, astonishing loveliness ( on the one hand ) and this- 
restraint of the senses ( on the other ) ! All this appears to me to be 
prodigious indeed ! Why have you given up the celestial abode crowded 
with many a Siddha and Sddhya easily approachable ( while ) in heaven, 
to resort to this deserted wilderness all alone ? How strange indeed is- 
all this that your body composed of the very five elements, should 
radiate lustre. It is unseen and unheard of before. Pray,, 
satisfy my curiosity. Will you please narrate the whole account ? At 
the end of this ( appeal ), she, brooding over something, was speechless 
for a moment, sighed and sobbed mutely, with eyes half closed, shedding 
very huge and bright tears which rushed out having, as though, received 
the sanctity of her heart, ( or ) spread the tranquillity of her senses, (or) 
exuded the fluid-essence of her penance, (or) poured the molten whiteness 
of ( her ) eyes. They oozed over ( her ) spotless cheeks, dripping down in 
quick succession, like the pearls of a broken necklace. The tear-drops 
formed a regular chain and were broken into a spray ( when they 
reached ) the upper part of her bosoms covered with the bark -garments 
Seeing her weep, Chandrdpida thought that very moment,, 
“ Irresistible indeed, is the swoop of calamities since they ( calamities ) 
overpower even such forms undeserving ( of such a treatment ). Indeed^ 
no embodied soul ever escapes the visits of misfortunes! The 
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operation of the ‘pairs’ is strong indeed! Besides, these 

tears of hers have, indeed, greatly increased my curiosity. Such 
( eminent ) personalities are never subdued by trifling causes of grief. 
The Earth would never shake by the impact of such paltry shocks. 
Thougl] his curiosity was thus increased, he looked upon himself as an 
offender since it was he who reminded her of her grief. He got up 
nnd fetched water in the cavity of his hands from the spring so that 
she should wash her face. Out of regard for him, she washed her eyes 
that had become slightly red, wiped her face with the end of her 
garment, sighed heavily and replied in a low tone, though the tears 
were falling without a break, “ Oh Prince, why need you hear the 
unworthy (of hearing) account of renunciation of mine who am 
extremely hard-hearted, unfortunate and accursed right from my birth 
and sinful ( throughout ) my life. If, however, you are too eager ( to 
listen ) pray, hearken. 

Probably, Your Honour of noble disposition must have heard that 
there are maidens called Apsarases ( residing ) in the abode of Gods 
( heaven ). Of these there are fourteen families. One has sprung from 
the mind of Lord Brahma ( ), another from the Vedas, 
another from Fire, another from Vayu, another from the Nectar while 
it was being churned, the next from the rays of the Sun, the next from 
the rays of the Moon, another from the Earth, the next from 
Lightning, the next from Death, another from Cupid and their last 
two families were sprung along with the Gandharvas from Muni and 
Arista, the two of the many daughters of Daksa Prajapati, Thus, 
these make in all the fourteen families. As for the Gandharvas, 
they were also divided into two branches already referred to, being 
born of the two daughters of Daksa, Chitraratha, who excelled 
his fifteen brothers Chitrasenu and others in qualities, was the 
sixteenth son of Muni, It is reported that he, wdth his valour broad- 
cast in all three worlds and his progress augmented all the more by 
the appellation ‘ Friend ’ ( conferred on him ) by Indra ( ) 

whose lotus-like feet are caressed by the garlands on the heads of all 
the Gods, earned, e\'en in his childhood, the paramountcy of all the 
Gandharvas with ( the power of ) his arms darkened with the mass of 
rays of his beautiful sword. To the north of Bharatavarm, not very 
far from this place, lies, in the neighbouring country ‘ Kimpuru^a ’, his 
residence viz. the ‘ Dividing Mountain ’ ‘ Hemakuta," There live 
thousands of Gandharvas^ enjoying his protection (lit. protected by 
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the pair of his arms). It is he who planted this extremely attractive 
grove ‘ by name and by his order this expansive lake 

named * A cc/iod^r ’ has been dug out. (This image of) Lord Smr 
( the consort of Bhawani-Parvatt) has been installed by him (in 
this temple). The illustrious Gandharva /famsrr, the son of Ariitta 
and the eldest of the six brothers Tumburu and others, was enthroned, 
while yet a boy, as the king of the other branch of the Gandharvaa, 
fcy Chifraratha, the emperor of the Gandharvas. He {Hamsa) 
resides on that very mountain, being attended upon by a countless 
army of the Gandliarvas. In the family of the GandJiarvas which 
had been sj^oken of abo\'8 as ha\'ing been sprung from the rays of 
the Moon, was born a maiden named Gann of charms pleasing to the 
eyes of the three worlds and a complexion as serene as the rays of the 
Moon. She was, as though, fashioned from the entire grace of all 
the digits of the Moon, ( grace ) that was carried along the current 
of the rays. She was, as if, a second Gaari ( Parvatl ). Hainsaj tl'ie 
Lord of the other Gandharva family, wooed her as does the ocean the 
riv^er Ganges, She, united with His Honour Hamsat as Rati with 
Madana or the Lotus-plaut with the Atitujnn, derived great delight 
from this fitting union. She became tlie head of the whole of his 
Zenana, 

lo this well-matched exalted couple I was born as the only 
daughter of this nature, ( so ) unpropitious, destined to suffer grief and 
the abode of manifold miseries. My father being childless ( till then ), 
welcomed my birth with a great festivity that excelled even ( one on 
the occasion of) the birth of a son. On the tenth day he performed all 
the wonted rites and christened me, quite significantly, as Mahakveta, 
Like a lute ( producing sweet and indistinct notes ), 1, murmuring 
sweet and indistinct chatterings of a baby, was carried ( even like the 
lute) from arm to arm (lit. from dap to lap) by the Gandharvas in 
my father s palace, where I passed my childhood pleasing because I did 
not know the hardships of love and grief. In due course ( however ) 
budding youth approached me, as does the month of Chaifra the Vernal 
Season, ( or ) the tender shoots the month of Chaitra, ( or ) the 
blossoms the delicate leaves, ( or ) the bees the flowers, ( or ) the 
intoxication the bees. 

In the days of Chaitra the beds of fresh lotuses were expanding; 
ihe unripen^ mango-blossoms made the gallants uneasy ; the advent of 
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the gentle Malaya-breezes made Cupid's banner-cloth flutter ; the Bakula^ 
trees began to put forth buds ( lit. bristled ), being sprinkled with the 
mouthfuls of wine by the intoxicated damsels; the buds of the 
Kaleyaha flowers were darkened with stains in the form of swarms of 
bees. The days, then, were resounding a thousand times with the 
jingle of’ the bejewelled anklets ringing as the ladies kicked the Asoka 
trees : the mango trees looked lovely owing to the sweet buzzing of the 
swarms of bees crowding together, ( being drawn ) by the fragrance of 
blooming blossoms ; the surface was whitened by the sand-bank in the 
form of the dense pollen of flowers ; the host of bees vexed with the 
intoxication of honey, moved the swings in the form of creepers.* 
There was a violent shower due to the sprays of honey tossed up by 
frenzied cuckoos lurking behind the Lavall creepers in foliage ; the paths 
were wet with the blood of the hearts of way-farers, broken with the 
fear ( created ) by the twangle of the bow drawn by Madana pleased 
with the offerings of the lives of the wives of men sojourning afar; the 
quarters were <^fened with the hissing sound produced by the feathers 
of the incessantly falling ai rows of Madana. There were to be seeUr 
even by day, rows of Abhisarikas blinded by the passion of love of 
which their hearts were possessed. The tide of the ocean of the 
exuberant Passion had flooded the days which enraptured the hearts of 
all the people. Then, once with my mother, I came to bathe in this 
lake having its beauty enhanced in spring and its lilies, and red, blue 
and white lotuses in full bloom. Here, on the rocks of the bank, were 
carved, by Parvatx, when she had come ( there ) for her bath, images of 
Tryambaka with Bhrngin and Riti, 'where the obeisance and circumam- 
bulation of the sages could be inferred from the tiny foot-prints left in 
the dust — these I adored. Being urged by ( lit, with my heart full of )• 
the desire to survey the cool and very lovely region, I strolled about with> 
my friend, musing, “ How charming is this arbour of creepers with the 
clusters of flowers having filaments broken up and their inside yielding 
to the weight of bees I Here stands a mango tree in full blossoms with 
streams of honey oozing from the holes in the stalks of its buds pierced 
by the cuckoos with the tips of their claw^s ! How cool, indeed, is this 
avenue of sandal trees deserted by the snakes frightened at the low 
murmur of the hosts of fervent peacocks ! This swing in the form of 
creepers looks really attractive as the bunches of full-blown flowers 
fallen down suggest the swinging of the Sylvan Deities. Pleasant^ 
indeed, is the surface beneath the trees on the bank, where the 
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Kalaliamsas have left the marks of their steps stamped on the mass of 
thick pollen of flowers ” ! 

At another place I scented the fragrance of a flower, quickly borne 
by the forest-breeze, unexperienced heretofore and fit for Divine beings 
only. It drew near eclipsing the fragrance of the rest of the flowers, 
although the forest was in full bloom. On account of its extreme 
.sweetness it, as though, anointed, satisfied and filled the sense of smell. 
It was followed by the bees in their rivalry to own it. Being eager to 
know as to whence could it have come and being drawn, like a bee, by 
the fragrance of the flower, I went a few paces with eyes half-closed 
.attracting ( behind me ) the Kalahamsas in the lake, by the jingling of the 
bejewelled anklets resounding all the more (than before) due to my (gait) 
tremulous through curiosity. There, I beheld a very charming ascetic- 
youth who had come there for his ablutions. He was, as though, the 
Spring practising penance, being distressed through grief for Madana 
consumed in the fire from ( the eye of ) Hara, ( or ) the ( digit of the ) 
Moon on &iva*s head, observing a vow for the acquisition of the full 
■disc, ( or ) pursuing (religious) observances to propitiate ^iva. 

On account of his great radiance he appeared, as if, encaged by the flash- 
ing streaks of lightning,( or ) diving into the heart of the Sun’s disc on a 
.summer-day, ( or ) standing in the midst of the flames of fire. With his 
physical lustre yellowish like the light of the lamp, gleaming forth ever 
more and more, he rendered the ( entire ) wood tawny and made the 
region around, as if, it was a mass of gold. His soft and reddish-brown 
matted hair was like a ribbon rolled in gorochana. With the mark of 
ashes on ( his ) forehead, ( the mark ) resembling the ensign of Holimss 
and, as if, the line of sandal-paste ( applied to the body ) to ease the 
fervent longing for the union with Sarasvati, he, as though, shone like 
the stream of the Ganges adorned with a thin patch of sand-bank. He 
looked graceful with a pair of eye-brows that were the arched gate of the 
abode of the knittings (of the eye-brows) at the time of pronouncing 
curses. He, as though, wore (on his person) a chaplet of eyes 
strung together, on account of the elongated form (of the eyes). 
The deer, as it were, had imparted to him a part of the l>eauty of 
their eyes. He had a long and aquiline nose. The passion of hackl- 
ing youth, not finding an access into his heart, had unreservedly 
reddened his lovely lower lip. In the absence of the growth of 
beard, his face appeared like a young lotus that had not yet attained 
ihe grace of being surrounded by a host of bees. He was adorned with 
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the sacred thread that resembled ( either ) the string of CupicVs bow 
rolled into a circle, ( or ) the hbres of a lotus in the lake of ( his } 
austerities. In one hand he held a pitcher of the shape of a BakuJa 
fruit with stem and in the other a rcsary of crystal Ixiads, ( the rosary ) 
that was, as though, strung with the tears of Rati weeping through 
grief over the death of Cupid, lie looked beautiful with a deep' 
circuUir navel that appe^ired like a w’hirljx)ol formed at the 
coniluence of rivers in the form of many Lores, He had on ins belly 
a thin line of hair, as dark as the particles of collyriiim and as thouglir 
representing the path of the exit of the darkness in the form of 
Delusion dissipated by Enlightenment. His loins w^ere engirt by a 
Munja Zone that was, as though, the halo taken as a iropliy ( by him ) 
( lit. owmed by him ) aftei vanquishing the sun by his brilliance. 
In his case the purjx^se of a vesture w^as servcxl by the kirk of the 
Manddra tree, washed in the strexim of the Milky Way and as pink 
as the eyes of an old [lartridge. He w'as, as though, the embellishment 
of Celibacy, ( or ) the prime of Piety, ( or ) tlie grace of Sarasvatl,, 
( or ) the self -chosen L^rd of all Lores, ( or ) the rendezvous of all the 
Vedas, He had a staff (Asddha), like the Summer (equipped with 
the month of Asddha ). He was as fair as the first blossoms of the 
Priyangii, like a winter- wood ( shining with the blooming Priyangu 
blossoms). His face was decked with a mark of ashes as wdiite aS' 
llow'ers, like the month of Chaitra (with the beginning adorned witli 
the exuberance of Tilaka trees white with llowers). Accompanying 
him was another young sage, ( his ) equal in age, ( a companion ) 
w'ortliy of him and intent on collecting llowers for the worship of 
deities. 

There, I beheld, placed by him ( on his ears ) as an ornament, a 
nosegay shedding drops of nectar, unseen heretofore and imitating the 
cluster of stars ( in the constellation ) of Pleiads, It was, as though, 
the refulgent smile of the Sylvan Grace elated at the ( first ) sight of the 
Spring, ( or ) a cavity-ful of the inarched grain ( offered by ) Chaitra to 
greet the arrival of the Malaya breezes, ( or ) the youthful amorous 
sport of the Splendour of fiow^ers, { or ) the row of the series of the drops 
of perspiration of Rati ( produced) by the exhaustion due to ( the act 
of ) copuktion, ( or ) the hair of the chowTie ( serving ) as a symbol of 
the banner on the elephant of Cupid, ( or ) the Abhisdrika enticing the 
gallant bees. Convinced that it was the fragrance of this ( bouquet ) 
that eclipsed that of the rest of the flowers, I reflected, while scanning. 
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the ascetic*youtb, “ Inexhaustible, indeed, is the store of the Creator's 
implements of producing Beauty par excellence^ since, He having (once) 
fashioned Lord Cupid the affluence of whose beauty is a mar\'el for the 
three worlds, has ( now) created another Cupid ( ) in the guise of 

this ascetic, the fulness of whose form excels even that of Cupid. I 
feel that Brahma^ when he was shaping the Moon's Orb, the solace to 
the eyes of the entire universe and when He was producing the lotuses, 
the abodes of the sports of Lakshml^ was but practising (for tlie ac(iuisi* 
tion of the necessary) dexterity to fashion the form of this (siige s) 
face ; for otherwise what reason there could possibly be for the creation 
of similar things. Mendacious indeed, is the belief that all the digits of 
the Moon waning in the dark half of the month, are absorbed by the 
Sun with his Susumtiu Ray : all those digits really enter this body (of the 
sage) : otherwise how can there be this comeliness ( in the case) of this 
(sage) who is practising austerities mostly consisting of hardships and 
^ ordinarily ) depriving ( one ) of ( his ) charms.” Even as 1 was 
musing thus, the Flowery weapofted God ( Love ) unmindful of the 
distinction between the right and the wrong, ever partial to Beauty 
alone, and easily attainable in budding youth, enslaved me, as does the 
intoxication of the flowering season the bee. 

Although I knew ” What an improper, extremely ignominious thing 
unworthy of a maiden born of a noble family” I, not being the mistress 
of myself and with all my limbs stupefied on account of the narcosis 
that set in at that very moment, becixme, as tliough, stunned, (oi) paint- 
ed in a picture, (or) seized by some body and on account of some 
indescribable (feeling) that I knew without being instructed (by any- 
body) — (a feeling) which is to be known by being realised alone I 
looked at him for long with my right eye that had forgotten the act of 
winking along with the breaths, with eye-lashes half-closed and its 
inside spotted owing to the pupil all the more tremulous being (conti- 
nuously) directed to the corner — (looked) as if ardently drinking (him) 
with eyes, (or) beseeching (him) for something, (or) telling him tliat I 
was his vassal, (or) offering ahead my heart, (or) entering (him) with all 
my soul, (or) striving to become one (with him), (or) submitting ( to 
him for receiving his protection ) saying, ‘*Save me, overpowered as I 
am with (the emotion of) love,” (or) entreating him to give rne a room 
in his heart — I don’t know how I did it — It is not clear whether I 
acted on the advice of his lavishing beauty, or my mind, or the God 
of love, or fresh youth, or my love for him, or in some other way- 
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Being as though borne near him by senses having been lifted up (by 
them), (or) propelled from behind by the God, I with 

great difficulty controlled my soul that I resigned completely. There- 
after sighs in an unbroken succession came out, as though, to give 
.space to love. The nipples of my bosoms throbbed, as though, with the 
desire of informing (him) that my heart was full of affection (for him). 
Bashfulness vanished, as though, washed away by the row of the drops 
of perspiration. My delicate frame shivered, as though, alarmed at the 
fall of the host of the penetrating (lit. sharp) darts of Cupid, Being, as 
though, curious to inspect the excellence of his form, a thrill appeared 
•on my body fervently longing for an embrace. Love entered my heart, 
as though, entirely washed aw^ay from my feet with the water of 
perspiration. 

It occurred to me, What a disgraceful ( lit. improper ) thing the 
.abominable God of love has begun in delivering me over to this 
peaceable (sage) who is far away from all contact with carnal 
pleasures ! So stupid, indeed, is the woman’s heart that it is incapable 
of discerning the fitness of the object of love ! How can I reconcile 
these two — this effulgent abode of splendour and penance and these 
impulses of love indulged in by the vulgar people 1 Surely he must be 
inwardly ridiculing me thus jeered by Cupid. It is a wonder that I 
conscious of all this, am not able to withhold my feeling. Granted 
that there have been maidens who abandoning all feeling of shame, 
moved towards their husbands ; there were others still who were 
intoxicated by this accursed Love but I stand alone ( in this respect ) 
inasmuch as my heart perplexed at the mere sight of this (beautiful) 
form, is so enthralled in a moment. It is the (passage of) time and 
the virtues ( of the person one loves ) that make (the influence of) love 
irresistible at all times. While I am in my senses and while he has 
not clearly detected the frivolous mischiefs of Passion, it is better to 
steal away from this place or would he acquaint me with a curse, 
being enraged at the sight of the effects of love loathed by him ! 
For, the disposition of the sage-kind is easily susceptible to provoca- 
tion”. With this resolve, I wished to retire (from the place) ( lit. 
became eager to go away from the place ). Feeling tliat he belongs to 
a class that commands the respect of the whole of mankind, I offered 
him my homage— with the eyes not drawn off from his face (i. e. 
fixed), the eye-lashes untwinkling, the surface invisible, the resplendent 
ear-sprout slightly dislodged off the cheeks, the flowery ear-ornament 
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flashing on the disorderly (soft) mass of hair, and the jewelled ear-rings 
oscillating on the shoulders. 

As I offered my salutations ( to him ) he, losing his firmness at the 
isight of my emotion, was made restless by passion, as the lamp is made 
tby the wind, owing to the dictates of the ‘ Mind-born* being inviolable, 
-the vernal month being the inspirer of intoxication, the place being 
extremely delightful, blooming youth being mostly impolite, the 
^senses being instinctively fitful, the craving for the sensual objects 
being irresistible, temper being (innately) unsteady, the various 
incidents being destined to happen — in a word, it being decreed, on 
^account of the wickedness of my misfortune, that I should suffer from 
«uch ( poignant ) tortures ( as I am at present enduring ). Horripilation 
appeared on his body also, as though, to receive Love visiting him for the 
first time. His sighs started ahead ( of him ), as if, to escort ( his ) mind 
that was already on its march towards me. The rosary in his hand seized 
by tremor, shook, as though, apprehending a break in ( his ) vow. A net 
*of drops of perspiration was seen adhering to his cheeks, as though, it 
were another spray of flowers suspended from his ear. ( His ) eyes 
^expanded through the joy at my sight and with the pupils dilated 
J3LS though, metamorphosed the region into ( a cluster of ) lotuses : the 
tmasses of (their) far-spreading rays enveloped (all) the ten quarters, as if 
ithey were the bed of blooming blue lotuses that were flying up into the 
:sky, relinquishing the Acchoda lake (lit. the water of the Acchoda lake) 
<Df their own accord. With his excitement thus strikingly manifest, the 
£way of Passion ( over me ) was re-doubled and that very moment I 
experienced some indescribable state. Methought, “ Surely it is 
that Cupid the teacher who imparts instruction in the elegant 
.amorous movements calling for sexual enjoyment, that is directing 
these graceful gestures ( of the ascetic ) : otherwise how can this 
person not acquainted with such episodes which are charming 
owing to the presence of the various emotions, possess such 
a gaze, bright with the eye-brows (ever) active, unsteady with 
the pupils dull and rolling under the weight of joy, unversed with 
the movements (of the eye) — (the gaze) which is, as though, 
showering streams of love’s pleasure, ( or ) shedding nectar, ( or ) half 
closed on account of intoxication, ( or ) languid with exhaustion, ( or ) 
heavy with sleep ? Whence comes this great dexterity which commu- 
nicates the inward longing of the heart through the eye without ( the 
jnedium of ) words ? 
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Seizing an opportunity, I drew near the other boy-sage, his asso- 
ciate, paid ( him my ) respects and asked, “ Sir what is his name ? Of 
what sage is he ( the son ) ? From which tree is plucked this boquet of 
flowers used by him as an ear-decoration ? Its spreading fragrance 
having extraordinary sweetness hitherto unenjoyed, excites great curio- 
sity in me. ** With a little smile he replied, “ Maiden, why need you 
ask such a question ? If at all you are curious, I narrate. Pray listen- 

“ There dwells as the resident of the heavenly world a great sage^ 
&%?etaketu by name, whose reputation is celebrated in all the three worlds- 
and who on account of his nobility, is respected by hosts of the Gods,, 
the demons and the Siddhas ( Lit. whose feet are respected etc. ).- 
The beauty of His Grace enrapturing the hearts of the nymphs in thfr 
celestial as well as the nether worlds and delighting in all the three 
worlds, outshone ( even that of ) Nalakubara. Once, in order to pluck 
lotuses for the worship of the deities, he went down the heavenly river 
of streams as white as diva's laughter and its water intermixed with* 
hundreds of spots ( as on peacock’s feathers ) on account of the drops- 
of Airavata's ichor. The goddess Lak^mi ever attending beds of 
lotuses and seated on a thousand-petalled blooming lotus, sighted him 
as he was descending ( into the stream ). As she looked at him, plac- 
ing her delicate hand on her mouth languid when she started yawning 
and as she absorbed (him with eyes) with the eye-brows ( ever ) active,, 
unsteady with the pupils dull and rolling under the weight of joy, 
unversed with the movements ( of the eye ), ( the gaze ) which was, as 
though, drinking his beauty with eyes lialf-closed owing to the intoxication 
brought on by Passion and with the pupils quivering in the ripples of the 
tears of joy, her mind was agitated by love. With the pleasure of sexual 
union accomplished by a mere glance, she achieved her purpose sitting 
( as she was ) on the very lotus. So a son was born ( to her ). She 
took him in her arms ( Lit. lap ) and handed ( him viz. the child ) over 
to ^vetaketu saying, “ Your holiness, this is your son. Please accept 
him He too performed all the ( customary ) rites proper for a son 
and named him as Pundartka as he was born in a lotus. Initiating 
him into the vow ( of celebacy ), he made him master the group of all 
the sciences. This ( youth that you see now ) is the same Pundartka. 

“ And this spray of flowers is of the Pdrijdta tree that rose from 
the milky ocean when churned by the Gods and the Demons. I will 
also narrate how it found its way to his ear, although it was contrary to • 
his vow. This being the 14th day, he started with me from the 
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celestial world to worship lord ^wa ( ) on the Kailasa and 

while passing along the Nandaiuivatiat he was respectfully addressed by 
its Presiding Diety intoxicated with the drinking of floral wine, as she 
came out ( of the garden ) — taking ( in her hand ) the boquet of the 
Parijata ; ( the Diety ) was escorted by the V^ertial Beauty in persom 
with her tender hand ; She had a girdle made of a wreath of Baktda 
flowers with her person completely veiled with garlands put aroundl 
her neck, interspersed with flowers and shoots and reaching as far as. 
her knees ; she wore a fresh mango-shoot as ear-ornament ; “ Be 
gracious to accept this and favour ( it ) as an embellisliment befitting: 
your person pleasing to the sight of all the three worlds ! Will you 
please place, on the tip of your ear, this bouquet rude enough to desire 
the grace of an ear-ornament ? Let the life’s mission of Parijata be fulfil- 
led While she was speaking thus, he looked down rather abashed at 
the compliment to his form and ( as such ) proceeded along, disregarding 
her. But when I saw her, following ( us ), I said, “ Friend, what 
harm is there ? Please comply with her request ” and placed this per 
Jorce on his ear in spite of his reluctance. Thus, “ who he is, what 
this nosegay is and how this came to be placed on the tip of his ear” — 
all this has been related ( to you ) in full ”. 

When he had spoken thus, the young sage addressed me with an 
indication of a little smile ( on his face ), “ Oh inquisitive maiden, why 
need you trouble ( yourself ) with this inquiry ? You may take this if 
its sweet fragrance appeals to you.” So saying, he approached me and 
removing ( the nosegay ) from his ear placed it on mine — ( this nosegay) 
had, as if, begun soliciting for Love’s union with the melodious humming 
of the swarm of bees. Owing to my yearning for a touch of his hand, 
there arose, at the very moment, horripilation at the place where the 
ear-ornament was ( to be ) placed, as if, it were another blossom of the 
Parijata, ( As to him ), from his hand, the fingers of which were made 
to vibrate at the pleasure of the touch of my cheek, slipped, ( as 
though ), along with the feeling of shame, the rosary of which he failed 
to take any cognisance. Before it could reach the ground, I caught it 
and gracefully placed it as an ornament around my neck where it dis- 
played the elegance of a singular necklace — (I) experiencing, as though, the 
pleasure of being caught within his arms. 

When things had come to such a pass the carrier of { my ) umbrella 
mentioned to me, ** Princess, Her Majesty has finished her bath. 
The hour of going home is drawing nigh. Therefore, be pleased to take 
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your bath ”, Somehow being reluctantly dragged by those words of hers 
even as a recently trapped female elephant ( is made to move ) at the 
first stroke of a goad, I proceeded ( thence ) to have my bath, withdraw- 
ing my gaze from off his face very painfuly — ( gaze ) which was, as 
though, sunk in the mud of the nectar of his charm, ( or ) enmeshed in 
the web of the thorns in the form of bristles on my cheek, ( or ) nailed 
with the shafts of Cupid’s arrows, ( or ) stitched with the thread of (his) 
grace. As I started, the other boy-sage marking tliat sort of loss of 
courage ( of his companion), exhorted ( him) with a slight display of 
anger out of affection. 

‘‘Dear PutjdarJka, this is quite unbecoming of you. This is the 
path beaten by insignificant persons, while the good pride (themselves) 
on the possession of fortitude. Why don’t you control yourself when 
agitated like an ordinary person ? Whence has this unprecedented 
sensorial disturbance of thine set in for the first time whereby thou 
hast been reduced to this plight ? Where have gone ( all ) that firm- 
ness of thine, that subjugation of senses, that mastery over the mind, 
that tranquil disposition, that vow of celibacy come ( to thee ) as a 
heritage, that apathy for all the sensual objects, those precepts of thy 
teacher, all (thy) learning, those ideas of aversion, that abhorrence of 
enjoyment, that indifference to happiness, that firm devotion for auste- 
rities:, that dislike for pleasures and that discipline in youth 1 Since, 
even persons like thee are sullied by attachment to Passions and over- 
whelmed by follies, (thy) wisdom is, indeed, fruitless (thy) study of the 
Code of Conduct ( ) of no use, (thy) sacrament in vain, (thy) 

discrimination (following) the teachings of (thy) preceptor null and 
void, (thy) awakening of no purpose and (thy) knowledge of no avail ! 
How is it that thou hast failed to notice (thy) rosary slipped from (thy) 
hand and taken away too ? Oh, how absent-minded thou art 1 Why I 
It is already carried away ! Now, at least, stop that heart (of thine) 
that is being stolen away by this wanton girl”. 

Thus admonished by him, he replied, feigning a little sense of 
shame, “Dear Kapinjala, why should you misconstrue my action ? I 
wouldn’t thus tolerate this naughty girl’s mischief, viz. the theft of the 
rosary”. So saying, he addressed me, his face (just then) being charm- 
ing in its feigned ire, decked with a fearful frown assumed with great 
effort, and with its lower lip throbbing (betraying) an eager desire for a 
kiss. “You fickle maid ! You shall not move even a step further 
without returning that rosary”. As I heard tliat, I took off from round 
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my neck the necklace which \vas, as though, a handful of flowers grace- 
fully offered at the opening of the elegant dance in honour of Cupid and 
saying, “Your honour, here is your rosary”, I placed it in the out- 
stretched hand of him who was absent-minded and whose eyes were 
rivet ted upon my face. Although drenched with perspiration, I (then) 
descended to liave a bath once again. Coming out (of the lake) and 
bsing somehow led by my friend even like a river forced to flow 
against the current, I un-willingly returned home with my mother, 
thinking of him alone. On reaching there, I entered the Maidens' 
apartment and since then, distressed (as 1 was) at the separation 
from him, I could not realise all this — whether I (really) came back, 
(or) stayed there still : whether I was alone, (or) waited upon (by 
servants) ; if I stood silent, (or) had started talking ; whether 
1 was awake or sleeping ; if I was weeping or otherwise ; whether 
it was a pain or a pleasure ; if it was love-sickness or a disease ; 
whether it was a calamity or a festivity ; if it was the day or the night ; 
and what things were pleasing (to the eye) and what revolting. 
Unacquainted with the affairs of love, I did not understand anything 
as to where I should go, what I should do, wliat 1 should listen to, 
what I should see or talk, whom I should confide with or what was 
the antidote against it. I only ascended (the stairs of) the Princesses' 
Mansion, dismissed all my companions and forbade one and all the 
attendants from (even) coming to the door. I gave up all occupations ; 
I sat alone looking through (Lit. with my face in) the jewelled lattice- 
window at the very direction which had an enviable sight and which 
because of his presence there, was, as though, (specially) adorned (or) 
full of flowers, (or) possessed a treasure of valuable gems, (or) inunda- 
ted with the floods of the ocean of nectar, (or) embellished with the 
rise of the full moon ; I longed to ask the news concerning him, of 
everything coming from that quarter — even the breeze, the fragrance 
of the wild flowers and the chirping of the birds : I desired even the 
hardships of austerities for they were dear to him ( or he was dear to 
me ) ; I accepted the vow of silence, as though, because he loved it ( or 
I loved him ) ; now entertaining a partiality ( for everything that wa5 
connected with him ) due to (my) love (for him), I looked upon tlie 
ascetic garb as far from being indecent as he had favoured it, (attri-^ 
buted) prettiness to youth as he was its receptacle, (ascribed) fascinat- 
ing loveliness to the Parijata flower because of its contact with his 
ear, ( considered ) heaven as pleasing because of his residence 
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(there), (assigned) invincibility to Cupid ( Lit. who had flowers for his 
weapons ) on account of the affluence of his ( Pundartka's ) personal 
beauty ; I (eagerly) faced him even though he was far away even as a 
lotus-plant the sun, (or) the tide the moon, (or) a (female) peacock a 
cloud ; in the same way I wore round my neck, the rosary, as though, it 
was a preservative garland guarding against the exit ( Lit. passing 
away ) of my life afflicted at the separation from him and also tolerated 
the nosegay clinging to my ear, as if, it had started whispering (his) 
secret (to me) ; and all the while I stood motionless with one of my 
broad cheeks thrilled with the net of horripilation resulting from the 
pleasure of the touch of his hand and appearing like the buds of 
Kadamha serving as an ear-ornament. 

Taralikdt the carrier of my betel-nut-casket, had been for a bath 
just with me. Later on, she turned up as if after a long time and 
softly communicated to me while I was in the same state, Princess, 
( you know ) those two young ascetics of celestial form we saw on 
the bank of the lake Acchoda ; of them one who himself placed 
this spray of the heavenly tree on your ear, followed close on my 
heels very stealthily, guarding himself ( Lit. his sight ) from the 
other ( his companion ) under the cover of the thick avenue of 
blossomed creepers, while I was on my way ( home ) and 
inquired with reference to your Ladyship, ‘ O girl, who was this 
maiden ? Whose daughter is she ? What’s her name and where 
is she proceeding ? ” To this I returned, “ She is Mahaswetd, the 
daughter of the Apsaras Gaiirl who is sprung from the rays of the 
glorious Moon and of the King Hansa, the emperor of the 
GandJuzrvas, who uses for his 'footstool the iotus in Lak^mVs hand, 
whose long arm is marked with the decorative paintings on the 
cheeks of the passionate Gandharva women when sleeping in amorous 
sport, and the series of the nails of whose feet are polished ( Lit. 
tendered glossy ) being rubbed with tips of the rays ( proceeding ) 
from the crown- jewels of all the Gandharvas. She has now started 
for the golden-peaked ( Hemakuia ) mountain which is the abode of 
tbe Gandharvas.'' When I had told this, he stood motionless just 
for a while and thinking of something, surveyed me for long with a 
steady gaze and implored me rather explicitly, “ Oh lass, this 
appearance of yours, auspicious and free from frailty ( as it is ), does 
not give false promises even in this age ( of yours Lit. childhood ). 
So would you mind doing me a favour if requested by me ? 
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To this, I respectfully returned, humbly folding my hands, “ Sir, 
why need you talk so ? In the absence of merit, great souls like you 
venerated in all the three worlds, do not condescend to cast, on persons 
like us, even a glance ( that is ) capable of annihilating all sin, much 
less a command* May you unreservedly order me what you deem 
fit to be done and ( thus ) oblige me **. As I addressed him this, he 
greeted me with an affectionate glance as if I were a friend, (or ) a 
benefactress, ( or ) a restorer of life ; plucking a sprig of leaves from 
a neighbouring Tamala tree, he pressed it on a slab of stone and with 
its juice that bad the sweet odour of ichor of a Ga^wd/jtr-elephant, he 
wrote, on a rag torn off the edge of his ( own ) upper bark-garment, 
( this letter ) with the tip of the nail of the little finger of his lotus-like 
hand. He ( then ) handed it over to me saying, “ Please give this 
letter to that maiden secretly and when she is alone ”, With these 
words, she took it out of the beetle-casket and showed it ( to me ). 
But the ( mere ) talk about him, even though it consisted of words 
( only ) and ( as such ) though it formed the province of the ear 
( alone ), produced within me the pleasure of touch and infused me with 
the charm, as though, of the influence of the God of love, that entered 
me out and out, — which could be inferred from the appearance of 
bristles ( all over my body ) ; I took from her hand that piece of the 
bark-garment and deciphered the following lines scribbled thereon : — 
Holding out hope of fulfilment, thou hast fanned the yearning of my 
heart, enticing it with the pearl-necklace white like lotus-fibres, as one 
would carry away a swan born in the Manasa-lake, in a fixed direction, 
alluring it with a pearl-creeper, white like lotus-fibres. 

My perusal of that ( letter ) all the more augmented the morbid 
emotion of my mind afflicted by passion as does the confusion wrought 
by the loss of one’s bearings in the case of one ( who has ) lost his path, 
( or ) the night in the dark fortnight of one without sight, ( or ) the 
<:utting of the tongue of one without speech, ( or ) the conjurer’s (magic) 
feather-brush of one unable to perceive correctly, ( or ) the tendency of 
talking in delirious fever of one habituated to incoherent talks, ( or ) the 
fatal sleepiness of one affected by poison, ( or ) the Lokayatika system 
( of philosophy ) of one seeking pleasure in unrighteousness ( or ) the 
spirituous liquor of one ( already ) intoxicated, ( or ) the zealous act of 
wickedness of one possessed ( by a goblin ). And that agitation made 
me extremely restless as does the flood a river. Because of ( her for- 
tune of ) seeing him ( Pundanka ) a second time, I looked upon her 
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( Taralika ), as though, she had performed an act of great merit, ( or ) 
enjoyed a residence in heaven, ( or ) was guarded by a deity, ( or ) had 
won a blessing, (or) drunk nectar, (or) become the* ( consecreted ) 
queen of the three worlds ; though she always used to be near and was- 
greatly intimate with me, I began to talk to her reverently as if she 
were rarely to be seen and quite unfamiliar ( unseen hitherto ) ; even 
while standing by my side she seemed to me as though standing above 
all the world ; ( and in this state ) I indicated an inversion of the rela- 
tion between the maid and the mistress ( that existed between her and 
me ) inasmuch as I lovingly pampered her on her cheeks and her soft 
curly hair ; and I repeatedly asked her “ Taralikat tell me in what 
condition did you see him ? Of wliat other things did he talk to you ?* 
How long did you tarry there ? How far did he come following us ? ” 

( and such other questions ). Thus m the same condition, barring the 
entrance of one and all the servants, I spent ( that ) day in the same 
palace in her company, discussing that very topic. 

In due course, the solar disc reddened, as though, having shared its 
redness with my heart ( which was red — ^full of passion ), reclined on the 
edge of the firmament ; the Splendour of Daylight ( eagerly ) enamoured^ 
of the sight of the sun glowing with love, faded ( Lit. became pale ), as 
though, oppressed by passion and ( therefore ) prepared a bed of lotuses* 
( to appease the pangs thereof ); the rays of the sun, ( tinged ) tawny in 
the cascades of mountains, full of red clay and rising up from the lotus- 
beds, clustered together, like the herds of wild elephants ( flocking toge- 
ther getting up from lotus-beds); the day entered the caves of the Meru 
mountain along with the echoes of the rapturous neighing of the horses 
of the Sun’s chariot, ( the horses ) that were ardently longing for rest 
after their descent along the ( vault ) of the sky ; the lotus creepers in 
the cavities of half -closed red lotuses of which swarms of bees had entered : 
and ( therefore ) the hearts of which were full of darkness due to swoon 
at the separation from the sun, had begun to close ( their eyes ); and 
the couples of the Chakravdka birds had begun to separate after a 
mutual exchange of hearts which, as though, were passed through the 
hole of the common lotus-stalk which they had eaten up ; just at this 
time, my umbrella-carrier came up to me and informed me “ Princess, 
one of the two ascetic youths is at the gate ! He says that he has 
come to ask for the rosary.” 

With the mere utterance of the term Munikumdra I, though con- 
fined to my seat, as if, flew to the gate, and suspecting that he ( Punda- 
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riha ) had come, I summoned one of the { many ) chamberlains and 
sent him with the order to go and usher him in. Then, just after a 
moment, I saw the other young ascetic named Kapinjala — a com- 
panion worthy of him ( Pundarlka ) like the Youth of Beauty or Ma- 
dana of the youths (or) the Vernal Season of Madana, (or) the Sou- 
therly Breeze of the Spring — coming along the path directed by the 
chamberlain who was pale on account of old age, and following him (viz. 
the chamberlain ) like the morning sun-shine the moon-light. As he 
drew near, I marked his appearance rather greatly afflicted, ( or ) deje- 
cted, ( or ) blank, ( or ) supplicatory or suggestive of some desire un- 
accomplished. I got up, reverentially saluted ( him ), and myself fetched 
a seat for him. When he had occupied his seat, I washed his feet des- 
pite his reluctance and wiped them with the skirts of my silken upper 
garment ; thereafter I sat near him on the uncovered ground. He 
waited just for a while, and threw a glance at Taralika sitting by my 
side, as though, wishing to speak out something. From the very 
expression of his, I understood what he meant and so I assured him, 
“ Sir, she is not different from me ( Lit, my body ). You can proceed 
without any misgivings.” 

Thus assured by me, Kapinjala spoke out, “ Princess, what should 
I talk ? The sense of shame restrains my speech from ( even ) introduc- 
ing the subject at hand. How incongruous it is to construe — the 
tranquil ascetic folk contented in their forest residence and subsisting 
( merely ) qn roots and fruits with this world mostly full of love-affairs,, 
crowded with amorous pastimes of various sorts, polluted with attach- 
ment to enjoyments of sensual pleasures and ( so ) meant for men with 
minds agitated ( by passions ). See here how fate is out for e\ erything 
improper. Indeed the Almighty needs no effort to make a person a 
laughing-stock. I wonder if it befits the bark garments or suits the 
matted hair ! Is it proper for the austerities or is it a part of the pre- 
cepts of righteousness ? What an unprecedented parody ( of asceti- 
cism ). But this is certain that it must be disclosed ; for I find no 
others means ; no other remedy is available. I see no other refuge ; 
there is no other alternative ; and if I don’t tell, it would suddenly lead 
to a grave calamity. I disclose it ( to you only ) beaiuse the life of a 
friend has to be saved even at the cost of one's own life. You are 
aware that I openly remonstrated with him very severely in that way in 
the presence of your ladyship. Thus admonishing him, I angrily left the 
spot, gave up collecting flowers and went elsewhere. After your lady- 
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ship had left, I waited for a short time and thinking as to what he 
juight be doing then alone, I returned and hiding myself ( Lit. my body ) 
l)ehind the branches ( of a tree ), I discerned the place ( all over ). But 
when I did not find him there, I began to think, “ Can he have followed 
her as his mind is subjugated by passion ; or if she be gone, he, on com- 
ing to hirrlself and being ashamed, dare not show himself to me ; or 
perhaps enraged ( at my rebuff ) he lias already gone leaving me ( here ) ; 
^or perchance he has moved to another part ( of the forest ) from here, 
searching me.” Pondering over these ( and other ) probabilities, ' I 
stayed ( there ) for a short time. But, unaccustomed as I was to his 
absence even for a moment right up from the birth, I was pained ( at 
heart ) and I further thought, “ Maybe, being ashamed at the loss of firm- 
ness ( of the mind ), he might even do harm to himself. There is no 
act, indeed, that would not be prompted by the sense of shame. It 
would not therefore, be proper to leave him alone ( i.e. unattended).” 
Thus resolved, I started, seeking for him. In course of my search, the 
more I did not come across him the more I began to entertain apprehen- 
sions of various untoward incidents ( befalling him ) — with my mind 
nervous through affection for my friend and I beat the forest for a long 
time, watching closely here and there, vigilantly inspecting the thickets 
of trees and creepers, the avenues of sandal trees, the bowers of creep- 
ers, the banks of the lakes ( and so on ), 

I found him, thereafter, in a thicket of creepers which lay by the 
side of a lake and ( the growth of which was ) so thick that it was, as 
though, fashioned out of flowers, ( or ) full of bees, ( or ) cuckoos, ( or ) 
peacocks and ( hence ) being extremely charming ( it appeared ), as 
though, it was the birth place of Spring. He had given up all occu- 
pations and as such he appeared, as though, painted in a picture, ( or ) 
xarved out, ( or ) paralysed, ( or ) dead, ( or ) fast asleep, ( or ) deeply 
absorbed in Yogic meditations ; he was free from any activity, yet he 
moved from his proper conduct ; he was alone, nevertheless, attended 
by Madana ; he was full of passion ( redness ), at the same time, pale ; 
be had his heart empty, however, occupied by his beloved ; he was 
speechless, even while expressing the acute pangs of love ; he was 
seated on a slab of stone all the same preparing for suicide ; he was 
being tormented by the flower-arrowed God who lay unseen out of fear 
that he ( Pundanka ) might proclaim a curse on him ; quite motionless 
^s he was, his body was void of sense-organs, since they had, as though, 
entered his heart to observe the beloved that dwelt there, (or) 
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vanished at the fear of unbearable affliction, ( or ) disappeared leaving 
the body, being provoked at the mental agitation ; he was shedding a 
ceaseless shower of tears, many a stream of which was emitted through 
the space between the eyelashes, by his eyes still and closed and as 
though, irritated within by the smoke of the fire in the form of Madatta 
inflaming inside ; he was giving out ( heavy ) sighs that moved the 
filaments of the flowers on the neighbouring creepers, ( sighs ) that 
rushed out taking with them the reddish lustre of the lower lip, which 
was rather the rising flame of the fire of lo\'e that was consuming his 
heart ; his forehead was brightened by the spotless rays radiating from 
his nails, as he reclined his left cheek against the palm of his left band 
and so it appeared, as though, decked with a mark of extremely white 
sandal-paste ; his ear appeared, as if, to possess a blue lotus or a sprout 
-of Tantdla tree on account of the swarm of bees muttering, under the 
pretext of ( their ) sweet but indistinct buzzing, cupid’s charm that 
brings on infatuation ( ) when they ( the bees ) were allured 

by the pleasure of the fragrance that was still lingering there, as the 
Parijdta flower serving as his ear ornament, was removed only 
recently ; under the plea of horripilation ( appearing on his body ) due 
to the fervent love-longing, he wore, close to his person, a mass of 
broken flowery tips of cupid’s arrows fallen on every pore (of his skin) ; 
with his right hand, he held, on ( his ) chest, as an ensign of rudeness, 
the necklace flashing with a pencil of rays from ( his ) nails and ( hence ), 
as though, bristling with the pleasure of the touch of his hand ; he w^as 
toeing struck by the trees with the pollen in their flowers, which was, as 
if, the subjugating magic powder of Madana ; the shoots of the Asoka 
trees in the vicinity ( often ) touched him when shaken by breezes and 
v( thus ) as it were, imparted ( to him ) their hue ( Lit. redness, passion ); 
the Sylvan Grace (incarnate) was consecrating him with the 
showers of honey from the bunches of blooming flowers which 
{ showers ), as though, stood for the ( holy) waters at the time of his 
coronation as king of the realm of love ; the God of Love was smiting 
him, as it were, \vith hot and smouldering shafts in the form of 
Cliampaka buds falling on him and the fragrance of which was 
swallowed by teems of bees (hovering over him) ; the Southerly Breeze 
was chiding him with the humming sound of the bees intoxicated with 
the exuberent odour of the woodland, as if, it was its ( i. e. of the breeze ) 
threatening roar ; he was rendered fidgety by the month of Chaitra 
with the din of hosts of cuckoos cooing sweetly but indistinctly under 
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the influence of passion, which ( din ) was, as though, the clamour of 
victorious cries in honour of Spring ; he was clothed in pallor like the 
( pale ) moon of the dawn, ( or ) emaciated even as the ( subsided ) 
stream of the Ganges in summer, ( or ) fading, being internally consumed 
as does- the sandal -creeper ( with fire inside ) ; he seemed ( quite ) a 
different person ( altogether ) ( or ) like one unseen uptil now, ( or ) one 
unacquainted, ( or ) one undergone transmigration, ( or ) one transformed,, 
or one possessed ( by a ghost ), ( or ) one influenced by a devil, ( or ) one 
seized by an evil spirit, (or ) one mentally deranged, ( or ) one duped,. 
( or ) one blind, ( or ) deaf, ( or ) dumb ; be was, as though, absorbed in 
dalliance, ( or ) sunk in love ; his disposition now being not self-control- 
led, he had reached the climax of the influence of love, and as such ( i. e.- 
as a result of all this ) his original form was difficult to recognize. 

Gazing at him in that condition with a winkless eye for a long 
time, I was overpowered with dejection and my heart began to tremble 
as I reflected, “ So irresistible, indeed, is the power of cupid that he has^ 
in a moment, reduced him to altogether different state against which 
there should be no remedy ! Otherwise, how could a treasure-house of 
knowledge of this type all of a sudden, become null and void ! How 
strange it is that he, who right from his childhood had been of a steady 
nature and of an unerring conduct, and who ( as such ) was of a demea- 
nour to be envied by me and other ascetic youths, should this day, like an* 
ordinary fellow, be stupified by passion, with (his) knowledge disregarded,, 
prowess of austerities slighted and profundity destroyed ! Youth free from 
a slip, is seldom to be met with.’* Drawing near I took a seat on a part 
of that very slab and placing my hand on his shoulder, I asked him who^ 
still had his eyes closed, “ My dear Pundanka, what’s all this ?” Them 
with great effort, he opened his eyes, as though, irritated or full 
of agony, as though, they were stuck fast being closed for a long 
time, ( the eyes ) which had been reddened as a result of a 
constant weeping and wetted with the flow of tears and which 
( therefore ) had the hue of a bed of red lotuses screened with a 
white silken garment; and looked at me for long with a languid gaze ? 
he heaved a long sigh and said slowly and with great difficulty, faltering 
( Lit* with letters scattered ) through shame, “ My dear Kapinjala, 
thou dost know all this, why dost thou then, question me ?” On hearing 
that, I realized from his condition that his malady was ( absolutely ) 
irremediable ; with all that, resolving that a friend ought to ward off his 
companion embarking on an unrighteous path, I exhorted him, — 
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“ Friend Pundarlka, all this is well known to me. Yet I ask you 
‘this much only. Is all this that you are out to do now, assigned to you 
•by your teachers, or studied by you in the Scriptures, or is it a means 
to secure merit, or a new ( Lit. another ) fashion of practising pena- 
nce, or the path leading to heaven, or the secret of a vow, or a device 
for the realisation of Summum bonum, or a different sort of religious 
observance ? Is it at all proper for you even to think of this, much less 
to express or to see it ? Don’t you, like an unenlightened person, realize 
yourself being made a butt of ridicule by this accursed cupid ? For 
only a fool is tortured by him. What hope of pleasure can you imagine 
in this sensual objects condemned by the good and highly prized by the 
vulgar ? That idiot, who superimposes the idea of happiness on sen- 
sual pleasures that bring in their wake a series of calamities, indeed, 
waters a grove of poisonous creepers with the notion of acquiring merit, 
hugs the blade of a sword thinking it to be a garland of blue lotuses, 
grasps a deadly (Lit. black) serpent considering it to be a line of smoke of 
black aloe, clasps burning charcoal taking it to be a (red) gem, or extir- 
pates the pestle-like tusk of an infuriated tusker believing it to be a lotus 
fibre ! You have realised the essential character of the objects of senses, 

: still why do you carry that impotent knowledge as the fire-fly its (futile) 
light, when you do not control your turbulent mind, and check your 
senses excited by the prevalence of violent passion and taking to way- 
wardness, like the streams ( rendered turbid by a thick mass of dust and 
flowing outside the course ) ? ( After all ) Who is this Cupid ? Rely 
on your firmnes and put down this depraved ( one ). But he intercepted 
me in my discourse and wiping off from his eyes the flow of tears that 
bad started through every interval between the eyelashes, he uttered, 
reclining on my hand, “ Dear, what is the use of further exhorting ( me ); 
you are well at ease for you have not entered the range of these Cupid’s 
darts, deadly as they are, like the impulses of the poison of a snake. It 
is much easier to offer counsel to others. He alone deserves to be 
advised who is in his senses, or has a mind ( free to think ), or can see 
- or listen or understand what he has heard, or is able to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the evil ! But in my case all this is far away. Firm- 
ness, wisdom, courage, consciousness-talk about all these has vanished. 
This life somehow hangs on effortlessly in this way. The ( proper ) 
time for tendering advice has elapsed long since. The occasion for 
exercising courage is long past. The opportunity for a reflection lias 
.slipped away and the hour of resorting to knowledge ( too ) is left far 
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back. Who, but thee, is to advise me at this time or divert me from 
pursuing a wrong course ? On whose words but thine should I rely now ? 
Who else ( excepting you ) is a friend to me in the whole world, who* 
would fill your place ( Lit. like you ) ? What can I do now since I 
cannot bridle myself up ? You have seen how in so short a while I am 
reduced to this wretched plight. This is not the time to offer advice. I 
wish, before I die ( Lit. as long as I live ), a treatment administeredl 
against the fire of love which is as scorching as the rays of the twelve 
Suns that arise at the period of the Dissolution, I feel that my limbs- 
are inflamed, my heart boiling, my eyes scorched and my body burningr 
Now do what is opportune With these words he stood quiet. 

In spite of his defence, I tried to dissuade him off and on. But 
when he did not lend me his ear though I explained to him clearly 
in coaxing and entreating terms, ( recounting ) the precepts of Scrip- 
tures, with illustrations and with (references to) historical episodes^ 
1 reflected : “ He has reached the climax ; now he cannot be forced to 
retrace his steps. Counselling is of no avail now. Let me at least 
try to save his life.” With this resolve, I got up, went to the lake 
and cut out therefrom juicy lotus-fibres, plucked lotus-leaves furnished 
with water drops, and took off red, blue and white lotuses, charming 
with the sweet fragrance of the pollen inside. ( With these ) I returned 
and prepared a bed for him ( therewith ) on the same slab embowered 
with creepers. When he had stretched himself there at ease, I 
( plucked and ) squeezed the tender shoots of sandal and other trees- 
bard by and with that juice inherently sweet and cool like snow, 1 
made a mark on his forehead ; I smeared ( therewith ) the whole of 
his body, beginning with the soles of his feet. To stop his perspira- 
tion, I used the dust of camphor strewn ( about ) through the holes- 
of the cracked barks of a neighbouring (camphor) tree, powdering 
it with my hands. I laid, on his chest, a ( strip of ) bark-garment wet 
with sandal- juice and fanned him with a plantain-leaf shedding sprays^ 
of transparent water. I was, thus, busy with arranging his bed witb 
fresh lotus-leaves now and then, besmearing his body with sandal-juice 
again, wiping off his sweat often ( with the camphor-dust ) and cease- 
lessly fanning him with the plantain leaf, when I thought with anxiety ^ 
** Nothing, indeed, is difficult for the Mind-born to achieve. What 
a vast difference there is between this person ( i. e. Pundanka )r 
innocent by nature and contented with his dwelling in the forest, and 
MahaswetSt the daughter of the emperor of the Gandharvas and 
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store of various amorous sports and sentiments. Few things, indeed^ 
are difficult for him ( i. e. Love ) to fashion or perform and few are 
left unsubdued or xmdone ( by him ) in this world. Insolently he 
moves on towards objects, even if they be inaccessible. Who can 
defy him ? What need we say of sentient beings when he is capable 
of mating even inanimate things, if it pleases him ! To instance : the 
Kumudim entertains a passion for the rays of the Sun ; the Katnalim 
as well, forgets her dislike for the rays of the Moon ; the Night too^ 
mixes with the Day ; the Moon-light adapts herself to the Darkness ; 
the Shade, also, faces a ( burning ) Light ; even the Lightning forgets 
fickleness ( Lit. becomes steady ) in the company of the Cloud, and 
similarly Old Age moves on with Youth. What is left for him as 
difficult to achieve when he contrived to reduce this profound oceans 
of tranquillity ( i. e. Pundarika ) to an insignificant state like the 
( fickle ) blade of grass ? How great was his penance and how mean- 
is this condition ( of his ) ! This danger has ( all of a sudden ) cropped 
up and there is no means to counteract ( it ) in any way. In order to 
save his life, what should 1 do now, how should 1 act, where should 
I proceed, whom should I resort to, what remedy can there be, who 
would be my help-mate, what plan should I adopt, what device should 
1 employ, or what refuge should I seek ? By which tact or expedient 
or in what way or by which resolute determination or design or 
consolation -would he live ? ” These and other thoughts came and 
crossed my mind which was distressed through grief. I further 
reflected ; “ What purpose would be served by the contemplation of 
such unprofitable thoughts ? I must protect his life by any means — 
fair or foul. Barring ( his ) union with her, there is no other alterna- 
tive to save it. On account of his boyhood and shyness, he may be 
considering his love-affair as antagonistic to his austerities, as unworthy 
( of himself ) and as if a mockery of his own self ; it is, then, certain 
that he would never fulfil his cherished desire by himself proposing to 
her, even if he be breathing his last breath ( Lit. his life remaining by 
one breath only). His love-sickness brooks no delay. The good 
opine that a friend’s life should, in all cases, be protected by commit- 
ting even a base act howsoever censurable ( it may be ). This ex- 
tremely ignominious and ignoble deed has become obligatory for me. 
What else could be done ? What other alternative could there be ? By 
ail means, I must run to her and inform her of this plight (of his ) 
Thus determined, I have come hither, leaving that place under some 
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^excuse without e\^eii informing him, as I apprehended tliat he might 
disallow me through shame if he knew that I w'as out for an unseemly act. 
This being the case, Your Ladyship is at liberty to act what is opportune 
or in keeping with this sort of love or in conformity with my visit to this 
pkice or what befits you. Concluding thus, he stood silent, fixing his 
eyes on me with the expectation as to what I might reply. 

As I listened to it, I felt myself lying above all ecstasies, as though, 
plunged in a lake of ambrosial bliss, { or ) merged into the ocean of 
sexual pleasures, ( or ) standing on the summit of ( the fulfilment of) all 
cherished desires, ( or ) carried over the highest pitch of all festivities ; I 
communicated ( to Kapinjala ) that it was the occasion for great joy 
( for me ), through the flow of clear drops of tears of joy — ( tears) heavy 
and big as they did not come in contact with the eye-lashes, falling again 
and again in continuous succession (and therefore) appearing, as if, thread- 
ed in a garland, and which did not touch my dimples as my face w'as 
bent a little through bashfulness that arose in me that very moment — I 
immediately began to muse : ‘‘ Thank God, tliat this Cupid has closely 
followed him too as he did me ; To be true, even while tormenting me, 
he has ( now ) to some extent manifested his favour to me. If it is true 
that he is in this condition, what, then, has Love not done to oblige me ? 
What has he not accomplished ( for me ) ? Who else is my friend as 
helpful as him ? How would a lie, even in dream, slip from Kapinjala s 
mouth, serene as his appearance is ? When matters have come to this 
stage, wliat should I also do ? What should I say in his presence ? Even 
as my thoughts ran so, the door-keeper hurried in and informed me : 
“ Princess, learning from her attendants that you are indisposed. Her 
Majesty is on a visit to you”. On hearing it, Kapinjala, fighting shy of 
great people, quickly sprang to his feet and whispered, “ Princess, here 
arises an occasion that would delay you ; the Divine Sun, the crest- jewel 
of the three worlds, is about to set ; so I must go ; here I fold my liands 
with all my heart to beg ( of you ) a present viz. the protection of the 
life of my dear friend ; this is all I have at my command Thus, 
without even waiting for some time for a reply, he departed, somehow 
finding an exit through the gate entirely blockaded by the female door- 
keepers, tliat were entering with golden staves in their hands, heralding 
my mother, and by bands of chamberlains and by ( other ) attendants who 
carried betel-leaves, flowers, scented powders and cosmetics, whose 
liands were busy waving chowries and who, in their train, were followed 
hy persons — hump-backed, thin-bodied { or barbarians ), deaf and dwarf 
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and by eunuchs and deaf-mutes. My mother came to me, stayed with 
me for a long time and returned home. Absent-minded as I was, I 
little perceived what she did on coming there, what she talked ( or ) how 
she acted. 

After her departure, when the Sun, who has pigeon-like green 
steeds, who is the lord of the existence of the day -lotuses and the 
friend to the ChakravWzas, went down the western horizon and became 
red ; the beds of lotuses turned green ; the east became dark and when 
the mortal world became enveloped in darkness that was as dark as the 
mud from the nether worlds, as though, engulfed in the floods of oceans 
at the time of the final DestrucHofty I utterly at my wits’ end, asked 
that very Tamlika ( who had helped me so far ) : “ Dear Taralikuy 
how is it that you don’t understand that this heart of mine is so 
completely perplexed and my senses so perturbed through diffidence. 
I am unable to decide by myself even a little bit as to what I should do. 
Please, guide me to do what is proper for the occasion. liere 
Kapinjala has left saying so in your very presence. Blinded by 
passion, if I, without the permission of my father or the consent of my 
mother, were to approach him of my own accord and get myself 
married ( to him ), giving up, like ordinary maidens, ( all feeling of ) 
shame, forsaking jiatience, abandoning modesty, not minding public 
scandal, infringing the dictates of good conduct, disregarding my 
cliaracter, slighting the noble family and courting infamy, ( I am afraid ) 
there would accrue ( to me ) great demerit through the violation of (my) 
elders. On the other hand, resorting to the other alternative through 
consideration for DJuxrmay if I were to choose death, even then, in tlie 
first place, there would follow the rejection of the affectionate solicitation 
of the noble Kapinjala who approaching me of himself, preferred a 
request for the first time. Secondly, in case there occurs a fatal 
disaster to his life through discippointment caused by me, there, too, 

I would be guilty of a grave sin, arising from the murder of an ascetic.” 
While I was arguing thus, the approach of Moon-rise rendered the east 
dusky with the faint glimmers like tlie vernal grove with the ix)llen of 
flowers. 

Then, the eastern quarter appeared, with the ( advancing ) 
•splendour of the Moon, as though, rendered pale with pearl-powder from 
( Lit. generated in ) the temples of elephants in the form of ckrkness — 

( the temples ) that were torn off by the lion in the form of Moon with 
{ its ) paws, ( or ) whitish with the mass of sandal- powder fallen from 
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the bosoms of the Siddlicz S&auties ( dwelling ) on the Eastern Moun- 
tain, ( oi ) whitened with the rising sands on the shore — ( the sands ) 
heaved up by the breezes over the waves of the surging sea. By slow 
degrees the moon-light, spreading about, beautified the face of Nighty as 
if, it was the radiance of the teeth ( cf Night, falling around ) as s//e 
smiled gently at the sight of the Moon (her Lord). Thereafter, the 
night began to be adorned with the orb of the moon shooting up 
through the surface from the subterranean region, even like the rounded 
hoods of 6e.sa ( shooting up etc. ). Gradually, charm was imparted to 
Night by the rising Moon who, like the youth, was full of nectar, 
delighted the whole of humanity, was endeared by passionate ladies, had 
just discarded the early phases ( Lit. childhood ), was the ally of Cupid, 
was now full of flush and who alone deserved to enjoy carnal pleasures. 

Now, 1 saw the Moon arisen ; he was tinged with the glow of his 
recent rise ( and as such ) he appeared, as though, flashed with the hue of 
corals in the ocean nearby, ( or ) stained with the blood of ( his ) fawn 
mauled by a lion on the Rising Mountain, with its paws, ( or ) marked 
with the ( red ) alaktaha dye applied to the soles by Rohini angered in 
love quarrel ; ( at his sight ) my heart, though burning with the blazing 
fire of- love inside, was darkened ( with passion) ; my body, though rest- 
ing on the lap of Taralika, was entirely in the hands of Cupid ; my eyes 
though fixed on the Moon, faced death ; at the very moment, 1 began to 
think ( rather nervously ), “ On the one hand, here are assembled Cupid, 
the month of Chaitra, the Malaya-breezes and others and on the other, 
stands this \dllainous and wretched Moon that cannot be withstood, and 
my heart is distressed with the utterly unbearable agonies of love. The 
rise of this ( i.e. of the Moon ) is, in my aise, tantamount to the shower of 
burning coals over one seized with burning fe\’er, to a snow-fall over one 
shivering with cold, ( or ) to a bite of a deadly cobra to one fainting 
under the swelling due to poison. But in the midst of my thoughts, 
swoon brought on by Moon-rise, closed my eyes, ( overpowering me ) 
even like the langour ( brought on at the Moon-rise and withering beds 
of lotuses). But, shortly afterwards, I regained consciousness through 
the fanning and by the application of sandal-paste hurriedly fetched by 
Taralika, I saw her ( i. e. Taralika) sobbing, holding over my fore- 
head a stick of oozing moon -stone, with face clouded with showers of 
uninterrupted tears, smitten with confusion, as though, possessed by 
dejection in a corporeiil form. Finding that I had opened my eyes, she 
fell at my feet and folding her hands besmeared ( Lit. wet ) with sandal- 
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paste, requested me, “ Princess, what is the use of being ashamed or 
having consideration for the elders ? Pray, be pleased to despatch me 
( there ). I will ( soon ) bring that person dear to your heart or get up 
yourself and start for that place. Henceforth you will not be able to 
suffer this emotion which intensifies the love-longing a hundred-fold ( Lit. 
which produces hundreds of longings ) at the rise of the powerful Moon, 
even as the ocean ( characterised by sharks and which lashes into fury — 
Lit. surging with hundreds of waves — at the rise of etc . ) Cutting 
short her speech, I remarked. I'oolish girl I what is love to me ? Here 
has arrived the Moon ( one friendly to the white lotuses ), removing all 
thoughts of hesitation, pushing aside all search for means, obviating all 
obstacles, dispelling all doubts, eliminating all fears, uprooting the* feel- 
ing of shame, covering the fault of levity arising from my voluntarily 
going to him and avoiding all delay; he would conduct me either to 
death or to him ( i. e. Pundanka ). Therefore, come along, let me 
honour him, while I live, by somehow going to him, my beloved, who 
is worrying me ( so much ). So saying, I got up, somehow supporting 
myself on her, as my limbs were distressed through fatigue of the swoon 
caused by passion. As 1 started, my riglit eye commenced throbbing 
foreboding an evil. I thought ( rather ) apprehensively, “ This is some- 
thing new that fate has begun ( now ).” 

Now, all the space in the world was submerged, with its light, by 
the orb of the Moon that had not advanced far enougli, that imitated a big 
water-channel on the mansion in the form of the three worlds, draining,, 
as if, lloods of chiinam, (or) emitting many a stream of sandal-juice, 
(or) showering thousands of streamlets of the celestial Gcinges, (or) pour- 
ing forth floods of the ocean of nectar ; people (then) enjoyed, as though, 
a residence in the White Island, (or) the pleasure of a visit to the world 
of the moon ; the globe of the earth was, as if, being lifted up from within 
the midst of the milky ocean, by the Moon tliat had the splendour of 
the round tusk of the Primordial Boar ; in every house, the women- 
folk had started, in honour of the rising Moon, presenting respectful 
offerings of Argha consisting of sandal- water and scented with fully 
opened ( night ) lotuses ; the thoroughfares were thronged with 
thousands of female messengers of love despatched by passionate ladies ; 
like the splendour of beds of lotuses concealed under the lustre of blue 
lilies ; the Abhisdrikas veiled in blue silken garments, were flying about, 
startled by the fright due to the light of the moon ; with swarms of 
bees attached to every flower, the lotus-creepers in the pools of the 
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houses, were blooming ; with their interior being whitened with the thick 
pollen from the beds of expanded lotuses, the atmosphere put on the 
appearance of an islet in the river of Night ; the world, like the great 
ocean, satuialed with delight at the Moon-rise, was, as if, full of emo- 
tion of love, (or) made up of festive moods, (or) filled with graceful 
movements, (or) composed of joys (alone) ; the first watch of night was 
agreeable with the notes of garrulous peacocks exulted (at the noise of) 
springs (gushing) from the water-courses of moon-stones ; at this time, 
I descended from the balcony of tlie palace, veiling my face with a red 
silken garment which was, as though, woven out of the rays of rubies, 
unobserved by cmy of my attendants but (only) followed by Taralika 
having (in her hands) various lloweis, tambrila, cosmetics and perfumed 
powders ; my locks of hair were disorderly and greyish because they 
stuck to the same slightly concealed sandal-mark on the forehead and 
my dress was soaked in the unguents in the form of sandal-paste 
applied ( to my body ) in (my) swoon ; I had the rosary round my neck 
in the very same position and the nosegay of the Parijaia kissing the 
tip of of the ear. 

Descending, I came out through a side-gate of the Pramadavana 
and proceeded towards him, closely followed by a swarm of bees dragged 
by the fragrance of the spraj'' of Puf ijdta^ running after ( me ), vacating 
the gardens and — deserting beds of lotuses, producing the illusion of a 
veil of a blue garment. On my way, finding myself unattended ( by any 
servant ) and with Taralika alone by my side, I reflected, “ Of what 
avail is the suite to one advancing to meet one’s dearest ? Isn’t it that 
these play the role of attendants ? For, Cupid follows ( me ) with his 
arrow fixed on a strung bow. The Moon guides ( Lit. drags ) ( me ), 
stretching out his arm ( Lit. rays). Passion supports (me) at every 
step with the fear that I may slip. My heart pushing aside all feeling 
of shame, is running ahead together with the senses. Longing leads me 
on, seating me on resoluteness ( i. e. making me resolute )’*. I said 
openly, *^Taralika, my dear, would this miscreant of the Moon, seizing 
him by his hair, with ( his hands in the form of ) rays, even like me, 
drag him towards nie ! ” But at this Taralika only ridiculed me, “ Prin- 
cess, aren’t you mistaken ? What regard does he entertain for him (i.e, 
Pundafika) ? For, he himself, like a love-sick person, is making (those) 
various gestures towards your Ladyship. Why ! Under the guise of 
his reflection, he is kissing your cheeks bedewed with drops of perspira- 
tion, With his arms ( rays ) throbbing, he is falling on ( your ) charm- 
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ing protuberant breasts. He is feeling the jewels in ( your ) zone. With 
his body — reflected in ( your ) spotless nails, he is falling at your feet. 
Besides, on his body he is bearing, like one smitten with love, pallor like 
the smear of sandal unguents dried up by the fever ( of love ). His 
arms ( rays ) are white like ( with or due to ) the coils of lotus fibres. 
Under the pretext of his image (therein), he is falling on (in) 
the crystal flooring. He is plunging in the lotus-pools with his feet 
( rays ) dusty with the pollen from the filaments in the ketaki plant. 
He lays his hands ( rays ) on the moon-stones wet with sprays of water. 
He deserts ( Lit. hates ) beds of day -lotuses with pairs of chakravakas 
parted”. Engrossed in these and other talks appropriate for the occa- 
sion, I came near that spot with Taralika, There, I was just washing 
my feet that were dusty with the pollen of flowers on the creepers on 
my way, in the pools of the ( oozing ) moonstones flowing from the slopes 
of the Kailasa mountain at the rise of the Moon, when 1 perceived a 
sound of weeping not very distinct because of distance and preferably of 
a man, on the western bank of the lake in the very region where he ( i.e. 
Pundarlka) lay. From the very beginning some misgiving was lurk- 
ing in my mind and now by this (sound ), my heart was, as though, 
entirely rent asunder ; with a sad heart, as if, betraying some misfortune 
I nervously said, “ Taralika what can this be ? ” and with my limbs 
seized with tremor, I quickened my space in his direction. 

There, I heard Kapinjala whose voice could clearly be ascertained 
even from a distance on account of the prevalence of midnight, raising 
bitter cries of distress and bewailing ( piteously ) in this and other ways, 
“ Alas ! I am doomed, I am ruined, I am duped ! Ah ! What is this 
fallen to my lot ! What’s all this ! I am undone. You ghoul of Cupid, ill- 
willed, villainous, merciless, what an atrocious act have you committed I 
You vile, sinful, ill-mannered Mahaswetdf what wrong did he do to you ! 
You Moon, wretched, ill-behaved, base-born, be now contented I Oh 
youaccnvsed Southerly Breeze, lost to all civility, fulfilled are your desires, 
accomplished is your mission ! Blow you, now, at ease ! Oh venerable 
Swetaketu, fond of thy son, thou knowest not that thou hast been 
robbed ! Woe me ! Piety, you are now property-less ! Oh Penance f 
you are now without any support ! Oh Saraswati, you have, ( now ), 
become a widow ! Oh Truthfulness, thou art orphaned ( now ) ! Oh 
Heaven ! You are void ! Dear friend, pray wait for me. I would also 
follow you. I am unable to stay back alone without you, even for a 
moment. How is it that to-day you, like a stranger, ( or ) a person 
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unseen before, have gone away leaving me all of a sudden ! How is it 
that you have become so hard-hearted ! Without thee — oh tell me — 
where should I go, whom should I beg and whom should I submit to ! 
I am left without a guide ; the quarters are desolate to me, life useless, 
penance purposeless and the worlds joyless ! With whom am I to move 
and to whom should I talk ! Please respond to my call ! Where has 
disappeared that affectionate friendship ( of yours ) with me and where 
has gone that mode of speech ( of yours ) always introduced with a 
smile 

Clearing that, even from a long distance I gave out a loud scream, 
as though, I had lost iny life, and with all my strength ran up to that 
place, as if, I was carried, being lifted up by somebody ; ( while run- 

ning ) my upper garment got entangled in the creepers on the bank of 
the lake and ( as such ) was tattered ; T faltered at every step in my 
quick strides, not knowing whether they were set on even or uneven 
surface. There, on a bed of lotus-fibres, which was rather a delicate 
garland of lotuses — white, blue and red — and of various other wild flowers, 
which appeared to be made up of shafts of the I'lower -arrowed God, and 
which was situate near tlie bank of the lake on a plane slab of moon- 
stones oozing showers of cool drops, I, unfortunate and sinful, saw the 
holy one ( i, e. Pundarika ) lying only recently expired ; being 
extremely still, he looked, as if, listening to the sound of my footsteps ; 
he was, as if, fallen asleep comfortably that very moment, for the pangs 
of love were ( now ) relieved by the internal anger ; he seemed 
practising Pramyama, by way of expiation for his ruffled mind ; with 
his lower lip radiating lustre, he was, as though, saying, “ It is for 
your sake that I am reduced to this plight ** ; as he had turned on 
his side through ( his ) hatred for the moon, he appeared, as though, 
pierced by his ( Moon’s ) rays under the pretext of the rays shooting 
from the nails of his ( Pun^arlka's ) hand which was placed ( by him ) 
on his heart afflicted by the fire of love ; his forehead was marked with 
a line of sandal — paste, ( now ) dry and pale, which ( line ) had the 
appearance of the crescent of the ( waning ) moon in the form of 
Madana, risen to portend his own destruction ; his eyes were not quite 
closed — a part of them was contracted through the agonies of the darts 
of the Love’s arrows ; the pupils, being turned round, were slightly 
visible ; they ( the eyes ) looked red due to constant weeping and 
therefore appeared, as though, shedding blood, for the tears were dried 
up as the life was extinct ; his life had forsaken him, as though, through 
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rage that some other person ( i. e. MaJmswefa ) was now dearer to him 
than itself ( the life ) ; he was enjoying the comforts of the state of 
being non-sentient having, as though, voluntarily discarded life along 
with the agonies of passion ; or rather contemplating on the science of 
the acquisition of Love ; or, as though, practising some unusual 

process of control of breath (SfTO^ir) ; Cupid had, as though, snatched 
away his life by way of bakheesh as a mark of favour for having 
brought about my arrival ( there ) ; dressed in the ( special ) attire for 
tl)e vow in honour of Cupid, with the triple stripes ( of sandal paste 
serving as holy ashes) on his forehead, with the sacred thread 
consisting of juicy lotus-fibres, with the line garment made of the 
( delicate ) leaf from the interior of the plantain tree, closely touching 
his shoulder ; with the necklace as a rosary of big seeds ( in his hand ), 
with his body whitened with the thick smear of pure camphor serving 
as the holy ashes, and charming with fibres tied ( round his wrist ) as 
protective amulets, he was, as if, endeavouring to obtain the spell to 
unite with me ; he was, as if, rebuking me lovingly with his eye, saying, 
** O hard-hearted girl 1 you did not even oblige me, your attendant, by 
showing yourself to me a second time ; as his mouth ( Lit. lips ) was 
slightly opened, his front was brightened up with the rays of his teeth 
which were corning out, and which were, as though, the lunar rays that 
had entered his body to rob him of his life ; with his left hand placed on 
the heart that was rather breaking by the tortures of passion, he was, 
as though, stopping me seated in his heart, saying “ Oh you, dear to me 
as my life, be pleased ; do not go away along with my life ; as he had 
stretched and raised the other (hand) — bristling with the rays — radiating 
from his nails and hence, as though, shedding, ( the sap of ) sandal 
( tree ), he appeared, as if, warding off the ( “ hot *’ ) moon-light 
( therewith ) ; he had by his side the Kamandalu, an associate in his 
austerities, which was, as though, looking, with its upraised neck, the 
path by which his life had passed only recently ; with the coil of fibres 
serving as the necklace, he seemed, as though, being carried away to the 
other world, tied with the nooses in the form of the rays of the moon ; 
at my sight Kapinjala raised both of his hands and shrieked out help ! 
help I ” and with the flow of tears doubled, clasped him ( Pundarika ) 
by his neck. 

Overpowered by the darkness caused by the swoon, I felt myself, 
as though, entering the infernal regions and I knew nothing as to where I 
went, what I did or what I talked. I could not understand even this 
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viz. why at that very moment my life did not pass away-whether it was 
due to my stupid heart which is hard ( or ) to the fact that I was desti- 
ned to undergo ( this ) long-standing grief, ( or ) because I was the abode 
of the misdeeds done in the past lives, or because it was the result of 
the skilfulness of the diabolical fate in causing agony, ( or ) whether it 
was due to the extreme crookedness of ( this ) accursed Cupid. Only 
this much ( I knew that ) regaining consciousnes after a long time,-Ab 
me !“I saw myself rolling on the surface of the earth, burnt (incessantly) 
by unbearable grief, as though, I was fallen into fire ; when I got up 1 
couldn’t believe that impossibility viz. his death and my survival and 
shouting an afflicted cry, I lamented “ Alas ! Alas ! what has befallen 
me ! O mother, O father, O friend ! ”, I bewailed, “ O my Lord— the 
prop of my life — please tell me where are you going — O cruel one — 
leaving me alone and helpless ! Inquire of Taralilta — what state I passed 
through for your sake and how, with great difficulty, I passed the day 
which to me was like thousands of ages ! Be pleased, talk with me at 
least once show compassion to this devotee of yours ; cast at least one 
glance at me ! Fulfil my cherished desire. I am distressed, I am devoted 
to you, I love you, 1 am helpless, I am a child, I have no other go, 
I am grieved, there is none whom I can look to for protection, I am 
overpowered by love, — why don’t you take pity on me ! Tell me did 
I offend you ? Have I failed to carry out ( what you wished ) ! What 
order of yours did I disobey ? What thing was there that was agree- 
able to you and yet not liked by me that you should get enraged and 
go away forsaking this devotee of yours without any ( just ) cause, not 
fearing any public censure ? O what a sinful crooked ( woman lam), 
clever in cheating with insincere attachment that I am still alive ! I am 
doomed, unfortunate as I am ! How is it that everything is lost to me — 
yourself, my modesty, my kinsmen, the heaven. Fie upon me-who 
have done misdeeds, that you should be reduced to this state for my 
sake ! There can be no woman with so devilish a heart that I went 
home, leaving you in such a condition. Of wliat use are these to me — my 
home, my mother or father, my relatives, servants ( when you are lost 
to me ), Woe to me ! With whom shall I seek protection ? O fate, 
take pity on me~I request you give me a present ( in the form) of my 
lover ! O gracious Destiny I Have pity for me ! Save this helpless lady I 
I was, as though, melting away or being liquefied or being reduced to a 
watery state under the pretext of incessant showers of tears falling 
over and over from the eyes. The syllables of my lamcfttation also gush- 
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ing out ( of the mouth )were, as if, attended by streams of tears, as they 
were accompanied by the tips of rays (flashing) from the teeth ; with 
the flowers dropping inclose succession, my hair appeared, as if, shedding 
drops of tears and my ornaments, as well, weeping with the tetirs in 
the form of pure rays ( radiating ) from the jems, I, as if, longed for 
his revival and my death ; with all my soul I wished to enter the heart 
of his who was dead ; with the palm of my hand, I touched ( his ) cheeks 
( his ) forehead, the roots of matted hair of which were whitened by dried 
sandal-paste, ( his ) shoulders whereon were placed the succulent fibres^ 
and ( his ) bosom that was covered with lotus- leaves that were rolled in 
the drops of the sandal- juice ; I rebuked him saying “ O Pundarlka ” 
how merciless are you ; you do not pay regards to me who am so afflict- 
ed ; I implored him off and on ; kissed him often and often ; repeatedly 
embraced him and cried profusely. I condemned the necklace saying 
“ You wretched, you, too, did not withhold his life till I returned ! I fell 
at Kapinjala's feet now and then, beseeching him ** O Sir, be pleased to 
revive him Again and again, I clasped Taralika round her neck and 
wept bitterly. I still wonder, when I think, how those thousands of 
miserable yet coaxing expressions, unimagined, uninstructed, uninitiated 
unseen heretofore, occurred to this accursed self at that time ? Whence 
did those affectionate phrases and those extremely pitiable wailings of 
distress, came to me ? Unparalleled was that incident. The streams of 
tears gushing from within gave rise, as if, to the waves of the Deluge, as 
if, fountains of tears were let loose, (by me ) within me ; shoots of 
distressed cries were, as if, growing ( from me ) ; sorrows grew, as if, to 
hundreds of heights ; swoons, as though, ran up in series. You Revered 
Sylvan Deities 1 be gracious, give me ( back ) his life ! Protect me, O 
earth ! O Night, you who bestow favours on the whole of the world ! 
Why don’t you ( then ) have sympathy for me ? O fatherly Kailasa 
( Mountain ), I submit to thee, show kindness unto me ! ” In such and 
other terms I cried loudly — I didn’t know how long — like one seized by 
a devil, ( or ) haunted ( by an evil spirit ), ( or ) like one frenzied ( or ) 
possessed by a ghost. 

Even as she was narrating her account thus, swoon subdued her 
consciousness, as if, she somehow experienced that very miserable 
past. But Chandrapi^a who was grieved, hurriedly stretched his 
hand, like a servant, and held her as she was falling suddenly on the 
slab of the stone. Fanning her slowly back to consciousness with the 
skirts of her own upper garment that was wet with tears, he was 
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moved with compassion ; his cheeks were washed by the flood of tears 
and he said to her who had now come to herself, “O Revered Lady, 
I am, indeed, sinful for I have renewed your grief which has brought 
you to this plight. So enough of this story ! Let it be cut short 
(here). I, too, cannot attend to it. For (one’s) sorrows, though 
belonging to the past, when made the subject of confidential talks .with 
friends, cause in a friend, while being narrated, agonies equal to those 
(actually) experienced ( by the narrator ). Pray, do not therefore, 
again and again, subject this precious life of yours somehow held up, to 
the state of fuel to the lire in the form of recollection of the grief”. 

TIjus consoled, she heaved a long and hot sigh and replied 
despondently, with eyes full of tears, “Prince, it is too much ( to 
imagine ) that this ruthless life that did not desert me then at that 
frightful and accursed night, would leave me now ! I feel that even the 
Lord of Death must be shunning my sight, ill-fated and sinful as 
I am ! Whence could this hard heart of mine have grief ? All this 
(grief) is a false show in tlie case of this wicked and depraved heart. 
This ( heart ) that has entirely renounced the sense of shame, has made 
me tliG fore-most of the shameless ( women ). Of what account is this 
narration to me, who under the stimulus of manifested passion, 
experienced all this, like one fashioned out of adamant ? What other 
account, more j-Xiinfiil than this, will be there, which would defy 
hearing or naration ? I shall only tell you that mysterious incident 
that succeeded this “bolt from the blue”. I shall disclose ( to you ) that 
slight cause for sustaining my life, that is not quite manifest (to me) 
and that occurred then, whereby I, supported by the mirage of a 
distant hope, am still tolerating this burdensome, purposeless, ungrateful 
and wretched body — which is almost dead and which is, as if, belonging 
to someone else. Please hear 1 

Thereafter, when things had happened thus in that strange condi- 
tion, I bewailed in various ways, and bent upon committing suicide, I 
said to Taralika, “You hard-hearted, get up, how long are you going to 
weep ? Get together some sticks of wood and arrange the pyre. I 
shall follow my lord ( to the other world )”. Just then, from out of the 
lunar orb, there suddently descended through the firmament, a person 
of extraordinary features and celestial form, bearing the characteristics 
of a great personage, with the body sparkling like the night-lotuses, 
tucking his silken upper garment while like a ball of ambrosial froth, 
(the garment) sticking to the edge of his armlet and fluttering on the 
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wind ; his broad cheeks Hashed with the (red) lustre of the gems in the 
ear-rings dangling from both of his ears ; he had, on his bosom, a highly 
brilliant garland which, because of the big pearls (therein), was, as 
though, a cluster of stars strung together ; his head-gear was knotted 
with the skirts of a white silk cloth ; his head was full of clusters of 
curly hair dark like a swarm of bees ; his ear-ornaments were of full- 
blown moon-lotuses ; his shoulders were marked with decorative lines 
of saffron-paintings on the breasts of lustful damsels ; with the halo of 
the radiance of his person, pure as it was like transparent water, he 
was, as it were, bathing the quarters - with the scented showers of 
multiple sprays of nectar, dripping from his body and cool, as though, 
causing a shivering sensation, he was anointing (the space), as if, with 
thick frost, and was sprinkling ( it viz. the space ), as though, with a 
mass of excellent sandal-paste ; ( on descending), with his hands massive 
like the trunk of Airavata, having a cool touch and the fingers of which 
were white like fibres, he picked the dead ( Pundarlka ) and 
addressing ( me ), like an earnest father, in a ( solemn ) voice as 
deep as the sound of a drum, “Oh child, MahaswetUy don’t you kill 
thyself, you will be reunited witli this Pundanka'\ he llew up 
taking him with him. liorrified and awed by that incident, I looked 
up with great curiosity and asked Kapinjala what it meant. But he, 
utterly confounded, sprang to his feet without returning any answer 
and angrily shouting, with his face upturned, “ You wicked, whither are 
you proceeding, robbing me of my friend”. (So saying), he girt up 
his loins with his upper bark-garment and speedily rose up into 
the sky, pursuing him ( viz. the Divine Person ) who was flying up. 
Even before my eyes, they all vanished entering the stars. 

By the disappearance of Kapinjala, which to me was, as if, a 
second death of my Lord, my grief was doubled, which completely 
broke my heart. I was utterly non-plussed ; I questioned 
Taralika, “Dear, don’t you know what it is ?” On witnessing 
that occurrence, poor she, at that moment, with nervousness 
natural to women, her slender frame trembling, being over- 
powered by fright that eclipsed grief, apprehended my death and said 
piteously with a sad heart, “ Princess, 1 am too sinful to grasp this. 
With all that, it is a great mystery. He was a person of a superhuman 
form. While departing, he has, like a father, consoled your Ladyship 
sympathetically. Generally, such celestial figures do not fail in their 
promises even in dreams, much less when actually seen. Even 
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though I ponder, I can’t imagine even tlie slightest cause that he should 
tell a lie. Therefore, pleaise think over this and ( you’ll see that ) it is 
desirable for you to desist from this resolve of committing suicide. 
At this stage this is, indeed, a great ground for assurance ( for you ). 
Besides Kapnijala has already gone in his trail. So, you can continue to 
live or court deatli only on knowing from him ( KapiTijala ) everything- 
whence he came or who he was or why for he picked him (Pundarlka) 
dead and took him away or where he carried him or wherefore 
he assured your Ladyship, holding out this hope of re-union which ( on 
the face of it) is improbable. For death is not at all a difiicult thing (to 
undertake ) when ( once ) decided upon. That can be undertaken 
even later. KapiTijala will never fail to see Your Ladyship as long as he 
is ali\’e. Therefore, you should preser\^e your life at least till the time 
of his return, ” and so saying, she prostrated before me. Thinking that it 
was the proper course ( to follow ) at that time, I have not given up my 
life ( partly ) due to the I ove of life which nobody in the world has been 
able to overcome, ( partly ) due to the levity natural to woman, (partly) 
due to the mirage of distant hope raised by his assurance and (partly) 
due to the expectation that KapiTijala would return. What is not 
brought about by hope ! ( Thereafter ) 6n the bank of that very lake 
( that ) I, with Taralika as my companion, passed, without a wink of sleep 
( Lit. with sleep destroyed ), that sinful night which ( to me ) w^as like 
the one tliat succeeds the Deluge, which was long like thousands of years 
which was, as though, full of agonies and grief ( or ) hellish, ( or ) blaz- 
ing with fire. 1 rolled on the ground as before ; my face was covered 
with loose and disorderly hair dusky with the dust-particles and sticking 
to my cheeks wet with tears ; my throat was parched with the voice 
failing, Ixjing hoarse due to violent cries. 

( Next day ) I got up very early in the morning and took bath in 
that very lake ; making up my mind, I took up the same Kamandalu 
and collected those very bark-garments and the same rosary, out of 
love for him {Pundanka ) ; I had realised the futility of worldly exist- 
ence, I knew that I lacked in merit ; I liad understood that the swoop 
of calamities was too terrible to resist, comprehended that grief was too 
difficult to control ; I reflected on the cruelty of fate, ascertained that 
affection begets too many miseries ; I perceived that all the entities 
are of a transient nature, marked that all the pleasures vanish all of a 
sudden; I disregarded my father and mother, abandoned all my 
kinsfolk together with the attendants ; then, retracting my mind fromi 
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sensual pleasures, controlling my senses, I took up ( this ) vow of 
celibacy and seeking refuge, I submitted to this &iva, the Lord of the 
three worlds and the solace of the helpless. On the following day, my 
father, on getting news ( about me ) from somewhere, visited me along 
with my mother and relations ; he, too, wept for a long time and tried 
one and all means that I should come home, entreating ( me ) in many 
ways, advising ( me ) in all sorts and consoling ( me ) variously. But, 
when ( at last ) he realised that I could not be prevailed upon in any 
way to desist from this resolve ( of mine ), he, though disappointed, 
stayed here for many days — the affection for the daughter is 
too hard to be wipped off — and repaired home full of grief and with his 
heart-burning inside. Since my father’s deparature, showing (my) great - 
fulness towards tliat person ( viz. Pundanka ) only by shedding tears, 
wasting, with hundreds of different ( strict ) religious observances, ( this ) 
wretched body exhausted through love for him, abounding in demerit, 
with the feeling of shame disappeared from it, grown inauspicious and 
the abode of thousands of various afflictions and troubles ; subsisting on 
fruits, roots and water of the forest, I, suffering from prolonged grief, 
have been residing in this very cavern, with Taralika — recollecting, 
under the pretext of telling the beads of ( my ) rosary, the many 
virtues of his, bathing thiice a day in this lake and daily worshipping 
the gracious ( Lit. the three-eyed one). This is that I who am 
sinful, void of any auspicious marks, shameless, ciuel, destitute of affec- 
tion, hard-hearted, censurable, created to serve no purpose, with ( my ) 
life fruitless, forlorn and without any happiness. Wfliat purpose of this 
noble person ( Chandrap'ida ) would be served by paying visits or 
putting queries to me who have committed iis heinous a sin as this 
Brahmin-slaughter.” Concluding thus, she covered, w'ith the skirts of 
her white bark-garment, her face, like the moon blotted by a patch of an 
autumnal cloud and wept bitterly and loudly for a long time, being un- 
able to stop the on- rush of gushing tears. 

Chandrap'ida had already, at the very outset, entertained reverence 
for her on account of her form, modesty, courteousness, sweet manner 
of conversation, unattached behaviour, severe asceticism, tranquil 
demeanour, unaffected nature, nobility and purity ; and now his heart 
was captured by that amiability that she had, then, shown by the ac- 
count she had narrated and by her gratefulness ( she had manifested 
towards PundarJka ) — which filled him with admiration all the more. 
His heart melted aw\ay ( with affection ) and he slowly addressed her. 
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“ Revered Lady, the people, fighting shy of ( physical ) tortures, un- 
grateful, greedy with attachment to pleasures, are incapable of performing 
any deed worthy of their love and so manifest their afiection only by 
weeping and shedding fruitless tears. But you ha\ e shown everything 
by your action, what then iK)ssibly you have not done befitting your love 
that you should weep ! For that ( your love ) you have abandoned your 
very dear relatives that had developed acquaintance with you right up 
from your birth, as though they were strangers. Even worldly pleasures, 
though close to you, have been condemned by you, treating them like 
straw. You have relinquished the pleasures attendant on prosperity 
that excelled even those arising from the affluence of Indra. By tor- 
tures unsuited to it, you have further emaciated your frame, \'ery frail 
like a lotus-creeper. You have accepted celibacy. You have employed 
yourself in the performance of austere penances. You have taken to 
forest-life, though difficult for women (to follow). Persons opf)ressed 
by grief easily abandon their life. It requires great effort to expose ( it ) 
to great troubles. What is termed as ^following one io his grave ’ is 
entirely devoid of any fruit. This is a path trodden by the uncivilized. 
That life should be discarded on the death of one’s father, brother, friend 
or husband, is indeed a fit of infatuation, a working of ignorance, a com- 
mitment through rashness, a mean notion, a great blunder and an error 
resulting from folly. If life does not pass away of itself, it should not be 
given up. If one would think over this point ( thoroughly one would 
find that ) committing suicide is selfishness for it betrays one’s inability 
to counteract the unbearable agonies of grief. Besides, it does no 
good to the dead person. For it is no remedy to bring him back to 
life, nor is it a means for storing merit, nor is it a motive to gain the 
auspicious worlds, nor can it prevent ( the dead ) one from being con- 
demned to hell, nor is it an expedient for seeing him ( again ), nor is it 
an excuse for ( their ) mutual re-union. Again, he ( the dead one ) is 
taken to an jiltogether different place in store for him according to the 
maturity of the fruit of his own deeds, while the other ( the suicide ) is 
only associated with the sin of self-slaughter. But the latter, if he con- 
tinues to live, can help a lot both the dead one, and himself by the offer- 
ings of water and in many other ways ; but by killing himself, he bene- 
fits neither. Call to mind tliat Rati^ the faithful and dear consort of her 
husband, the glorious Cupid that captivates the hearts of all 
women, who did not part with her life even when he ( Cupid) was con- 
sumed in the fire of Su’a's ( eye ); ( bring before your mind) that Prtha 
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of the house of the Vrsnis, and the daughter of ^urasena, did not put 
an end to her life even when her Lord, the handsome Paudu, the 
whole of whose foot-stool was scented with flowers in their crests by the 
entire circle of Princes subjugated with contempt (for their power) and 
who enjoyed the tributes of the whole world, had been reduced to the 
state of fuel to the fire of the curse of the sage Kindama ; ( remember ) 
also Uttaray the young daughter of Viratay who sustained her life e\^en 
when ( her ) modest and \’aliant Ahhimauyii who, like the young moon, 
was a source of delight to the eyes ( of the world ), had expired, as well 
as Dhrtcirdsfra s daughter Dulisala fondled on their laps by her hundred 
brothers, that did not desert her life even when ( her ) very lox'ely 
Jayadralhay the king of the Sindhu country, whose prowess was aug- 
mented by the boon that &iva had conferred on him, was des[)atched to 
the other world by Arjutut, We hear of thousands of maidens from 
among the demons, the Gods, the Asuras, the Sages, the Men, the 
Siddhasy the Gandliarvas and others, who continued to live, though 
bereft of their husbands. 

You can even abandon your life if re-union with ( PundarVui ) is a 
matter of doubt. As for >ou, your Ladyship has yoiirsell heard the 
( divine ) words ( assuring you ) of re-union. What hesitation should 
there be to gi\'e a trial to it ? How can falsehood, even if there be a 
sound reason, find an abode in the words ol such great [persons of super- 
human forms, v'hose words never prove to \-)e false ? What sort of 
re-union could there be between you alive and him dead ? Undoubt- 
edly, it is for this purpose, viz. to re\'i\ e liim that, that miignanimous 
Person filled with compassion, picked him up to heaven. Inscrutable, 
indeed, is the power of the great. Worldly incidents take various 
courses. Mysterious, also, is Destiny. Highly miraculous are the 
super-human powers attained by penance. The potentialities of Kar- 
man are of diverse kinds. Even after profound rellection, w^hat other 
reason but the gift of fresh life to him can we ascribe to him being snatch- 
ed away and so you should, on no account, take it to be quite impro- 
bable. The course of such occurrences has long been in vogue. For 
instance, Pramad%ardy the daughter of the Gandharva king VVsvavasu 
and Menakdy who was deprived of her life by a sn^lke in the hermitage 
of SthTdakesay was given half of his life by Riiru, a young sage of the 
Bhrgu family, the son of Pramati and the grand-son of Chyavana, 
Arjuna, also, who was slain, while following the horse of the Horse- 
sacrifice, by his son Babhruvahana with his arrow in the van of battle. 
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•was made to breathe again by the snake-princess IJlupi. Similarly, the 
divine Vasudeva moved with pity with the lamentation of Uttard, 
restored the costly life of Abhimanyus son Pank^it^ who was born 
dead, being burnt by the fire of Asvatthdmans missile. Again, it was 
he ( Vasudeva ) whose feet are respected in all the three worlds, that 
exerted* his influence and brought back, from the city of Death, the son 
of the brahmin, Sandipani of Ujjain. Somehow, here loo, may hap- 
pen something of this sort ( who knows ) ! With all that, how can we 
help or with whom are we to find fault ? The divine creator prevails 
(everywhere). Destiny is all powerful. One can’t even breathe 
by his free will. How malicious are the freaks of the extremely 
cruel and vile Fate ! They do not tolerate guileless and pleasant love, 
for a long time. In most cases, joys are by their very nature perishable 
and evanescent, while the sorrows are naturally long-lasting. Therefore, 
creatures are with great difficulty, united for one life ( whereafter ) sepa- 
ration follows in thousands of other lives. Therefore, it is not fair for 
you to condemn yourself, unblameable as you are. Such incidents do 
befall worldly persons. But the strong-willed ones overcome all adver- 
sities.” Thus, he comforted her with these and other consolatory and 
agreeable words, and reluctant though she was, he prevailed on her to 
wash her face once again with the hand-ful of water of the streams, 
fetched by him. 



NOTES 


Before we start reading tlis text, it is desirable and convenient 
to know precisely what the author has said in the pages preceding. 
This will lead to an easier and clearer understanding of what follows. 
We have attempted elsewhere to narrate succinctly the ‘ story ’ of 
( Vide Introduction ). The students would do well to read 
the * story * in full before embarking upon the study of these pages. 

It will be seen from the ‘ story ’ that before our portion starts, 
Chandraplda chanced to see lake while he went a-cliasing the 

kinnara couple. The preceding paragraph is a description of the lake. 
Now follow Chandrapida's first thoughts on seeing the lake. This 
paragraph is an excellent illustration of almost all the qualities and 
defects of Bana — his imagination, his vocabulary, his command over 
language, his repeated use of figures of speech and at the same time his 
lack of sense of proportion and his verbosity. 

Pp. 1-2 L. 3. 

I As stated above, here 

we find Chandraptdcfs first reaction at the sight of the lake. The 
students will easily note how^ impassioned Bana gets when he indulges 
in fancy. With a light touch of exaggeration and with his almost in- 
exhaustible stock of ideas, he goes on imagining all manner of things 
about the lake. Compare for a similar idea the spirited description of 




TFi: I m ^ 

t etc. etc. ( p, 23 Kadamban ). 

etc. Chandrap'ida's exhaustion suddenly disappeared 
at the mere sight of the lake. «Jfr etc. He was at first 

sorry on account of his vain pursuit of the Kinftara couple but when he 
descried the huge lake he felt that all his ado did after all bear fruit though 
in another form. The sudden disappearance of one's exhaustion when 
one reaches the goal is also mentioned in 
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ft g^erari ^^3% ii firnnHw v. 86. 

gHTg^#^pTigH?H— giHHr { of the horse ) ^ 5H HHI 

( couple ) rlHI HgHW ( pursuit ). ^gHWH ( worth- 

seeing) ’RH or ?I5^g ani ani ^ ( the first is 

better ) Hg-indeed, for the necessary force of tslg cf. H 
sfhra: HWI^ I (HRRftHWsi 1.21 ) The limit or the 

last word in objects beautiful. Note how Bana uses every time a 
different word for ‘ sight ’ ( ) and also for ‘ end ’ ( 9flfr?r ) — 

The furthermost limit. “ ?ftHI«Ii: ” «raHI- 

5igfJi:-!-i. e. the terminating spot. " aiHigift: I ” fSCgtHH 

etc. Chandrafida means that the water of the lake is far superior to 
nectar ( anfcT ) and so the creator having once created the lake was in- 
dulging in useless repetition in creating nectar. — creator, cf. 

5^ Hfi’Swmifil’ii I 1.29) areg hihih^h ^ ftn- 

1^ HW I 8ngg gm> i»Ti < 0rar 

is the object of and of which qualifies \ 

of gladdening all the senses. The 
taste of nectar produces in all the senses a divine sensation. Chandra- 
plda suggests that the water of the lake was also capable of producing 
the same result. — * On account of its clarity’ 

On account of the fragrance of the lotuses ’ or 

gpF>at ^ I -The student should understand the 

difference between and The former means * sweet- 

smelling, fragrant or a thing which is redolent with perfume ’ while the 
latter means * fragrance, perfume ’ etc. As the lake was with 

grrf^vjRnn is the proper word and not gTF>^cP(I. etc. 

This is a poetic reason for the continued residence of Lord ^iva on the 
Kaildsa mountain, CJiaudrapida says that the Lord’s desire to see 
the lake is responsible for His continued stay there. Thus, he is indi- 
rectly extolling the lake. This sentence is an illustration of the figure 
of speech called in which the charm lies in a poetic reason as in 

Tr/%%s5%f Ind.) ‘ Positively, 

certainly \ = husband of ) i. e. Lord The 

student should collect the synonyms of &tva in this ix)rtion. 
HtsW^etc. The idea is to find fault with lord Vimu for resting in the 
ocean instead of in this huge mass of water, ^5|TS=«?T<6i[I=W^ 

HU H? HSBSnftn HHWI^ I desire 
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( ) to sleep in water, here means a ‘vehement desire’ ( 
as in in IV Act. also means 

the longing of a pregnant woman (^If in Marathi) as in 

\ XIV. 45. 

to: ( fragrant ) TO%^ 1 ^^PHTO etc. to: 

q?^ ( hard ) q^-or ^qoRH ( saline ) q^ ( hard ) q qq: q^. 

— in the Ocean. It is common knowledge that lord Vi§nu sleeps 
in the Ocean, cf. ‘ The 

poet says that lord Vi,pm does not now entertain any desire for a watery 
bed for if he had lie would not have slept in the ocean, abandoning this 
lake with water as delightful as nectar. Probably, as the next sentence 
shows, this lake was not in existence when the lord fulfilled his qjlfq and 
hence he slept in the ocean. etc. — Here is yet another attempt to 

establish the superiority of the lake over the ocean. The earth 
( ^q|41[ — — the supporter of beings) which was afraid 
of the q^yqq^lf* entered the ocean for protection. It appears, therefore 
that the lake was not then in existence; otherwise how would the earth 
prefer a ‘tiny ocean’ (the water of which was drunk by in 

but one mouthful ) to the huge lake. For if the earth were to 
enter the lake for protection, even thousands of Boars (qq^) 
would not have been able to face her; much less one. Bana, 
while indulging in a fancy, has slightly deviated from the original 
mythological account. The earth was not afraid of but of 

For detailed account of the story see App, IV. Wq* 
— q^fq — At the time of universal des- 
truction) q: ^rq^rroq: (Boar) q^q ^iqr (of the snout) 

^rf^rqrqf^ ( pitcher ) qrf^: 

( birth )q?5q (i.e. Sage Wf^q) tq qi%q qRtftq q^)— 

qualifying ocean. The word ^^S^qfR is significantly used. It indicates 
that the ocean was so small that even a person born in a pitcher 
could drink it up. For cf. Appendix IV. * 

qgrq: wq: ( water ) q^q— -qualifying the lake. ‘ q^rq 

5B5qn%5f^ ^ ^ etc. Here is an- 

other idea brought in to establish the greatness of the lake. The water 
that the Doomsday clouds fetch ( for flooding the entire universe ) ia 
from this lake only [ where else would they get the supply sufficient to 
flood the universe ?] . ^?^SiS5^^-?-drops of water. Note that Bana knows 
how clouds are formed. WfH 
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^ fer: %: ^ clouds ). ^ etc. At the end of 

the ( Brahma's one day and night = 4320000000 X 2 human years) 
there takes place the universal destruction. Then certain portends ap- 
pear. Fortynine winds begin to blow, twelve suns appear in the sky and 
clouds known as and are seen in the firmament. 

The quatters are darkened and there is a shower of blood. Batui has 
referred to all these evil omens when he described the march of 
Chandraptda s army. For the cf. 5^55- 

^ 


The * watery universe * which is said to have been existent prior to 
creation ( ) has now { collected itself in the form of the lake. 
[ This gives the lake-water its vastness and purity ] . This has a 
reference to the watery condition that was “ existent ” before creation 


cf. "^rsfii«rw srh: i 

^15 I” I. Note that the view of the modern 

science also is that before reaching the present solid form, the earth 
was in a liquid state thousands of geological years ago. 
in the shape of the lake. 


P.2.L 4-P.3.L. 12 

. .it etc. The main 

sentence is dtwiaw g?»IR5|?raR I 

All the words in the acc. sing, are in apposition to below. 

Eiafern (rugged) 

ftr«Rrr err: afw: Br«n^'Z«r etc. f^rawl: 

( demi gods ) ( along with stems ) 

^ ^PST^ ( collection ) «r{i?n^ 8w^if?r i 

Several sand-particles collected together and had formed themselves into 
the shape of and on them had fallen lotuses which were, as 

though, offered by the fcdn^sRs. f«r«rws are semi-divine beings, cf. 

i. 7.] . is 

to be connected with etc. ( Vasijtha’s wife ) 

*1? 8is4?j»^i5r (eu^— offering) W ( scattered ) 

aq^Iirsrai.. Why should be specially mentioned here? Perhaps 

because also means the morning star ( personified as the wife 

of Vasistha ). W59^a|cft is in the habit of offering in honour of the 
sun. ^ is a material of worship 
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or respectful offering or oblation to gods or venerable men consisting 
of rice, Durva, grass etc. with or without water, cf. 3^: 

H 3^^ etc. 

( Near the bank) ^ dg 3qfli|: 3i5njr^: ( mermaids ) 

3II5n: «IMl<5Rnn *9 *e5WW etc. On account of 

the proximity of the Kailasa mountain, the ?n<ls ( divine mothers ) 
used to go to the lake for ablution and therefore the path towards the 
lake was marked with their foot prints. 

»RRt <1^ srrat 5?T: cRTT l WtpDivine 

Mother, said to attend on ^iva but usually on They are eight 

according to some but seven according to others. There are again 
some authorities who increase the number to sixteen. 

^ ^ I ^ ” ii nmH »r^- 

etc.— ( scattered ) ( holy ash ) ^5T TTOI ’TSTf? 

^ ^TORT ( collection ) ( toilet ) V^s are 

members of the troupe of Lord ^iva. They are considered as Siva’s 
attendants. etc. (both) 

temple ) ^ ftrRfH. The Kailasa^ 

the abode of Lord 6iva, was in the vicinity of the lake. the son 

of ^iva and Parvati often came to the lake for a dip in its water. Hence 
it was sprinkled over with ichor flowing from the temple of the elephant- 
God. etc. ( of huge dimensions ) qijft: 

( which could be inferred ) ( of Parvati ) Rnj: 

( descent ) ^ ParvatTs lion came to the 

lake to satisfy his thirst. His could be inferred from the 

foot-prints of huge dimensions. — The southern bank, wrjsft- 

qqpqi W-g q qi^l l ^ (removed) WfH (saddle) qualifying ?5'?Tgv|. 

(understood). — ger. of the causal from 5J with W. can 

be connected with both and in view of its position. 

ger. from the causal of ^ with ChandrapJda then watered 
and bathed the horse, led it on to the bank and brought some grass for 
it to eat afterwards. He himself plunged into the lalce. 

— is some-what obscure. The commentator explains it as “ f 

^ commentators as well as the 

annotators have made the matter worse. The correct meaning seems 
to be ‘ ^ — a chain that could be tied with liand 

i. e. a handy chain or fWWHi qnjff: ^ ^ means a 
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joint of a chain. The joints of which are of the form of the palm of the 
hand. Out of these two interpretations we prefer the first. Mr. Kane 
explains it as a chain made up of the bands he carried in his hand. 
This is unwarranted for in no case the reins can be used as a 
cliain for tying the feet of the horse. Mr. Kale interprets it as a 
chain for tying hands and hence a slender chain ! This is too not 
tenable inasmuch as nowhere do we find any of this type. 

His second interpretation is the same as that offered by Mr. Kane. Both 
these are based on the commentaries ^ 

cannot be and what ground is there to interpret it 

as5?g^? the object of f^^r. 

( dagger ) ( cut ). from with 

a bird, ( he ) took food which consists of 

water only. It is well known that the chataka bird lives on water 
that falls from the clouds before it reaches the grounds. Cf. 

firsn- etc. tasted pieces of 

lotus-fibres like a bird ( i. e. the rudy goose-known for constan- 

cy in love, cf. “ Wl% I ) ftri5rttgf5»: 

2RTJF* ^^ri^-touching with his fingers ( ) the lotuses 
like the moon ( i.e. cool rays which also touches, 

with the tips of her rays (^TJF ), the lotuses. The pun rests on the word 

Cha/idmphiu enjoyed the cool 
breezes from the water because he was exhausted while a serpent 
enjoys them because it is its food. Cf. VT^I 

I wnssRf II mf 

5nt etc. siiflppT ( cupld ) ^RPnf sif ft: ani?: ( excited ). etc. 

A man struck with love’s shafts uses lotus-leaves as covering for his 
chest ( ) in order to cool himself. Chatidrapi^a also 
wanted to cool himself as he was tired. whose 

hand ( ^ ) looked charming with lotus ( gciR ) that was wet with 
spray ( ), like a wild elephant whose trunk ( ^ ) looks charming 
because its end ( ) is wet with spray. The pun is based on the 
two words ^ and g^. gn^ ^ ) g?^ ( )” I 

( qualifying ) 5 R*f 4 ( recently ) 

ftlftnnfil ( cool ) — filled with drops of water 

). — in apposition to with a 

bower of creepers overhanging. ’^I^WR^Sy-spreading a bed. Chan- 
drapiifa wa$ thus taking rest. But ip ^ short while he chanc^ to he§ir 
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a divine music which was first noticed by 5 ^ 13 ^ who dropped his 
morsel of grass ( jto: 5r, who cocked his 

ears ( lit. the tips of wliose ears became steady 

) and who turned his face towards it ( i e. the direc- 
tion from which the sound of the music was coming ) { ). 
All the words in the acc. sing, qualify iJlfR* 

^ f^5acr??^q|!r-f^TRr: (mortals) ( movement ) 

origin or possibility (^g: ). ff?r ? 15 <nira#ia^ here 
has the sense of ‘cause’ as in H 
On account of its great distance. is a comparative of 

formed ( acc. to the Vl-iv 156). 

(§’%er) ^ gm ( ^giftsrr ai#> ) 2015. Acc. to 

this rule gof is substituted for the first vowel, final semivowel 

( in this case ) is added and the affixes & inserted. 

Cf. fJfti I snram. 

«n# ( spread wide ) PiM 

(origin) ( curiosity the deer sliowed 

the way though unasked. It is very common with Sanskrit poets to 
attribute to the beasts feelings that come and cross into the minds of 
their heroes. Cf. 1S3I ?»rigqT^Rt.ftl3l|ifW I ST# 

XIV. 69 fJpi 

Phillianiionic i. e. lovers of music*. The deer are mad 
after music. The instr. singulars qualify 

55 ^ & are names of trees and creepers. The path was fragrant 
on account of the flowers of these. girf^^sf^feg’^fi^W^^.’-Resounding 
on account of the noise of the swarm of bees. 

i^^^I^41f^~like the path ( ) of the ichor of the quarter-elephant. 
The ichor is also dark like tree. It is also full of swarms of 

bees who go there on account of its fragrance. Path of Chandraf/tda 
is compared to that of the rut of a quarter-elephant. The common 
properties are fragrance, presence of bees and darkness. = a 

Quarter-elephant. One of the eight elephants who are said to guard 
and preside over the eight cardinal points. They are 
ww I g^q^: g5j^«r W ^ 

Started towards the sound of that music, ( to stop ) when 
preceded by Sf or becomes ( Cf. 5*51^^ 

IV. 60 ) is the object of and 
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P.3.m3-P.5.. L.4. 

^ \ The principal sentence is 

3r7?5rR...qi^: 

q^p^iq; I This paragraph describes the fe^[FI?nfr which Chandrapi<jla 
descried on going further up. 

[ This and the following ten adjectives in instrumental plural qualify 
5R5TO?TI^J-the winds from Kaildsa mountain ] winds that were languid 
('Sfffllf) on account of the mass of drops of water from pure 

springs. 

That tattered the bark of birch (>i^) trees 

( of &iva ^ fq: ( bull i. e. 5r^=^^ ) ^ d»T^* 

S^srreri 51 ^. This and the following two adjectives 

refer to objects associated with ^iva. As the winds were blowing 
from the Kailasa which is the abode of ^iva^ reference to 6sva*s 
bull is appropriate. The Kaildsa-hreezes carried with them bits of 
foam caused by the rumination of 6iva*s Bull, etc. touching 

the tail of the peacock of ( the son of Lord ^wa. He had six 

faces: hence he is called q^^rjpr) 

The pea-cock is the vehicle of Kartikeya, 

etc. immodest or obdurate ^ ) in tossing the leaves 

of the ear-ornament ( ) of (name of qrWt). 

Pdrvaft had placed on her ear a as an ornament. 
The breezes were bold enough to toss it up. etc. 

^ (tossing) 

For see ante, is the name of a country supposed 

to be pf eternal bliss. It is mentioned in the and the 

and also in the ITfT^R3 at more places than one. Cf . ** I4^^r 

% % “g 'ftoi 3!!n?P 3TRf?g: gxiwfi ^?iaan- 

in. VIir-14 ; The »rfl«m3r describes not only 
the location of this country but the condition of its inhabitants. 

cf. g afi5PW ^ I 

53 :^ 5rr3r^swm: n 

?ra fliswii: 1 
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— VII. 

m ^PR • 

*ra ^ ’nftct HrfNrpif i 

^ «I§ftl'R ftswNi: ^t»i<4«i: II 
?Bljferat flsfr fJPR^sii: I 

— 5(i35ira5i'T# 

H ^ f%(li^»as*m#ira sre^ I 
^3^: l*nlt il% srra 3® spfeRt ii 
ai^si^ it feasi i 

g ft' *iiif^tt*i ^R^nrarf^T^i^ga. •• 

— awR# 

The student would see from this description of the 3 tR^s why 
the word had come to be synonymous with Bafia, of course^ 

has not used the word in this sense. It refers to some northern 
country. For the use of the word in the sense of cf. 

w«nsg^^” iv Act. si^^gw etc.— 

dropping the pollen of the Nameru blossoms. 5ri^ is the name of 
a tree, etc. <T^qt: ( Lord &iva ) azig ( being tied ) 

( exhausted ) %»?:-( remnant ) $(%: 

this and other forty-five adjectives qualify the trees, flitflAd etc. 
fjpp ( attractive ) ^ g'rti^P ( pigeons ) ^ { chattering 

HliRia etc. ^ ( large bees ) ^ ( sharp nails ) 

(perforated) silWfPi (advanced, ripe) ^ 315? 

is another reading for 3TO. 3R? would mean * hard, stiff. ’ 
etc. ^S1T3 (intoxicated) ai l^g pT t ^ ^ (gulped 

up) (mango tree) sPR^Rlft ^ %?; 5RR- 

etc., ^siRt (fervent) ^ ^^a?on: (bees) W 'gasiftR 
( swarm ) snaifertP ( resounding ) ( full blown ) TjjRq ( mango ) 

afesBP *ra. etc. ( emboldened, undaunted ) ^ a#c|: %•' 

3(Nm aftaw ( Pepper creeper ) 3ra. The reading seems 
to be incorrect, etc. ^ g|r*l ftWf ^ ^ 

walPf *PI. The ‘4IR%q?(4| had fallen on the Hence 

they were tawny, ani P. P. P. fr. 3r^2P. (an^^lfftMB) eaten up, swallow- 
ed up. <5R«Rftw? etc. ( bent ) ^ 3lftR- 

^R*. (pomegranate trees), (nests) ( sparrows) 
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*ra. Sparrows had delivered young ones in the nests built amidst the 
grove of pomegranate trees that were bending under the load of their 
fruit. etc. ( sportive ) ( sprightly ) ^ iBW 

(monkeys) S5S?*r ( shaken) 

(leaves.. of palm trees, *ra). etc. ( mutual quarrel ) 

<rarqt5frf^ (ends of wings) 

fS*r etc. fg^TRC tt3i: (heaps of pollen) in: «Rt: 

( variegated- 5 lR ) ( starlings ) 5n^: ( occupied) f^TQRlf^ 

The tops of the trees were occupied by starlings tinged or variegated 
with the heap of the pollen of flowers. etc. 51^ 

( hundreds of parrots ) ?Rir g#: =it (or g^r ^ ) 

laden, abundant ). etc. 

(cloud) 3fe«nf)^8tT: sisnf f^si^s^n % 51 ^ ( innocent ) 

( sound ) gigUtnf^ ( TantMa groves ) il?i. The dark 

Tatnala trees produced the illusion of clouds. The thirsty chatakas 
dew to them, being eager for the rain-water but were baffled in their 
longing and hence the tamZila groves were ringing with their cries. 
For the longing of bird for rain-water cf. Bh. II 51 and R. 17 
“ <#! 5 I& wsri%- 

irg, I ” f etc.— ^VIRI ( elephant ) ( young ones ) 

a 715 W ( tossed) ^ ^1^ 

P. P. P. fr.^fj^ I P. to shake, to tremble, etc. 

^ hw- Mnwa i : 

Tjffrni ( wings ) 7 ^: %g; ?rg^ etc. ?ig?n 77 ^ ( mild 

breeze) if# €W5lri% ( banana leaves ) ff: 

( fanned ) ; etc. ( tliick ) ( collection ) >|iT 

(bent) ( cocoanut-groves ) Tfl. It is curious 

that Sana should make a mention of cocoanut trees near the Kailasa 
mountain, for it is a well known fact that cocoanut trees grow in the 
tropics and that loo near the sea. The mention of 'JJI trees ( betel 
nut ) also in the next clause appears to be incorrect. This is a rare 
mistake coming from the pen of Sana who is known for his exactitude. 
Probably the author is led away by the mass of water in the lake 
Acchoda. etc. ( undeveloped ) ( leaves ) 

7«f^* (bstel- nut-trees) etc. 

(unrestricted, feerless). ^ W g«^ g^ 

( date-palm trees ) 3TrQS<Sri% ( bunches ) #g. etc. ( intoxi- 
cation) 5 ^ ( noisy ) 71 (peahens) {^lfit 7 n% 
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It is strange that the cries of intoxicated and hence 
noisy peahens are called ( sweet ). Bana alone could believe them 
to be so. The students will note that every one of these adjectives 
qualifies the word ( trees). ^ 

( growing armed ) ( collection ) — (uneven 

bristling). etc. (rivers) 

(sandy) 

Rivers from the Kailasa watered the soil at their roots and thus made 
it full of sand. etc. which ( qualifying foliage i.e. collection of 

leaves ) was like the palm of forest- Deities, etc, 

which was, as though, besmeared with Ikjuid dye. — red 

resin of certain trees, red lac or sap used by women to colour certain 
parts of their body especially the soles of their feet : the ( red ) tender 
shoots resembled the palms of sylvan deities l)ecaiise both are red. They 
seemed to be sprinkled with alaklaka dye. etc. 

( grass ) ???•' ?rraf ( resorted to) ^ 

name of a fragrant tree of which the deer are very fond. cf. 
^ l” I 17 a 

species of deer from the hair of which chowries are made. — 

which mostly consisted of camphor and A guru trees. etc. This 

and the following twenty adjectives contain double entendre. The similes 
are or paranomasia is defined as 5?T^: 

1 The charm lies in several meanings being found in the 
same words. Here the pun lies on the word which means ( i ) 

thick, and (ii) cloud, i.e. trees which were densely situated ( ), 

like rainbows which are attended by or dependent on clouds 

( • ). etc. Both the lotuses and the dense trees did 

not let the rays of the sun in and had cool interiors, the former 
because they are ( losed during day and the trees because they were 
densely situated. ^ both 

with and etc. Both the trees and ( army 

of Rama) liad ( The trees ) the borders of which 

had reeds black like collyrium ( ) ; (the army ) which 
was commanded by ( i.e. HT^) ^ and ; The reference 

to suggested by some commentators seems to be incorrect. 

etc. (i) monkeys (with (ii) pigeons (with cf. 

1RWW Pifl I etc. { with 

trees) having'^ and trees near by (ii) (with domestic ascetics 
) having cane seats nearby. ( reeds) 
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SIP5P ^ %: (?RRl^ra§; ). *155 also means a lotus. *ra51?nTOs 

are those who do not take to forest -life but practise austerities 
in their dwellings. ^ %: (^rasrantt:); 

etc. like ^ (the trees) were engirt by creeper-like serpents ifTH 
(with ^:) ?t*n Surf (%: «n^); 

snnp ^ rtri^r: qfi^vP ^ %: ( )• ^s-^-group of 

gods, eleven in number ; they are supposed to be inferior mainfesta- 
tions of &iva ( ) who heads them al). “ ^DIT 

X. 23. “ II. 26. The Vedic 

conception of ^ is different from the classical one. At the same 
time it forms the basis of the latter. etc. like the sand on 

the shore of the sea ( the trees ) had clusters of shoots ( 5|^n^ ) 
and sprouts ( ) very thickly put forth ('Ti^:). 
sRi^n^TT ^ %: ; fsr^ 

%• ( Si§R* ) closely spread with clusters of 

shoots of coral creepers. etc. like coronation- waters 

( i ) full of all sorts of flowers, fruits and leaves ( <111^* ) 
(ii) medicated with all dowers, fruits and leaves ( ). 

5#^”; qrsin®^ 

^ ); 

W Br ^ >-like Art-galleries 

looking beautiful on account of the paintings of hundreds of birds 
with wings in different colours. etc like Kurus, adorned with 

(i) ^TRSnrSf birds (ii) the Brahmana W^TSf i. e. ). was 

the second general of the Kauravas during the Great Mahabharata war 
the first being JfrsJT. ^ %: («n^0 »mST3i: f|r^ 

%5! (f ^O- He was the preceptor of both the Kauravas and 

the Pandavas and taught them the difficult art of archery. TTSFEHn etc. 
like the start of great battles with (i) bees ( ) attracted by ( the 
fragrance of ) gVF! trees (ii) arrows ( ) drawn by the 

best of men ( 5TPT’ ) ; the word 5TFnr indicates The 

following stanza enumerates the words which when added to etc. 

indicate «g?3r. \ gf^ 

H etc. like huge elephants, the trees touched the 

surface of the earth with newly arisen leaves hanging. The 

elephants touch the ground with their long sprout-like tails. 
etc. ^ 

etc. (9fP^%). The reference to chow lies in the e^rs of elephants 
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( ) aii' understood by some in this sentence is a mistake. 
etc. like dutiful ( not intoxicated ) ( ) Kings, the trees had on 
th3 outskirts several bashes ( ) (ii) wary monarchs have many 
detachments (gsjw) on the boundary lines 

gSJTW: g«3«r: (71^:): etc. gsJW 

is a technical term meaning a division of an army consisting of 45 foot 
soldiers 27 members of cavalry, 9 chariots and 9 

elephants. etc. which like mailed persons had their bodies 

covered with armours in the form of bees ; bees and armours are black 
in colour. can also be taken to mean the nails of the armours 
‘ 1” VfiTtroir fraRr: w %: ( 

%: (?%%: ). SWPiJT^g^ etc. like persons about ( ) to 
weigh ( ) with (i) Gunja berries touched by monkeys ( ) with 
their fingers ( ) (^TT^O (ii) with g^s ( a small weight ) touched by 

men {^i) with fingers. In this case we have to separate the expres- 
Sion as ^ *1?. cnsit-' ’Wgi: gW ^ 

gw ( ®g#: ) ( f%^55>Tf^ ). In weighing gold or silver, which is 

very costly, even a small difference in weight costs much and therefore 
even gw are used. Cf. ‘‘ aii«T3 

gw ‘gw ^ %5wsRft i” 

etc. like the beds of kings ( ) ( i ) with surfaces ( underneath ) 
marked with the foot-prints of lion ( ) ( ii ) with pedestals shaped 
like lion’s foot ( W %0 aiRSVi -etc. like 
persons who have begun the penance ( i ) surrounded by groups 

of peacocks ( with crests raised up ( ) ( ii ) surrounded by 
fires with flames rising up 

?rjr ) ; g;4 

(°<ra^O. The qaaq:%*n consists of the penance of sitting 
in the middle of four fires with the summer sun blazing right over one’s 
head. cf. SigrR ?ITO?WTfilP I XIII. 41 and 

also TTWRcTT g*T««wi I flifiRn 

f nroi*ra-v. 20. 
nwira 1 qa^r: qaarq«^?iq^i aicrlqwg ti 
II. 51 cf. also ag^^:^ VI. 33. etc. like persons initiated for a 

sacrifice with ( i ) horns rubbed against them i. e. trees by spotted 
antelopes (frown) (qR^O fa f^i%a froia^ ^qroRf gfnni 
?»g IfJ ( qi# ) i fa fw i anf^ i Dtq 

q*ITqi^ qsgqf^lqiSl: ^«»fqa (ii) bodies scratched (fejoa) 

with the horns of antelopes. means an antelope gf. 
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*1^ I A is forbidden ( for the sake of 

purity ) to scratch his body with nails or wood ; he is enjoined to use the 
horns of an antelope ( ). etc. like old ascetics having fibres 

{3RRr) eRf ( qi# ); 5r 

) ; siRntRrsci; ( round trenches ) ( ); 

( ii ) a number of children with matted hair ( 
is to be taken as according to the rule in paranomasia. 

Vide I 1. 20. Another inter- 
pretation is to explain as ( young ones ) % Q;?! 

( water ) ^ 3 . etc. like jugglers 

( i ) that attract the eyes ( ii ) that deceive the eyes or dispossess 
persons of their vision. Herewith end the long list of adjectives 
of It is noteworthy liow tiresome one feels while wading 

through this long list of far-fetched comparisons. This is a very 
serious defect with Bdna. at the foot of %5TO“TO also 

means a hill at the foot of a mountain. 5%^^^-white like moon light. 

temple of are semi-divine beings. 

vide ante. 

P. 5. L 4-~L. 11 

The main sentence is 

( Entering it, he saw Lord 
^iva, (qualifying Chandrdplday 

whose body (^?n) was white with pollen of KetaUi flowers. The 
pollen of the Ketakl flov/ers fell upon his body as it was tossed by the 
wind ( qq[%’§:5r ). qgq(%=Lord ^iva cf. 

ira^ I. 36 «twsr^-as if made to observe perforce 

the The white pollen of Ketakl that was falling on Chandra- 

pida's body was like ( holy ash ) and the author imagines that he 
was, as though, besmeared with it. &iva likes ^TOT and his devotees 
always besmear their bodies with it. 

as though, favoured by the merit of the very entrance into the holy 
santetuary. Both the pollen and merit are white and the author 

fancies that Cliandraplda was favoured ( lit. surrounded ) by merit. 
The pollen is represented as here. etc. WSfW 

^smi (crystal) (small pavilion) 

?T% qualifying All the words in the accusative singu- 
lar are in apposition to (qualifying 
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) plucked afresh. Hence they were wet. 
with drops of water percolating ( 71^ ) through 
their petals ( ^ ). that resembled the pieces 

of the moon’s orb cut upwards-the moon is compared to the lotus. 
Both are white ; if the moon is cut upwards she would look like a 
full blown lotus. As the moon is ( supposed to be ) full of nectar, she 
would begin to ooze when cut. I” The 

nectar is compared to drops of water. petals are 

compared to Siva s own ( ) violent or boisterous laughter which is 
also white, cf. I I. 58. 

the pieces of the hoods of &c.^a ( serpent ) ; the hoods 
of are also white. froipil- 

I >?naii5'!T: it Rjg<n?Rivi 

III. 27;) like brothers ), or uterine relatives of 

qRa5l?*^-conch borne by ( cf. 

I. 14. qRasis^ is also white. moulded like 

the heart of milkly ocean which is, of course, white. 3fwf^ etc — that 
produced the illusion (f^vw) of pearly crowns (g^) 

whose image 

(fSfn) was fashioned out of an immaculate pearl stone. ^97^ ^TT 
^ f — Controller of (or who is 

the object of worship by ) the moveables and immoveables 
(^T^). 97 Aorist III person singular of (' 75 ^) to see. 

The root is technically called being ( ending in 57 ) gets 

97 ^ optionally acc. to the gjr ^T” lll-i*57. The affix W is 

debarred by the ‘ H 557 : ’ III-i*47. Hence we get the form 

P. 5-L. 12-P. 8-L. 20 

The main sentence is ^ xT c[r%OTf 

^777^ I This long sentence of 74 lines with 87 adjectives 

qualifying the word is one of the best illustrations of 

Batia's style. Here we have on the one hand an excellent 
exhibition of Bamis fancy, his beautiful imagery, his brilliant descrip- 
tions and power of observation, his unending vocabulary and his 
tremendous patience. But, on the other hand, we also find here, an 
indication of Banas lack of sense of proportion, his utter disregard for 
the reader’s impatience to know more and more about the story, his 
long drawn references to mythology and his tiresome punning on 
words. Baita has attempted at more places than one in his prose 


edges ( ) of 
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works and such long descriptions of one object 

— cf, for instance in — description of or of or the 

description of and of in this work. These are richly 

poetic no doubt ; but the uninitiated reader is afraid of being drowned 
while .wading through the abyss of his adjectives. 
sitting in the posture called is a particular position 

for profound meditation. %5‘5TVrTf^?n^ ^ 

Transforming the region around into one of ivory by the 
stream of her far-reaching bodily lustre. Lustre is white and so is 
ivory. The girl was so lustrous that with her lustre she transformed 
the region around into one of ivory. (qualifying 

that inundated (^T^) all quarters, etc. 

( doomsday ) ( milk-ocean ) ^ ( white) 

like the floods of the milky ocean over-flooded at the time of the final 
Deluge ; for 5Ryq see note Supra, and the are both white 

?rqRTftt%q — as though a heap of penance spreading, qiqqi^ 

etc. the resembled the stream of Ganges because 

it was white and it flowed in a mass through interstices of the trees. 
The stream of the Ganges also flows through the qyq q i ^f . 

Ganges which has three ‘ streams ’ one in heaven, another on the 
earth and the third in the nether world. Of. 

I VII. 15. The water of the Ganges is 

believed to be white, cf. “ «ng«i ^^ipiigwra I” 

( qualifying ) along with its hills and woods. 
etc. whitening the Kailasa over again. Kailasa is naturally white. 
She was, as though, whitening it over again. etc. was so 

* brilliant ’ that when anyone looked at her, her lustre entered his mind 
through his eyes and made it (mind) white (^f^qR). We have to 
supply here before ^qqqsisiRlpT. 

qualifies the word qvnfcRH^q which is to be understood, 
etc. ( extremely white ) JWqr (^^0 

( qq? ) her body was surrounded by an extremely white lustre. Her 
limbs could not be discerned. etc., as though, sitting in a 

crystal ( which is white ) mansion, ^rq are white. 

(white silk) (hidden) ^q. 

There is another reading which is not very appropriate as ^ 

and both mean ‘ garment ’ and there is no scope for the sense 
of whiteness: for [cf. 
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I VII. 3 ] . — ^as though, reflected 

into the surface of a mirror (9^T^). — as though con- 

cealed behind a group of autumnal clouds. The autumnal clouds are white. 

etc. 5T 51^ Her limbs could 

not be distinctly scanned as that of a person hidden or screened 
by something. qiRTfT^’^ etc. She was, as though, produced out of the 
quality ‘ whiteness ’ { ), leaving aside ( ) the 

materials necessary for fashioning a (human) body 
Human bodies are made up of five primary elements (viz. 

qrg and But body was, as though, 

made up of * whiteness alone. ( defined as 

or is the first of the seven qqr4s of the 

Vaisesikas, the other six being gcri, ^T^TT^, and 

The are nine in number viz. ( earth ) siq ( water ) 

( lustre ) eng ( wind ) ( ether ) ( time ) ^ ( quarter ) 

QifTfq^ ( soul ) and (mind). Bufta has referred to the 1st five 
^^s because it is these elements that go to compose a human 
body. A human body is made up of and never of jpi. But, 
owing to her sparkling brilliance Mahaswetci*s body seemed to 
have been fashioned with the goj (>siq^?cr) alone. The gois are 
24 in number. ^ etc. etc. She had resorted to the 

worship of &iva, as though, through fear of being seized by hair 
(^qf) by some gang of uncouth persons ( ), like Daksa's 
sacrificial rite ( ) which had also submitted herself to &iva 
through fear of being molested by his attendants ( iT^ls etc. and the other). 

“3^: ^ *Fm: 'g) % 

i ^ »njn: 

f!?r seizing by hair and 

molesting. etc. ^ resorted to as TRRT ( her husband ) 

was burnt to death. also was indulging in with a view 

to annihilate the pangs caused by smearing passion " 

This clause is connected differently with ^ H 

^f^RTxn^l ” We doubt the propriety of this interpretation for 
is not at all introduced to the reader as yet and hence a 
reference to is certainly pre-mature. It is unlikely that Sana 

had intended it here. etc. attracted (siIfSF) by her 

longing to see &ivd*s crescent moon (=q5??<&^) familiar 

to her owing to the common abode i. e. the temple. It is 
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well-known that ^iva has the on his forehead. It was this that 

she was adoring; again, the was familiar to her because 

the moon was her CL ^ below. 

Taken with the presiding Deity of the milky ocean ( ) the 

expression etc. means — ^‘who was also attracted through her 

eagerness ( to see ) the crescent moon familiar to her due to common 
abode viz. the ocean*. Before the milky ocean was churned by the gods 
and demons, used to reside in the ocean and that is why 

was well-acquainted with her. refers to 

Laksmt and not to the presiding deity of the ocean. For other objects 
which were churned out of the ocean Vide 

^Tfan i 

ft ^5=3 II 

Both and the disc of the moon were 

etc. ( i ) ( with ) retired into the temple of &iva ) being 

oppressed by the heat of the sun ( ) ( ii ) ( with the disc of the 
moon) resorted to Lord ^iva ( ) through fear of Rahti 
( ). It is well known that the moon is afraid of who threatens 
to swallow her at the time of lunar eclipse. The genealogy of the 
pauranic concept of ^ and %g goes back to the vedic age where 
-an — is represented as striking the sun with darkness. Soma and 

Rudra remove the evil that had befallen the sun. Cf. Rv. V. 40-39 and 
viii. 2 also t^rtNmftcn 1-2. 2. ^ 

^ ^ 1 Ifft 

: TOTT? ^ etc. ( ). 

{ ) who has a third eye on the forehead ; that is why he is called 
T%3CTWtr. etc.-Both and ( skin of i. e. 

mentioned above ) had a common property viz., 

etc-( i ) ( with ) who had come there ( ) 

contemplating on ^iva ( ) eager to cover his 

body with the skin of an elephant ( ii ) ( with ) tliat 

offered itself to &iva when he longed for the elephant's 

hide to cover his body. SiftR = skin. Cf . ‘ \ 

The common property is as usual far fetched and that is 
. Lord ^iva has a longing for TRfftR — skin of 
an elephant. WTien he killed the ? T5 n g4 he danced flourshing the 
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wet skin and so he always likes at the time of 

Cf. I~36. and also 

m ^ i ipnwwr v. 78. 

4MlPlHMjludtil^{qS^ ^q??E^ ^qifcrf 5ngT«iL; 

5cr(^iT4fre^f^^: ^ ^ I %(^Rpi?5— is 

&iva. His throat had become dark owing to the swallowing of the 
etc. like the splendour of the smile of &iva*s southern 
face come out and residing there. Both and %^’s laugh 

are white ( Cf. ^ ^ etc. above ). 

Reference to is appropriate because was facing the 

southern face of ^iva, etc. was holy, white and 

pure like the ashes ( ) used by ^iva ( ^ ) for besmearing ( ). 

Mahusweta was as it were the besmearing ashes of Rudra incarnate. 

etc. Both and ( moon-shine ) (i) are brilliant 

(ii) they resort to Lord ^iva and (iii) are capable of dissipating the 
darkness ( lit. blackness ) ( near his throat ). Siva's throat is dark because 
of the poison he drank ; that is why he is called f 

m ^ i etc. 

was, as though, tlie serenity of ) incarnate. 

W. etc, was, as though, the physical 

embodiment of the vows of in his young age. was 

also quite young. ( ^2[^2a^%^T?Tr ^ ). etc. 

was sitting away and not clinging to the Lord's body. 

Siva's Bull ( 1 . e. ) also stands at the gate and not 
near Him. etc. volunteered to worship 

^ ) like the llowers in the temple-yard that fell on Siva's head 

of themselves. Nobody asked to propitiate the lord and the 

flowers also were not felled by any one. The ‘ common property is 
voluntary service. In the clauses etc. down to siRRR etc. 

there is a reference to one or the other thing associated with Lord ^va 
which reference is not without its significance since had 

repaired to the worship of ^iva, etc. She was, as though, the 

consummation of Brahma’s austerities ( ) in bodily 
form. This indicates that dreams of the creator to create a perfect 
human being bore fruit in What an exaggeration ! Only Edna 

is capable of such tail talks ! etc. like the fame of the JTSTfqf^s 

in the first age ( ) resting on account of the fatigue of wandering 
through the seven worlds. The Silf^gnSTSINRs are and others. 

They were so famous for their creation that their fame ( incarnate ) 
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spread all over the seven worlds. ( ^ TTf : TO and ) 

and the fame got tired through its wandering and was resting there in 
the form of She was also white and pure like the fame and hence 

the fancy, etc. ^ %5f 

TOf. — an epithet of the ten lords of created beings first created 

by Brahma, cf. 1* 34. 3*Ts are four in number %?r7» 

and the length of these yugas regularly descends and indicates 
a corresponding physical and moral deterioration of the people, living 
in them. The four grrs together form one which consists of 

4320,000 human years! Here is compared to the vedic 

triad ( and ). resorted to forest life ( ); 

the poet imagines that she was incarnate who was residing in the 
forest being aggrieved at the disappearance ( ) of Pieiy ( ) 

during the Kali Age. We are living in the Kali age during which 
piety has not got enougli scope. Kaliyuga is full of knaves 

and rascals and poor { which preaches piety ) resorts to 

cRcfW. Here is a reference to the three vedas and not to the 

fourth viz,i the Atharvaveda which is People 

are in the First- Age but their deterioration begins with 

the advent of the next Age and culminates during the Age. 

After this again comes the ^ Age. This leads Baiia to get another 
fancy, viz. etc. was, as though, the 

germ ( sftsfWT ) to fashion the coming The f is known 

for its righteousness par excellence. The germ that fashions such a 
must be equally good. Mahasweta was holy and pure. Hence 
Buna fancies that she was, as though, the germ for fashioning out the 
future Golden Age. etc. — Here is compared to a 

line of celestial elephants ( whiteness and holiness are the common 
properties ). She was, as though, the array of divine elephants fallen on 
earth while speedily marching towards the milky way ( p'or 

elephants marching through the milky w^ay cf. 

I L 14 ; elephants, again, are very fond of a 

plunge into a river. etc. was like the grandeur of 

Kailasa mountain fallen down being agitated by The 

is white like Havana once uplifted the Kailasa mountain and 

.^iva pressed it so hard that his fingers were crushed. etc. 

Here is compared to the glory of the ‘white Island’ that glory 

{ which is white ) was, as though, residing in another country ( gi wfg^q ) 
i in the form of ) as she was curious to see other lands. 
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is the name of one of the eighteen minor divisions of the known 
continent. etc. She was, as though, the loveliness of 

flower awaiting the advent of autumn. The c^RT flower is more 
abundant after the rainy season cf. 

t VII. wiarf^^T » 

?iTwiRr g# flw II IV Act. = 

waiting for. etc. was white like the brilliance of Mesa's 

body which came up having relinquished the infernal region ( ). 
^esa is the name of a celebrated serpent said to have one thousand heads 
and represented as forming the couch of or (and) supporting the 

entire world. Cf. f^^TGR^T ST I H- 8 

g^T^g^iletc. or like the lustre of ) body dropping 

down when exhausted through the intoxication of wine. ( ?T^: 

i. e. fatigue ). Balaratna, the elder brother of 
Lord Krisna was fair. He was very much addicted to drinking. Cf. 

qrmgi I. Other synonyms of gfR5Tg^ are g?l^, 

The pestle and the ploughshore are 
the commonest weapons of He is also spoken of as an adept 

in the art of wielding the mace. etc. JTfT^fcTT was, as though, a 

numbei of gUTOTs collected together. are bright and ?TfT^T 

w^as their collection. Here Bana has committed a slight error. All 
the nights in a are not bright while all the nights in ^wiq^ are 

not dark. He could have better given the idea by saying that 
was a collection of all full-moon nights. etc. swans are white. 

Every one of them bxd, as though, given a share of its whiteness to her. 

with this begins the list of several things known or 
supposed to be possessed of a white colour. Mahasweta is said to have, 
l^een produced out of the heart of Mahasweta had shared the 
whiteness with swan birds «l% I ^fem*I.-as though 

fashioned with the flakes of ivory. Ivory is white and so was 

etc.— CPU: (rays) i?cr ( brushes). qiiigi^tFlime or 

churuim. Note to what an absurdity Buna had been carried away in the 
heat of his fancy. = mass of ambrosial ( ) foam { %5T ) 

qroro =mercury or quick silver. Cf. I 1. 82. 



are names of flowers ; all are white in colour and hence the comparison. 
fiRIT-limit. VI. 17 1 This and other clauses following in 

instrumental plural qualify the word ] hanging on her shoulders. 
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though made up of the splendour of the rays 

picked up from the solar disc ( ) on the top of the rising mountain 
). The rays of the morning sun are reddish, pleasant and long and 
so were the ^flSTs. 3^^Rra=eastern mountain behind which the moon, sun 
etc. are sqpposed to rise. ( flashing ) 

( lightniqg) tawny like the flickering 

lustre of the flashing lightning. . etc ^STR 

^ ( drops of water ) mm etc. mm- 

fkmmi ( obeisance ) ^ aR; {Siva) 

( particles ). The poet imagines that Mahasweta at the time of 
obeisance touched ^va*s feet wdth her forehead and therefore the 
particles of holy ashes tinged the hair. What had, in fact, happened was 
that there were drops of water on her ^SRtts due to recent bath and they 
apt)eared like ^IT. 'I'lie watery drops appear like particles of ashes, 

etc. The idea is that bad en- 
twined in her matted hair the bejewelled feet of ^iva ( ) bearing 

the lord’s name. “ t'®p5RDig?i fiR< j < lgg »^ ”-The 

devotees of &iva place the lord’s q^i^l on their heads to express their 
great devotion for the God. In the case of the ^T^fs were 

made of jewel. •TT^TT^ etc. with ( lord’s ) name engraved on them. 

etc. This is a very bold idea. ?TfT%n was wearing holy ash ( ) 

on her fore-head. The poet imagines that the holy ash was white like 
the several constellations ( ) pounded ( ) by the hoofs ( ^ ) of 

the horses of the sun’s chariot. The sun is supposed to traverse the sky 
in a chariot to which seven white horses are yoked. The *t^s are 
white and hence their powder would also be white. ^ 3^: 

W %: ^r8S?m% (powder) 

etc. resembling the side ( ) of ) with the 

crescent moon ( ) touching a rock at its top. The idea is far 
fetched. was like a .slope of the which is white. Her 

face resembled the rock on its top and the with which her 

forehead was adorned, appeared like the crescent moon ( touching it ), 
I^st m etc. 

gaze ( which was fixed on &iva ) is compared to another garland 
of lotuses ( ). = lord ^iva. m vif^: mi 

SIOTTR I The eyes are often compared to lotuses ; as her 
eyes were fixed, they appeared like a string of lotuses. 

— the lord was already worshipped with one garland of lotuses. 
Her eyes formed another. etc.-»rt?rgft^5r: 
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( qualifying rays from teeth ) ^ ^ 

^ «rvSR5^ gs This is to be connected with g^^Tc^. 

is the accusative singular of present p^irticiple of 

the causal of ^ to bathe. Note — she was, as though, batliing 
again ( the lord). All the words in instrumental plural qualify 
The rays proceeding from her teeth are pure like water and hence she 
was, as though, bathing lord ^iva over again. The brilliance of her 
innocent heart, the excellence of the song, the musical notes, the words 
of her panegyric are all supposed to be white. etc. 

qualify ( pearls). like the sense of the Vedas extracted 

from the mouth of lord Brahma. The Vedas are believed to have 
been promulgated from the four mouths of Brahma ; the pearls 
were like the meaning of the Vedas expounded by Brahma himself. 
This is certainly an overdrawn fancy. — The letters of 

The famous TF5I that every Brahmin recites every morning 
and evening at the time of adorations- 

I % W- is the text of the JJWtigqTlI:- 

strang together ; there are other readings also and JmH 

which give the idea more clearly. 

-the seeds (^^) collected from the lotus of the navel of Vimii. 
This lotus gave birth to Bm/tma ; the creator •TRPTn — He is 
called because his abode is water (5rRT 

The pearls are compared to the seven 

sages. They were, as though, desirous of being purified ( ) by 
the touch of hands. The list of the H^f^s is differently given by 

different writers. 

ibid 

3>^: g55?sr 3^ 555 : I 
gffreSifir n 

— ^assuming the form of stars. It is not clear why the 
^yf^s should have come in the form of TTR^s. The ^isf$s are 
themselves stars in the sky and they are compared to the pearls. The 
pearls appear like stars. SITIIQS^ etc. as broad as the fruit 
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(myrobalam ^cToSf in Marathi). The student may find it strange 
that 7117%^ an ascetic woman, leading a forest-life should use 
a necklace of very costly pearls as her rosary. As the story 
proceeds he would learn that there is a romantic association 
behind this It was that necklace which she had given 

to Pund'arika ( her lover ) in place of his rosary, which he 
carried as a memento. Cf. “ ” etc. below. 

( like the fullmoon night ), ^ With the moon’s orb 
( ) encircled with a halo’. was like a full moon* night 

as she was lustrous and her face resembled the full moon and 
the ( which she had put on round her neck ), is represented as 

the halo etc. qualifies 

( pair of breasts ) having the shape of circular shells ( q>qf^' ) 
on diva's head ( ) with the face downwards. The two breasts of 
were round and big and therefore looked like skulls on diva's 
head. When the head is turned, the skulls would just appear like 
her protruding breasts. The commentary in the explains 

qpq# ^nfer, Tr’'WT* 

I I. 

This is not sound because here is equal to the skull of 

ftrq’s head. Kane rightly remarks “This explanation besides being 
profane as comparing her breast to the head of &iva himself, is far- 
fetched and out of keeping with the context.” The commentaries 
simtq and take as the skull of qm 

on the head of ^iva. TTtlM — lovely as the pitchers at 
the entrance-gate to moksa, Mahasweta was about to acquire 
by her strict religious observance. This was foreshadowed by her 
bosoms resembling the pitchers placed at the door. Pitchers filled 
with water and placed at the entrance gate of a house are regarded as 

auspicious. Cf. f^nDTSWR 

I etc. Here the breasts are 

compared to a pair of ^s. Both are white. was as brilliant as 

the river Ganges and hence she with her breasts appeared like the river 
Ganges with a single pair of swans sporting in its water. The next adjec- 
tive is — who used, as an upper garment, the 

bark of a branch of a desire-yielding tree. 55^? has to be taken in the sense 
of a branch. The of a creeper ( ) on the tree would not give 
the idea of sanctity as the “ branch ” of desirey ielding tree would give. 
^B^qqqs — trees that yield whatever he desires to a person sitting 
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under them. Cf. I 

XVI. 18. The word also means trees of Indra's paradise Cf. 

I II. 39. ^^^s are five in number 

and ^aM. iftft etc. The upper garment 
was, as though, made up of the name of qr^’s lion. Both the 
mane and the were white. WR etc. made of the hair of the 

deer's tail. I 

?I^:-=-the bark-garment served the purpose of an upper 
vesture, etc. q^:. 

etc. The next adjective is Brahmasutra 

is the sacred thread. Note that TTfT^^ though a woman was 
wearing a «RJ^T#Rr as she was 

which was like a collection of rays of the moon on diva's crest which 
i. e. rays were received as a favour from 9igi7?^R5I““one having not 
two eyes i. e. It is well known that Lord ^iva has three eyes and 
not a pair of eyes. The that purified her person was white 

like rays of the moon, ^iva wears the moon as his crest-jewel. The 
poet, thereupon, fancies that the sacred thread was nothing short of 
the circle of the moon’s rays which Mahasxveta had received as a 
mark of favour for her profound devotion, from Lord ^iva himself. 

etc. The next adjective is 

whose buttock was covered with a silk garment. It was 
9TO^^““reaching as far as her feet. says — q^^- 

I < 7(^ 1 3 7 5^ mm ^ 

This is a 7??5r#T formed according to the mm 
V~ii-8 %. c|f. 1809 affixing after the word in the 

sense of reaching thereto, ^snsrq^ is an ^i?r*flPTR compound formed by 
the ^ II-1-13 ftc. 667 “^qit^ps^nqq^ ^ ft 

It ?=cnrTqft^RTfq — though naturally white. sriTRR etc. 

( upturned ) ^ SWiqr 

( lustre ) q’K^cfffrdL ( contact ); it became red ( ^ftcriq47(«T ) on account 
of the rays coming from the feet that were turned red. is 

one of the several 97RWs like q^T^^, etc. Mahasxveta 

was sitting in the posture ( “ above). In 

this position the soles of her feet were upturned. They were red and 

hence the rays proceeding from them were also red. As the silken 
garment came in contact with the SHTT of these soles of her feet, it was 
reddened though it was naturally white. This can be an illustration 
of the figure of speech called etc. The adjective is 
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she was, as though, attended upon by youth which 
came in due course ( ) and which was innocent and well 
restrained ( MIri was innocent and restrained-5-and 

therefore like a disciple who also approaches his preceptor at the 
proper time and is innocent and well restrained, etc. 

Gracefulness itself, as though, encircled her. But to get this opportunity 
gracefulness had to earn some merit and hence it is called 

also means ‘one who has acquired merit*. This is also 

(of a pure heart). approached her like Looking 

to the context this explanation is to be preferred. What an idea ! 

etc. Beauty with charming eyes ( ) served her, like 
a domestic deer ( ) with fickleness gone ( ) or free 
from restiveness. Here ^ is called which is not very appro- 
priate. The next adjective is ^il^^RJ^afJj^-^playing on 

a lute that was placed on the lap at the time of playing. Cf. SSait ^ 

«!«•««««% ?nwi tiffii iragsniwn ii ii. 2 3 

— like her own daughter. 

( pieces of shell ) %qT ( ringlets ) 

%: ( qualifying right hand). 

S3 ^ 

^^^^JTTF^^-^white (w§?) on account of the holy ash ( ) that 
was left ( thereon i. e. on the hand ) after wearing the mark 

i. e. a mark on the forehead consisting of three lines made with cow- 
dung ashes or sandal. Cf. ^T: The idea 


is that the hand was white on account of ash that was used for 
wearing the f%rS^ mark. » 

— to the forearm of which were tied ( ^ ) pieces of 
shell ^ ^ I^^^^ ^T-^bristling as it was ( ) 

with rays from the nails ( that were so brilliant ). 
tliough she held the fiddle-stick of ivory. The rays shooting from her 
curved nails when she moved her hand to and fro appeared like a bow 
used when playing upon a lute. The brilliant rays are represented as 
fiddle-stick of ivory. adjective of ^f}<HT"niade of ivory. 

The next adjective is . . .^^fH“iT?>3|4ft^Science, 

of music. TF^s were celestial musicians, a class of demigods 
regarded as the singers or musicians of gods and said to give 
good and agreeable voice to girls. Cf. ^[^T^TRTt irsi^«r 

iw L etc. ( qualifies 

3n%infir)""her own reflections appeared like companions with lutes in their 
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hands. (jewelled pavillion) (pillars) 

^in^^^TTW^-worthy of herself. She with the lute in her hand was 
reflected in the pillars of the bejewelled These reflections 

.are fancied as her worthy associates or companions with lutes in hand. 
Some read ( sportive ) before Sl^niTT^:. The next adjective 

is 1 ^^-who had, as though, entered the heart of ^iva 

whom she had propitiated by her uncommon devotion. 

) As the image of ^iva was wet, her body was reflected in it 
and so it appeared that she entered Sivas heart. ( bath ) 

^ 5351515^ srftfiW ^ 

singing a panegyric in honour of Lord '6fVtT-f^^^=fiTcr one who has a 
^ ^ It is a well known fact that the Lord has 


thi:ee eyes, cf. I 

V. 72. also?n^- < ibid VI. 21. and also 

WT ^ ?n: ii 

3 ^ 4 )^niR^-^^?cftg 7 This is formed by affixing according 


to the wm 
i-25 fe. m. 2563- 


-sin^inff to thft acmmnaniment 


foi'q-. Ill- 


are adjectives of ; which issued from her throat ( ) 


like a necklace ( which is also worn round the neck or throat ). 


The common property ( ) is 


Similarly, 


which had a refrain like a series of planets associated with the polar 
star ), The pun rests on the word ^ which means (i) refrain of a 
song and ( ii ) the ^ star or North Pole. For the first sense cf. stanzas 
in every one of them has as refrain. 

For the second sense Cf. S[W ^^3^ XVII 

35 and also I «I «g IE[9n!Pt- 

991 ?^ II VII. 85. The word has 

several other meanings also i. e. ( i ) sure as in ^ 

^ (ii) unchangeable as in g^lWtlJ 

which was sung in impassioned notes (W5n 
5 ^ ».e. commencement go{|: like an angry woman who 


has also a red throat on account of wrath. The variant 


reading is to be expanded as g^Ti: 

5IT^ «r 5 ?n: ?grr. 3ftfW41^!5l«n-Because the crescendo 

and the decrescendo (l 7 r?[?rR) were repeated. An intoxicated 
woman who is also 3 < 8 feRR^?IRT (through the influence of 
wine), has eyes dull and pupils moving about. explains 

i|(8iai: ^^®sr^ snaf! owJ—RiwiawP fWP 
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^ ^[j|8fer* reeling on, moving about Cf. 
fsii 5i?r}^rs4 i ^4^Ti^^«i^H%s^5rI^^llT-"Which 

had its liarmony maintained and so appeared like a woman in 
hysterics who also is 

a woman in hysterics claps her hands off and on. 

— which was full of many modes of 
melody. ( ) and therefore it was I'ke 
which is also full of ^TT3r*!Ts — ^n^JH-niodes of melody or a note- 
pattern. The song that was singing had several ^TT^RTs and 

hence was means or the 

of Jaimini (as distinguished from ) ; it deals with the 

interpretation of Vedic passages and lays down the rules therefor. 
Originally the word lO^TfTI signified both these systems but later on 
this term came to be applied to alone while the 

or of Badarayana came to be designated as c|^T^, The two 

have hardly Very little in common. The is certainly not 

the sequel of the jfrRRH contains several ^Tr«l*ns-creative 

activity defined in the as 

i. e. the activity of a ^ ( productive agent) tending to bring about the 
existence of something ( ). It is of two types 5^1®^ and 91]^. 
is defined as I m ^ 1 ” 

is defined as ‘ I 4*5. 

In the vedic injunction I the form 

;3qRft?r is ^5fT. ^rfirorT is 

” 

I the sound of her lute 
was being listened to by wild animals ( ), that were attracted 
by the extremely sweet melody ( ), with ears motionless 
( ) ; the wild animals included the ( deer ) ( boar ) 

ifTO (monkey) (elephant), (a fabulous animal), 

( lion ), etc. qg; ^ 321 ^ ^ %: 

The next and the following adjectives are all double meaning. 
WTOTiTTl^ descended from the heaven, like the celestial 

river ( ). etc, who was uncommon ( ), like the 

speech of the initiated which is also Sanskrit ( — sn?^“" )3Si^rjT = the 
initiated who speaks Sanskrit m 1 

ti^f^4lf*i“^dazzling as the rod of the arrows of ^va 
( the destroyer of three cities of the demon, Cf, 

f^3?jg9[TiT; l PTRSIWRVII, 48). The 
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common property is lustrousness. The reading is to be 

preferred to I who was free from 

avarice ( ), like one who had drunk nectar ( after which 
there need be no thirst of any kind); ^ qviU 

etc. Who had no passion (angqtra; ^ ^1^11^) and 
therefore was like the digit of the Moon on the head of the Lord &iva 
which is also without redness, etc. Who was placid 

like the wealth of the waters ( ) of the ocean before it was 
churned. After the churning by gods and demons the ocean was 
deprived of the 14 jewels ( etc. ). The common property 
is The ocean was unagitated before it was churned. 

etc. uninfluenced by the pairs ( 5 ^ ) and so like the graceful 
style in dramatic composition which is free from ( ) compounds. 

( 3F5 ) (‘ pairs ) ’ like ^3^ and so on. was free 

from these i. e. she was not influenced by either. She was 
like a described in the ^ 

. A graceful style is also ( ) free from compounds — 
^T f nf ^ T m The word fi% has 

more senses than one ( i ) The power or force of a word by which it 
expresses, indicates or suggests a meaning; these are three in all — 

and s#ir«n ( ii ) general cliaracter of a word. ( iii ) A style 
in composition. The sense best applicable here is the 3rd one. 
How to distinguish from ^^-^the former is defined as 

^ ^ ^ ?l«n s. D. 624-5 the 

?rai # fit =5 

#?rT WPJW •<— vi. 122 - 3 . Kane suggests that 

the word for would have been better as there is no reference 
to compounds in any of the descriptions of the four ^[^s viz. 

But can be taken as complex 
formation requiring explanation or solution. ^^ 51 % etc — 

independent like the cognition of the Buddhas which is also 
( having no substratum ). The [ which is a school 

among the Buddhas ] believe that there is knowledge without any 
corresponding existing entity ( ) All the four schools 
among the Buddhas ( viz. %INK , and hold 

the belief that every thing is momentary •( ?T;^5ag[ ^ or ^ 
when a person says “ I percieve a thing” there ought to be some object 
( ) which would last for some time. But Buddhas do not believe 
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in this and therefore their cognition is called e. g. We see a river 

but, in fact every moment what we see is a mass of water that was not 
there a movement before ; every movement we see a different mass of 
water and yet the river is said to be seen ; similarly every moment 
things are created and destroyed and life is a long stream or succession 
of things ; what is permanent is or For a clearer 

idea of Buddha's philosophy and its refutation read 

II 23-32. sraM * 

I — who had found her way to 

* Self-Realisation ' like Slta who entered fire — light of Brahman 
regarded as the supreme spirit. Cf. 

5!?: H V. 24. and 

also m 

Ibid XIII 17. had obtained entrance into this spiritual 

vision ( ) through her austerities. Stia also was 
( ^^^i^-fire ). After the death of Ravana,, Sita purified 
herself by entering fire in the presence of all in order to establish her 
chastity. For in the sense of fire cf. sf 

I II. 75 and also Wim I V. 

30 and also ^^TTO: W I I. 5. The 

common property is 

who had restrained her senses ( ) and heart and was like a woman 

adept in the art of gambling, ( who masters the tricks of gambler's trade 

The pun rests on the word 3^5^. gfig ^T < 6t 

w^m\{ with Mahasweta ) ; gr i f ftp r 

etc. is capable of another interpretation when taken with ** crtft- 

” I whose heart was subdued by the die. 

living on water ( ), like the earth which 

floated in water, lived on water as she was observing penance. 

The earth is also as she is said to have been created out of 

water, cf. wmm \ ^i^irgiig: , 

^I^T; 3Rtct: \ 

c c 

chapter dealing with cosmogony ). etc who absorbed 

( ) the solar heat, like the splendour of the wintry mom which also 
subdues ( ) the heat of the sun ( ); like ascetics 

was drinking the ( Vide above <HK5VH»tf^n|;(i > >in ). “ 

^phpwrn wnrontr” ^ \ Durmg the winter, days are short; 

this fact is metaphorically represented here as the wintry morn 
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drinking or subduing the heat of the sun. etc, — 

possessed the ascetics’ wealth ( ) and so like 

which also possesses appropriate and iFis. here means 
a stanza in general. or Ccesura means the pause that may be made 
in reciting a quarter of a verse and ft®! means a syllabic foot. For the 
sake of convenience Sanskrit prosody has fixed that should generally 
consist of three letters, each being distinguished from the other 
by particular syllables whether short or long. The several Tpus are 
cT, ^ 5T and •!. ^ for instance, has three syllables the first being 
short ( shown as ^ ) and the other two long ( shown as — ), ^ is 

( ) long, short and long. The following stanza gives a clear 

idea of the tfHs — ’nPer i »T-<5r-?n 

An Arya or a stranza contains and 

TUns. does not here mean the * ‘ metre ’ which is defined as 

^ \ ^^(34% qsRST ^ss 

U ” It depends "on ( prosodial or syllabic instants, the time 

required to pronounce a short vowel ) and not on iMs and therefore is 
not * may, therefore, be taken to mean a stanza and not 

metre. The commentator explains as This is untenable. 

mn 

THKP mm ). Note that with 

means ‘ wealth, property for this sense of iTT^lT cf. 
“ mm 5T ; with means a 

“ prosodial or syllabic instant. motion- 

less like one painted in a picture. A woman in a picture is 
motionless and was also motionless as she was observing 

penance. crg’5^RT3T%ffgjl^Tgr”enveloping the surface 

of the earth (g^) with her physical lustre as if, 

she were made of rays that also can be described as 

a product of rays, fi||9fTng unattached having no ‘ 

Generally man is attached to this world and looks upon his family and 
possessions as his own ( or ^ ) ; was not attached to anything. 

A man who has ( ) can never be happy cf . mm ^ 

^ ^ ^ fsiW w 

^r^t-j-of a form superhuman. 

WPmH — whose age could not be discerned ( ) or reckoned 
on account of her divinity. Divine beings are always young { ) 
and therefore it is difficult to ascertain their age ai^S?Fni|5f 
mv* — of about eighteen winters. To denote slight 
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incompleteness the affixes <|>^^ { ) are added 
according to Sutra (^ ) ** ” V. 111.67 fe. 

2022 Ji^rtraqi^Rracrt— 
the vow of the devotee of &iva. 

P. 8. L. 21— P. 9 L. 13 

sotwi— bowing to 

venerable ^iva. f4l«#tvj«f ( having three eyes) — ^unwinking 

(gaze). ^ ^ 'ISRT (an eyelash) %5T— 

— Aoiist third person singular of with 3^ (tf^ *1^ ) 
The 111 i 60 fe. VI. 2573 gives to the root in 

Atrn III person ’singular ( ^ ) This elided by ?r by the sutra 
^ g? IV iv 104 ir. 2338. 

( wonder ) aifr «nq5#?t 

— Indeed in this world many ( unexpected ) incidents befall human 
beings which come to them and yet remain unaccounted for. Chandra- 
ptda means that many an inexplicable incident occurs in man’s 
life. The following clauses explain how this happens. 
has to be understood as cWft^for example ?l^^^-by 

chance, — the horse-faced couple (of Kinnaras) — a Mythical 

being with a human figure and the bead of a horse — were the 
musicians of the gods cf. 

1 gpTrei^-I-S. — fit for the movements of 

heavenly beings. — untrodden by human beings . 

(semi-divine beings — See above) gpi?^?g ^ 

( qualifying -)-while resting on its bank. 
^X^-possibility ( 51^^ ) is used as meaning both possibility 

and origin. In the para above see the use of f^TRRT^4’ — 

^ l musical note 

»Tr^i#=art of singing or music, cf. qSTft I 

III Act. gwfe etc. the lady was ‘‘ divine ; he was not sure 
whether she would remain there. She would suddenly vanish or fly 
away, ^awforrp^—* How many great wonders are stored 

in this place. WTO^-Pkce or ( 

This maiden is a mystery to me. — crystal pavilion. 

— the time of the end of the song; the finish of the song. 
Note that out of courtesy, Chandrdin^a did not disturb the lady in 
her song. Pres, part from with 
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P. 9. L. 14-P. 10. L. 22 

HJraw SlfcRWIf — The main sentence 

\ when the notes of the lute had 

stopped, ^ijR4i“like a lily- 

plant at the cessation of the sweet buzzing of the bees (5|?fTF^ 

The maiden is compared to the 
and the notes of her to the sweet buzzing of bees. 

mm mi. m^mimmmi-conMeni 

owing to the power of her austerities, ^TF^^F^-as though 

purifying him with her penance. The word ^ means ‘as though’ as in 
aiilSsTf^ HW I I 34. grj^ g«Rr, 

etc. are regarded as white ; hence the poet says that when the girl 
eyed the prince, she, as though, injected him with merit or sprinkled 
him with holy waters or purified him with austerities or purged him 
of all impurities etc. H^F^F^FFcft cheered him. As soon as she 
looked at him, his nervousness disappeared from him. At first he 
was hesitating whether to approach or not. Welcome to 

thee, O guest ! ^EcrF’nrF is used chiefly in greeting a person who is put 
in the dative case ( ) cf. ^ si^t ^ 

5ftr%5Fig^^^H ii l 4 Also ^ i 

Act. I. — ( Please get up.) imiM 

^|^4FFH TFWTfl’R* who thought himself ( honoured by her 

very speech. f^T^SF ^ SF^jnrfhT^^^rFST — followed her like a disciple. 

Peri perf. 3rd per. sing, from to think, to believe, 

consider. ‘ he thought ’ ‘ iFFI ^ 1’ ^ 

HiT4% I ‘f^’-an interjection expressing ‘joy’ cf. 5 ^ ^ IPTF 

IV and generally it indicates sorrow or disappointment. ^ 
fFT TTsr i also f ^ ^ ?TF€^?mfer i 

^^F^ II. 41. ir f^5%5T mimi ^^^-curiosity indeed 

prompts me to question her. Note the idiomatic expression. ^qf^i|5jT»F- 

m mm* m mm: \ a form unseen 
among the ascetics. The sages expose their bodies to heat, cold and 
bodily tortures. They do not, therefore, possess a person as charming 

as that of the maiden, vr^ — Having .resolved thus (jsR 

^ 5r) This 

and the following seven clauses in the acc. sing, qualify 

This is an eloquent description of the cave where the 

maiden had her abode. Whose entrance ( ^tmi ) was darkened by 
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Taniala trees that produced the illusion of the night-time even during 
<iay ( ) or turned even the day into night. RWR" 

regions upto) its borders (q4^) were resound- 
ing with the humming of intoxicated bees. ( 
sweetly, delightfully (goes with ). 

?rs qualifying a bower. qw: 5 ^?- 

1 The next clause is 5n3S|Sl: — «l|^«nTR- 

— in which dew (•ftfFf) was created by cascades (sT^qfoi) 

of water. For cf %T?TO?r 

. (qualifying siqpi); 

^ (striking against) 

( rebounding ) ^ ( fo^uning ). As the water 

struck the white rocks, it rebounded and so became foamy. 

(with up-turned edges) % JCT^FTi: 
(rocks, lit, stones) (tops) %: f^qT^?TR: (qualifying 

). The cascades were shattered to pieces by the tops of the 
sharp edges of rocks and hence branched off into many streams, 

— showering sprays cool like snow ( g^ ) ( ciualifying 

^ or ^^'i^JFrTOTt 

g^: ^ %f$Rr: 9OTf<: \ As the cascades were flowing 

with great velocity and were dashing against the rocks, they 
showered sprays of water. This made the cavern misty. — 

which liad, ’as though, waiving chowries at it portals. There 
were streams running on both of its sides and they looked like moving 
chowries. The streams were white like a garland of snow ( ) 
( Kane takes as a necklace of pearls but which balances 

with appears more poetic ) and also like the laughter of ^iva 

(which is also white. See above.) — with 

a circular bejewelled inside it. 

This shows that Baiia loses sight of his 
plot in the midst of his description-*-This is none else but that 

of as we shall see below ‘i!R5fN7 I It is too 

much to imagine that Pundarika had a jewelled Kaman^alu, There 
is no mention of a in the description of Edna 

had nowhere mentioned the possibility of Mahdswetd's bringing a 
from her father’s place nor has the latter presented one to her. 
Under the circumstances it would have been better if Bdi,ia had dropped 
the word iriSj, cannot be taken in the sense of a group or 

circle for, as we liave seen above, the maiden was ’ 
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and hence we cannot imagine that there were many (some of 

which were studded with jewels). This is certainly a defect in 
Bana — a kind of cloth worn on the back and knees by 

ascetics during the abstract meditation. It was hanging in a corner 
etc. fir# 

( skin ) ( sandals ) gn ( pair ) 

( in Marathi ) a loop. Here a pair of sandals were placed on the 

loop. etc. the bed of bark which was placed in a corner 

) was dusty on account of holy ash 
that was scattered. used to apply all over her body. 

As she slept, it was spread on the bed and that is why the bed 
was dusty. — holy ash applied to body. etc. — 

There was a begging bowl made of conch ( 5f?5r ) which was, as if, 
the lunar disc carved out ( in the shape of a ). As the 

begging bowl was made of conch it was white ; hence the idea that 
it was carved out of the moon’s disc. Some understand here 

as separate adjectives of fJTOTRW. We feel 
that our interpretation brings out the necessary poetic touch which 
we hardly miss in Bana. ^f5r%^^TWMT3^“wherein was to be 
found a gourd- vessel for storing ashes ( ). 91^3^ a vessel made 

of the gourd fruit. This fruit is very light and floats in water. Cf. ^ 
fl ^ >— I> a^^grftetc. 

The main sentence is 

qualifies ^ = who had placed her 

lute near the pillow of the bed made of bark, ^5^55^^*? 

q<Sl^ST=with a vessel made of leaves, 
in Marathi. ] «l#anfe!5Rf=holy water — i. e. water meant 
for offering — for ^ see note supra. 3 i 5 r? 7 f^^F^^W=enough of 

this constraint. Cf. IV. 5. For 

3f|^«3f=see above, ^giifenough. etc. — Even your mere 

glance is capable of (^) removing all sins. 9i^able to [as in 
^ l n j • Note that in the ab^ 

sentence means ‘enough’ (sin) 

( destroys ) ‘sin-destroying prayer’ this is the name applied to 
the 190th ^ in the 10th of SR»^. 

sR?i ^ ?ri: •• 

«irara?ri «ntKrarf&i 

’wn *ra! ^ frtafefnr^ <• 

For see. App. IV 
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Note the use of passive imperative in etc. 

which indicates respect for the person addressed, — when 

pressed ( again and again ). 3|^fiftTTO!=worship of the guest. 
guest. This word is derived in more ways than one. (i) sf 

m ^ 55 ?: (ii) from SRJ— 9^ to go — one who is always 
journeying (iii) ^ Cf. g 

srfjRg ft ft*i^ u Ill— 102, (iv) silftsH- 

(!Ts?!i) (v) sift?!T + 3iPwr («rrr) (vi) “sr fttft ftft: ftftgjM 
«1«fi-worship or honouring. Cf. 

I siftsunf = accepted modestly. ?|S|SRt— siwpn 

gni I s^rfjfTEp^— He bent his head in order to 

show his respect for her, indicating that he was inferior to her. 

P. 10 L. 23.-P. 11 L. 13. 

f5ti^wnng...JI0Pi: Ifrnfteggt-fS ainft«g gg? ¥nlft#>ftr5rRI^- 
gftwf — S'jftggT. yJ|(5t«t=He waited just for a moment — 
during which time he tried to recollect the whole account. = 

beginning with. though a gerund from ^ with is used as an 

adverb governing the ablative. f%<^TO^5J15=cTFcrT — 
ggT qualifies <B%:— fruits that were not felled 

but that fell down of themselves. Her bowl was filled with such fruits. 
Nature also seemed to bestow on her her favours. g: q^V T r€r — 

asked to eat them. 5TnT = indeed. Cf. 

i 5?TIf5W I. Act. what is more wonderful 

( than this ) ? — having no consciousness. I^ T r 4^ . 

Bana should have used the word — as the trees were not 

( whose was gone ) but were ( had no ^cFiT at 

all). = offering (Pres. Part, from with 

~ honour themselves ( inasmuch as they i. e. the 
fruits are accepted by her), = wonderful. Cf. ^ ^ 

' and also \ 

^ ^ — not seen before. = a past passive participle 

from wnth ^ — here used as a noun. 

t is a compound. The whole 

is a compound. ^ 

^ 55ri. Chandrapida refreshed himself by a dip in 
the water of a neighbouring streamlet. gil^E??pr~-after sipping water 
i. e. doing the stopped so long as ( etc.) 

are used as correlatives in very many senses ( i) as much 
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as ( ii ) aU “ «61. 62 (iii) 

as long as — so long. This is the sense in which the correlatives are used 
here. Also cf. 

SI I 

iragiiPr wpsRi^sip^u 
SI I 

^ Kli W’lfiKSJL X— g?HW!T. 

P 11, L.-14-P 12. L. 14. 

slIfR: W. ^iwiiRldWKi spn— concluded her 

evening rites. f^%iis4 — non-chalantly. Cf. 

^qnsrasRsrai? « ^qjisiraq^pnn i. 1 5. is the object of ^ A.f ter 

eating food and drinking water asked ?«Cc5rai3[5ri&- 

— ?^^5l?5n^W STrt^ ^RIT Chandraplda was encour- 
aged by favour and therefore the curiosity roused in him 

made him bold to make some enquiries of her. — 

levity natural to mankind. It is certainly ungentlemanly to enquire 
about the private life of a lady one does not know. Chandraptda 
therefore, thought that his curiosity was the mere result of levity. 

— though I don’t desire (to ask you). Note the construction 
JRfRP^ the subject of this is ^rgN f ^ T g^ 

— just a bit of favour from the great, — 31^1^ 

impatient person. ‘Even the slightest favour 
from the exalted emboldens the fickle-minded ’ 

a short interval, a moment. Chafidrafn^a means that there is some 
justification for his inquiry. Association even if it be for a very short 
time begets familiarity. ^ 53 ?^^ — etc. Even a little acceptance of 
courtesy produces respect. ^f||< etc. He says that should 

narrate her account if it is not too painful to her. Note the modest 
language he uses ‘ ’. sRnrapwhich (going with 
the word would better. — of gods. 

has used the word in the sense ‘gods ’ in 

I — ^4^ VI. 1 . 5 H^-name of a class of demigods like 
Yak^as, They are attendants of and guardians of his treasures. 

Cf. gil^ ?Rn% I in M^iHr nymphs. Cf. wg 

I A class of female divinities 

or celestial damsels who reside in the sky and are regarded as the wives 
of the Gandharvas* They are very fond of bathing, can change their 
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shapes, and are endowed with super-human powers. They are called 
and are usually described as the servants of Indra, Mahabharata 
speaks of them as the daughters of Kasyapa and Arista, 
See also App. IV. — favoured the family. Note the 

roundabout but modest way of the questions. tender 

like flower. — taking the vow. ^ gjp etc. Note the use of 

W. which indicates contrast or disparity. Cf. S 

® I I. 2 also S >rswT)tT 5 g 

I VI. 33, and also 5 ^ 

tiW « II. 23. as thoi^h it is a wonder. 

etc.-“why do you have your abode which is full of happiness, 
and resort to this wild life ? — full of ( ) 
several f^r3;s and ?En'2?Ts. — a semidivine being supposed to be 

of great purity and holiness and said to be particularly characte- 
rised by eight supernatural faculties called Rifes — JOfe, 

and Cf. “ ^ifecTT 

^5% %3T‘ ^ — a of celestial 

beings, resort to forest life. 'with governs the 

accusative, etc. “ How wonderful it is, ” says “ that 

Mahasveta has such a fair body though it is fashioned from those very 
elements which go to make our bodies ”, etc. 1 have never 

seen or heard of such a thing before, — Chatidrafida refers 

to himself in the plural. Great persons always refer to themselves in 
plural. calling himself as in iRT 

Act. 'thinking very deeply or musing 

about something. She then stopped for a moment, took a deep breath. 

etc.-!-all these words in instumental plural qualify the word 
( tears ). S^gfe etc. They were coming out bring- 

ing with them the purity of her heart ( as they were coming out from 
within ). — serenity of the senses. — the stream 

of the ‘ juice ’ of penance. turning it into liquid. This is a f%«r form 

from 5f8r+^ — as in — extremely pure, 

— dripping from her broad spotless cheeks. fe 4^ 

Tifefr:. etc. srtsfM* ( broken ) q: ^r: 

that fell down as quickly ( and splendidly ) 
as the pearls of a necklace cut asunder, — the drops of 

which were running in continuous stream. etc. 

^snJferr* ^RIT. The tears were 

falling from her eyes and the shower was striking against the ends of 
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her breasts; and hence the tears were sprayed about. Cf, The 
commentator’s remark I 

with eyes closed, — Mahasweta was overwhelmed with grief 

when she remembered her sorry past. 

P. 12-L. 15— P. 13>L. 5. 

?rr ^ = onslaught of calamities. 

— that does not deserve to be attacked («ir(5T + ^=to 
attack, 54f^“*-niake their own. etc. Chandrapida says 

“It’s true that calamities do befall human beings.” The two negatives 
5f . . .rf make an assertive affirmative according to the rule ^ 5!^ 

\ = human being. The word becomes at the 

end of the compound. % g^gRT — the actions of the pairs 

cire certainly great. g?gs are etc. to which 

everyone is subject. Chandrapida suggests that Mahasweta should 
feel troubled is not unnatural. But he is surprised very much to find 
her shedding tears, for trivial things don’t make the great weep. Note 
the construction ^ 

^9^^* Earth would never shake by the fall of mild strokes. 
This is stated by way of illustration. This is an instance of the figure 
of .speech called in which a general or a particular state- 

ment is supported by a particular or a general statement respectively. 
An excellent iillustration of this is 

immrii etc. 

- thus. Chandrapida' s curiosity was all the more increased when he 
saw the maiden shedding tears. the cause of reminding 

her of her grief. He thought that he had committed an offence inas- 
much as his inquiry resulted in her remembering her grief. g?g- 

— is perfect third person 
singular of ift with i. e. according to his 

wish. 

( stream ) ( qualifying — two eyes). The interior 

( ) of which was slightly reddish — due to sobbing, fef^^^ qrf gc r — 
with the end of the bark garment, she wiped off ( the 

tears on ) the face. who is extremely hard-hearted. 

Mahasweta corses herself once again and asks him 'what’s the use of 
knowing my unfortunate account.* None-the-less, as he was so curious 
she would narrate it. 
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P. 13-L. 6— P. 14-L. 14. 

tJWW't • Here begins Mahasweta’s story. 

( good ) ?5r^r — good loving i, e. a 

nobleman. Cf. 

bas reached the ears. = the abode of gods 

(l%5>s|). For the word in the sense of ‘god* compare the 

^ l There were in 

the abode of gods. For the word see above. = 

Brahma — born in the lotus. Note in this paragraph Sana's vast 
vocabulary. He has used fourteen different words to indicate the same 
idea of ‘being born from.* = rays of the sun. = lightning 

Cf. m \ a^Tcr^r u 

?r%“from among the too many daughters 
of ^ Sl^fFT^ — Dak^a had as many as sixty daughters in all. This 
reference to stfclinjjr suffers from the fault 3fggrfe-‘redun- 

dant use,* as this has no bearing on the context. The reader can 
as well understand the account without knowing the fact that Daksa 
had too many daughters. An illustration of this ^ is found in 
^ ^ I in which the word is 

superfluous. and were the names of the two daughters. 

had sixteen sons the first among whom was and the 

last smm* vrmR* ^ \ 

whose valour was known or broadcast all over the three worlds. 

( the king of gods ) whose lotuslike feet ( ) 
were fondled by the crests of the head (5^f^T5ST) of all gods. 

^ ^ qualifies 

( qualifying ) whose valour was 

increased on account of the fact that Indra called him his friend, 
sif^eapleadership. etc. ( qualifies qigqf ) — arm which was 

darkened by the collection of the rays of his sw^ord ( which he used 
to wield constantly), ^sflT^cn qftqq; 

\ qq obtained ( the leadership ) while yet a 

boy. etc. grpT goes with — He w^as residing on the 

Hemakufa mountain, qrnRqqf^rftoi-to the north of vrRqq$. Note 
the use of the ablative ( which is against the rule of 

which says that the words qf^«1 etc. govern the accusative, 

^ — in the country is a division of the world. 

There are nine qqs viz. ?^ynpr, fft, 

(or and The last one is mentioned in 
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TO crS% ^ XIV. 5 and also 
in cpf *TO TO^ TO I the mountain 

that divides one country from another. is one of the seven 


^ is the subject of out) in the next 

sentence. TORhT(^*=Lord &iva — the husband of TORft. TOT2 in his 
^5ITO5?«TO has pointed out that is a ‘faulty* (^S) word. 

The word TOpft = wife of TO i. e. &iva. So it is straight 

to say * TO * instead of * TOFflR^ ’ which means husband of the 
wife of suggesting that liad another husband too ! — = 
brother ( born of the same womb)-^The compound is resolved as TOl^ 
^3^ ^ is optionally substituted for TOM by the 

^ VI-ii-88. The other compound will be TOT41^* 

( innumerable ) TOMfoir ^ 
( army ) ^ fJlft: i.e. the same mountain ^iTO^^ = 

rays of the moon. TO ^ ^ 

TTf%^ qualifies ^MTO. ( moon ) 

^ (collection) f^g TO ^ ^ ^ f ^TTOT TOPrf gTOMT 

TOI^r: fegro ( attractive )-i.e. an undisputed 

beauty. ( moon ) TO^: { resplen- 
dent) qTj|; RT. This is redudant as only in the above line 

the author has told us that she was created from the of 

There is no point, therefore, in saying that her complexion 
was resplendent like the rays of the moon. 

This is stated by way of illustration. Celestial Ganges. 

= Cupid ( %TO i. e. banner ). TOTORFTOtTO^~ 
4 t TOTTO: ^ ( g?; i. e. joy ). 

P, 14 L. 15-P. 14 L. 22. 

TO^r Mahasweta at long last connects the link of the 

story to her own birth. See thinks that she was ill-fated and was born 
only to be miserable. — having no auspicious signs, 55^ 

is a lucky auspicious mark on the body. They are said to be 32 in 
number. C/. compare also 

XIV. 5. It may, however, be noted that was not in fact 

but calls herself so because she was despondent, 

— an abode of thousands of calamities. The words 


the others being ’RTO, TO, •fN?, and gPtq[. 

g^5’*wR^Ff^MTR-protected by him with his two arms. 

^WM? TO’^iF®t-“hundreds of thousands of TOl4s. — 
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are always used in neuter singular irrespective of the 
gender or person of the subject. — which excelled the 

( festivities that would be indulged in at the time of ) a son’s birth — 

nr;— f?r: (fitting) airaR: 

%5f. On the birth of a child, various rites such as 
etc. are to be performed. -inT contrast this with 

the modern method of ‘naming * a child on the twelfth day ( instead of 
on the tenth ). At another place Baiia has also mentioned this naming 
ceremony as taking place on the 1 0th day. ^ 

^ ^ •tn? ” I In the next sentence Bana 

says that next day Brahmana performed the 

of his son. Does this mean that there was some different practice 
prevalent in the days of Sana ? Or on account of his official 

relation could not name his child before the king’s son was christened ! 

zrgt ^ SR5Tri% The word ^ = sweet indistinct 
sound. — moving from the lap of one 

Gaiidharva to the lap of another like a lute . Note that iftoiT also 
is placed on the lap at the time of playing thereon. refers both 

to the family of and musicians in general. This is a simple but 

excellent illustration at once convincing. is applicable 

to cftoiT also- producing sweet and indistinct notes’, etc. 

^ Her babyhood was pleasing 

because she did not know the hardships of love and sorrow. 

etc. is an excellent illustration of ( not as 

Kane takes it ) or girdle comparison in which there is a series of 
similes, the ( standard of comparison ) in the first being the 

( object of comparison ) in the second and so on. the 

month The main sentence is Vli attained 

youth. Note that what is suggested is that an already charming object 
{ viz. ) was rendered more charming just as which is 

itself charming is rendered more attractive by which in turn is 

rendered more charming by and so on. ^=set its foot. Cf. 

51^ 5#r: i firrofvra v. 21 . 

P. 15. LL. 1-22. 

«W The main sentence is Wl 

snj smpn All words in locative 

plural qualify the word etc. in which forests 

of fresh lotuses were blooming ( ) f^i^pwwnoni% ( expanding ) 
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^ I etc. — which excited the lovers on account 

of several tender ( ) mango-blossoms. Mango-blossom excites 
lovers. It is one of the five ‘ arrows ’ of ‘ Cupid ' the other four being 

and (unripened) m 

fgrr ( gallants ) ^ I 

= etc. — ( wind coming from the 

Malaya mountain) (advent) (agitating) 

RTI^^-^FsTRf ( banners of cupid) During the days of spring, 

it was fashionable, in olden days, to raise the banners of cupid 
( ). These banners were made to flutter by the advent of 
the gentle Malaya-hroezes, is also an excitant of passion, 

etc. ^ ( intoxication ) 

( sprinkling ) ^ — i.e. in which Bakula trees 

blossomed by the mouthfuls of wine from damsels. It is a poetic 
convention that Bakula tree blossoms when cpfffljfts sprinkle it with 
monthfuls of wine. Some other trees also blossom with the occurrence 
of certain things. Cf. * 

si^McHdi-e^^i I ^ g?t srSsmi «wui*H: ii 

monthful. Cf. = spirit distilled from 

molasses, rum. Cf. JRP ddmici =9 < 

XVI. 52. etc. in which the buds of Kaleya blossoms were rendered 
black on account of strain ( ) in the form of a swarm of bees 
( ). 

Note the alliteration. etc. resounding with 

( g^ ) thousands of jinglings ( ) of the damsel’s jewelled anklets 
as they were made to rattle when they ( i, e, women ) were striking ( /. e, 
kicking ) the Asoka trees. 

%r RfR: W 5RF#JT g?^: (% ^ \ etc. — in which the 

mango trees (^^^) appeared pleasing (lit, were lucky -gwi) on 
account of the sweet humming of a swarm of bees that had collected 
on the fragrant blooming buds. — gf^ 

^ ( sweet humming ). gwn: 

etc. in which the surface of the earth was whitened by the 
sandy bank ( ^TgpRgi%iT ) in the form of a thick ( ) pollen of 
flowe rs. ( f^ry %) ^ fg^ ^ ^ ^ 

The pollen as well as the sand-bank are 
white. etc. in which swings of creepers were shaken by swarms 
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of bees that appeared queer ( ) as they were intoxicated with 
honey. The word means parody. The bees- under the 

influence of an intoxicant were not the bees but were as it were a 
parody of bees, ^ 

I etc. — in which very cloudy days 

( ) were ( as if ) produced by the showers of honey ( ) 

(which was in the flowers that were) tossed up (53Rgri^) by 
intoxicated cuckoos ( ) that were resting on the Lavali 
creepers just budding into leaves. The cuckoos resting on the 
Lavali creeper made the honey in the flowers toss up resulting in 
a shower of honey on the surface of the earth, 

1 ^: ^ 

^ I dfftfcTSR etc. in which the path was wet with blood(^f^RT?’ 
coming from the travellers’ hearts that were broken ) 

due to fear at the sound of the twanging of the bow which was drawn 
( ) by cupid who was delighted with the ofierings of the 
oblations in the form of the lives of women whose husbands were on 
journey. The idea is that during spring people get excited by ‘Love’, 
who is ever ready to strike at the hearts of poor lovers. When 
persons on journey realised that Love’s shafts are ever ready to 
victimise their sweet-hearts, ( as they were away ) their ( i. e, 
travellers’) hearts were broken and the blood coming therefrom 
rendered the roads wet. This is a very curious way of describing the 
noble season — spring. This compound indicates Bajia's patent defect— 
viz. that he has no sense of proportion. Such huge compounds hardly 
please the aesthetic sense of any reader. The best method to 
understand such compounds is to start from the end e. g. that was 
on account of that came from the S^s of qf^s and so on. 

5r w* ^ ^ 

^ ^ (f^rtSra#) 

W ^ \ etc. in which the 

quarters (j^lg^^) were deafened (srfSlFft^) by the hissing sound 
( produced by feathers ) of the cupid’s shafts that were constantly 
falling q?3r^: {^m*) 

iNt qW|iSi>r<u| etc. full of a collection, 

) of Ahhimrikas that were blinded by the passion of Love rising 
within, even during the day, ( ). is a woman who goes out 

to meet her lover after making an appointment. She is often described 
as wearing a white saree and going out on full moon nights thus 
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concealing her indentity. Cf. 3 ^ ^ 

3tkt ^ m, also cf. 

T- #5r^tS^|^4:4lU^»«nH,* XVI. 12. The com- 
mentator explains etc. rather differently. «I^R5r ^cF?r 

^ ^ %3- It 

should be noted that he interprets as flowers, and 

as a bird. The birds were incessantly perching on the flowers and the 
quarters were deafened by the flapping of their wings. etc. 

flooded by the overflowing ocean of Love “ ^3^: 

^ini^IcTOFRTra: ^ ^ ^ I etc, that 

gladdened the hearts of all men. All these clauses are to be connected 
with during the da>s of spring, sfl^ etc. 

(full blown) fg^rt^ ^ qualifying 

lake. — a white water lily. — along with 

qualifying 5?n^ — etc. qhfft (dust) 

(91^:) (inferred) gft^SRRl 

In the dust around the images of &iva were foot-prints of the 
sages that went round them — riqfetrr is circumambulation from left 
to right so that the right side is always turned towards the object 
circumambulated i. e. a reverential salutation made by the walking in 
this manner. I IpTTOWq VII. 

79, The object of is The author states 

the objects which were appreciated by The footprints 

of the sages are ^ because the ascetics emaciate their bodies 
by the observance of religious practices. VRR)?? etc. — the 

creeper-bower was attractive on account of a collection (^qgT?) 
of flowers, the pollen of which was shattered and the interior 
(n^) of which was bent due to the weight of the bees 
gjr. «re«r; ^ i etc, 

(cuckoos) sraHT (ends) qifen^ 

ll^ ( holes ) JT3 ( honey ) ?R!I ’TOT? «ra— 

This is a long but easy compound— or 
is the Indian Cuckoo. It is so called because it is believed to lay 
its eggs in the nests of crows who nourish their young ones. They 
are thus fed by others (<r). Cf. 

^?t qp I sfPFqfefRWTqRt 

Ql<iiq(s*« II 4llf^ V. 22. qsqq etc. ?Rq 

( noise ) ^(ftqp \f jfSHFP tb qw: q^^iqT q^*I^W« >q|. Snakes 

are afraid of peacocks and their sound makes them leave their 
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usual abode viz. the sandal tree, etc. (full- 
blown ) ( suggested ), «RqqgRi 

5Tl''Wl — k^w’Sfl 55ai?l5fl. While the wood-nymphs were enjoying 
and playing on the swings formed by creepers, full-blown flowers 
fell down. Their collection suggested that the deities were playing 
there. etc.-qf% ^5f:qZ5J JTJlT q^^^l ( foot- 

prints) qq. 

?«q aTO%^ 5^ qqqi: » 

P. 16.-L. 1-P. 17. L. 12. 

s^lt g^Tfim^qRqqqt, \ 

The first sentence is q«%T4it t qqj^ = 

wind in the forest. outclassed the fragrance 

ot other flowers. It was so strong that even though the forest 
was full of full-blown flowers, this particular scent was most 
dominant, ajsqfgriMr qRjRK ^ I is 

the cause of ai^fejqpcn^. etc. On account of its extreme 
sweetness the fragrance delighted or filled the organ of 
smell. «ICT^^^-*~as though in a race. ^ — 

not smelt before. (heaven) ;jf^. 

This naturally roused JTlT^l's curiosity and she started looking up for 
its source. gfl^T^RSTT — with eyes closjed — when one smells an 
excellent scent, one closes his eyes in order to enjoy the fragrance fully, 
thus shutting out the working of all other sense-organs. The main 

sentence now is ^ — agile through 

curiosity. etc. in which a collection of swans ( ) was 

attracted by the increasing sound of my jewelled anklet. 

I f — (qualifying ) who was sorry on account of 

grief for Madana who was a fuel to the fire of ^iva, 6iva burnt 
Madana to ashes when he went to interrupt him in his penance, Cf, 
51^ I 

^ III. 72. Vasanta was Madana's 

friend. ^ T- ^ %5T ( distressed ) 

etc.-— He was, as though, the crescent moon on ^ivas 
head observing a vow for the acquisition of the full moon [ ^iva is often 
represented as wearing a crescent of the moon in his head ] not a 
part of it only. 99^%^ ^ ^ I 

9l^pRR^f9(if etc. — He was, as if, Kama (cupid) who had taken to 
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religious observance in order to please &iva i.e. having 

not ‘ two eyes ’ ). Madana was deputed by the gcds to distract 
&iva from his penance. The was also propitiating Lord 

Siva. etc. — On account of his great lustre he appeared 

to be (i) at the centre of a cage of flashing lightning ( ) 

( ii ) entering the interior (^ ) of the disc of the summer sun ( iii ) 
standing in a mass of a collection of ilames of fire. With this 

compare the passage ** above 

etc. — He was making the region around golden by his lustre which 
was like the light of a small lamp ( )• Kerosene lamp 
emits tawny light and not white, ^ I Also cf. 

^ 51^ " above. etc.- - 

whose tender tawny tufts of hair were like an amulet ( ) 
rolled in Rodvana. Rocharid or Gorochana is a bright yellow pigment 
prepared from the mine or hide of a cow. 

^j RfRT: I etc. He 

appeared like the stream of Ganga decorated with a line of sandy 
bank. ( ) This was so because he was wearing on his 

forehead a line of holy ash ( which looked like a sandy bank ) which 
was a banner of merit ( ) and which was like the line of 

sandal paste ( ) that was drawn to pacify the passion 
for union with Saraswatl. Saraswatl is the Goddess of 
learning. The was anxious to master all learning and 

therefore had a passion for Saraswatl, In order to cool that passion it 
appeared that he was wearing sandal paste on his forehead. W hat in 
fact he applied was holy ash ( ) which was as it were a banner 

of merit. This is one idea. Another idea is that the line of holy ash 
made him appear like the holy Ganges with its line of sandy bank. 
Note that the is first compared to and then 

to because all of them are white. Instead of referring 

to the for it would have been better if the 

poet had worded the same idea in some other way keeping in mind the 
character of the object described. the word is 

formed by applying affix to the word iit the sense of 

‘behaving like’ by the Sutra ‘ ’ III-i-1 1. etc. 

His two creeper-like eyebrows were, as if, the arch gate of the house 
of ‘eye-brows knitting* in giving many curses. He was capable of 
giving curses as he had acquired lot of merit. That gives power to 
a person to say ill to a person with the result that ill does befall that 
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person. This indicates that the had acquired much merit. 

The eyebrows were curved. The is also curved : hence the 

fancy. — on account of this extreme length, the eyes 

were, as if, a garland strung together. Possession of elongated eyes is 
a sign of personal grandeur. etc- — the deer have beautiful 

eyes. Beautiful girls are called His eyes were so attractive 

that it appeared that every one of all the deer in the world had 
given his pair of beautifiul eyes to him. 

cf. above. etc. — 

His nose was long and high. etc. — the idea is : his lower lip was 

red and it appeared that the ( viz. passion and redness of budding 
youth ) which did not get any entrance in his heart was residing only 
at the entrance viz. lower lip. The pun rests in the word which 
when taken with the lip means redness, and with heart means passion. 
It is suggested that he was not passionate. an ornament of gold. 

etc. — His beardless face was 
like a fresh lotus which had not yet obtained the grace ( ) of 
being surrounded by a hive of bees. The beard is dark like a hive of 
bees— 

Sir— qualifies the was it is clear 

that he was yet in his teens, etc.— He was wearing a sacred 

thread which w^as (i) like the string of the bow of cupid ( ) turned 
into a circle and (ii) like a fibre from the lotus in the lake of austerities. 
In the first simile it is suggested that he was very charming and cupid 
discharged his arrow\s ‘from him*. Cupid is said to reside ‘in the body* 
of an attractive person and discharges his arrows therefrom striking 
a person in love. Cupid w^as residing ‘in the body* of the 
and the sacred thread was nothing else but the string of his bow\ 
In the second simile it is suggested that he had undergone very much 
penance and his sacred thread was a fibre of a lotus in the lake 
{ suggesting vastness ) of his penance. The string, the fibre and the 
sacred thread were white, etc. — He was holding in one of his 

hands a kaman^alu ( pot ) which had the shape of a Bakula fruit 
along "with its stem ; in the other he was holding a rosary 
of beeds which appeared to have been made up of a collection 
of the tears of Rati Avho was sobbing on account of grief 
due to Madana's death. The tears and the are 

white, etc. — He had a navel which was like a ring 

( gjfT ). It appeared like the eddy ( ) at the confluence 
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( ) of several rivers in the form of several sciences. The lines 
in the navel looked like rivers, which were the several sciences. 
firPTs are four in number To 

these Manu adds a fifth viz. But the usual number of 

is said to be fourteen i.e. the four vedas ( and 
the six Ahgas (viz. and 

^TPSI ), Dharma, Mimamsa, Tarka or Nyaya and the Pur anas 
etc. He had on his belly a line of hair ( ) which was 
black in colour. Ignorance also is supposed to be dark in colour. So 
the poet imagines that the dark line of hair vrhich was as dark as a 
streak of pigment, was, as if, the path of exit ( ) of all 
ignorance which is the result of infatuation ( ). Ignorance as 
stated above is dark ; the path along which it went out from him was 
also dark : This was, therefore, represented by the on the belly, 

which is also dark. etc. — His buttocks ( ) were 

surrounded by a girdle of MuTija (a kind of grass) string. This 
string was, as if, the circular halo that remained round his buttocks when 
he conquered the sun by his inner lustre. It is suggested tliat the lustre 
of his soul was so great that he could excel even the Sun. A girdle of 
MuTija grass is worn round the waist by The 

gai is represented as the 

etc. He was wearing a garment of Mafidara bark that was washed 
in the stream of celestial Ganges ( 3TWTIFT ) and which had the reddish 
lustre of the tip of the eyes of an old Chakora is the name of a 

bird — the Greek partridge. is one the five for which see 

ante, He was, as though, an ornament to celibacy 

( ). Herewith begin Bam*s brilliant rhythmic expressions. 
They are so well balanced and sound, so pleasing to the ears that one 
feels Ba/ia had used this very style throughout his works. 

He was the youth of piety. During youth one is full of vigour 
and strength. The was the youth of piety i. e. its strong- 
hold. sport, — self-selected husband. 

the appointment place. 

He had a staff ( ) and was like the summer which also 

has the month. The word also means the month of 

which comes during i. e. sftcTvj. The word is there- 
fore to be understood as ‘ a staff’ and ‘ month of It may be noted 

that the holds an ^ifT^ ( staff ) in his hand 

2 
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as fair as the forest which is attractive on account of the blossom 



(epH^WC) fTlpTO etc.— whose face was decorated with the holy ash 
applied ( on the forehead ) and which was white as flower, like the 
Chaitra month ( ) the beginning ( ) of which is decorated 
with abundance of Tilaka trees white with flowers. The pun rests on 
the word which is to be understood as ( i ) mark on the forehead 
( ii ) Tilaka tree. ?raT 

«re*T. qualifies 


P. 17. L. 13-P. 18. L. 8. 

%si ^ q^ g RTW ^^gt . I placed on the ear ( 3iq?r* 

^ft^to place on ear). The words in accusative singular qualify 
«I^Fcr etc. It was, as though, the splendour of the smile of 
forest-deity who was delighted at the arrival of Vasania. Smiles are 
said to be white. etc. It was like a handful of fried grains 

( 9‘T^T ) strewn about to greet the arrival of the breeze from the 
Malaya mountain. — parched or fried grain which are offered 
in honour of a person. “ 

R. II— 10. 4l[c|Wf<5f|i55i— youthful sport, etc. a line of the net- 

work of drops of water of perspiration coming on account of fatigue 
due to dalliance. cRIH? ^ ^ 

5!R?| — The and the are white. This is certainly an 

ugly expression put into the mouth of Mahasweta who was undergoing 
strict penance. etc — It was like a tail ( ) of chowries 

used as a banner on the elephant in the form of cupid. Here 
is identified with elephants and the of 

with the chowries on the elephants’ head. We can also solve the 
compound as iF5i:. This is better. An elephant with the 

chowrie serving as the banner marches ahead of a victorious army. 
Cupid was all victorious and hence a reference to his 77^^ 
etc.— who was an to the lovers in the form of bees. Bees 

were hovering round the and it appeared that they were the 

lovers yearning for the company of etc. — 

that imitated the bunch of stars that go to form the Krttika 
constellation-( called Pleiads in Greek). The constellation is the 
third of the 27 constellations, the first two being and 

It consists of six semi-bright stars collected together. 
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etc. — This is a repetition of the expresion used in the last paragraph. 

aq: qq VR gpn refers to jafi r fHK* I 

etc. — ( extremely beautiful form ) 

( implements ) %qf ( treasure ) ( unending nature ). 

Here Bana brings in his usual exaggeration. He says that the 
creator once created Madana whose beauty was an object of wonder 
to all the three worlds. After having created him, He has now 
created another cupid whose beautiful form excels even that of 
Madana, Sana further goes on to say that in creating such beautiful 
objects like the disc of the moon or the lotuses in the yard of 
Goddess Laksmi, the creator was doing only an apprenticeship, his 
final aim being this beautiful face. It is thus suggested that the 
was more attractive than (i) Madana (ii) moon (iii) lotuses. 
aiHdW «bl5l«*l4»TWrRr. I 


creating similar objects. — etc. — It is indeed incorrect to say 

tliat the digits of the moon in the latter half of every month are eaten 
up by the Sun with his ray. That the Sun does eat up the 

digits is evident from authority of books on religion. Edna merely 
challenges it in a poetic sense. For in the next sentence he says tliat 
those digits are eaten up by the It is not quite clear 

whether the correct word is or ggOTl. Grammatically it ought 

to be ^5^11 as ^ when preceded in a single word by ^ or becomes 
oj^provuied the intervening letters are not other than the vowels, the 
^ and The however, reads in 

35# i In Edna appears to prefer 

In the of Yaska the word 35W is accepted — 

I II. ii. 2. m* ^ 

is a slip. In the earlier sentence Bdtia says that it is false that the 
sun eats up the digits of the moon and now he says ?n* 
i.e. rays. would have been better. does not 

mean a I ^TNUf^-that destroys beautiful form. Penance always 
tells upon one’s health and destroys the beauty. — 

Who does not make any distinction between merits and defects. 

— who is only partial towards 
beauty — caring not for other things. — Madana enslaved 

Mahdswetd as does the intoxication of the flowering season the bee. 
The commentator reads, with This is 

^ ought to be read with the following sentence. 
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P. 18 L 9~P. 19-L. 5. 

1 who forgot the winking along 

with the breaths etc. — She stopped breathing and started at him. 

i. e.- slightly. etc. ^rfircr: (crooked) 

(pupil of the eye ) Rif HI? ( variegated ) ggR 

ilHT, The pupil was all the more tremulous and was directed to 
the corner continuously and hence, the inside of the ( right ) eye was 
spotted or variegated. wRFTOI— I am yours; — 

attacked by Love. — begging — the act of. — extremely 

shameful. 

would have been better. — unable to 

control the senses. ^ with S| in the sense of ‘ to be master of ’ 
governs the genetive as in I 

I Act. — with all my limbs motionless. This is 

to be connected with stupefaction, 

paralysis. She was paralysed that very moment and hence her 
limbs became motionless. Makasweta suddenly fell in love with 
the and knowing not what all that was, she went on 

staring at him. 5|. — This is a characte- 

ristic description of the emotion of love. It cannot be described 
but is to be experienced ( )• A person is reduced to some 
indescribable condition when he falls in love. Cf. “ 

” IV. 1. — as though borne 

towards him by my senses. — dragged by my heart 

5H^R*n"~'being pushed from behind by cupid. This is 
an excellent idea. HTHTFfH. is always used in the masculine 

and the words qualifying it are also in the masculine though they refer 
to a feminine or neuter object; hence and * not 

Now follows a poetic description of the changes brought on over 
Makasweta by the emotion of love. as though 

with a view to make room for who was within. The idea is 
through the effect of passion was breathing heavily. It appeared 

that sighs were making room for cupid and were going out. 

€tc.— the nipples of my breasts were throbbing significantly as it were 
to tell him that my heart was full of love. The lips of a person throb 
when he is about to spe^. etc— she had no sense of shame— 
as she was desperately in love. It appeared that shame was washed 
away by the line of the drops of perspiration. Perspiration was 
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coming out on account of her emotion. etc. Her 

body was trembling as a result of passion. It appeared that it 
was afraid of the shower of the sharp arrows of cupid. 

etc.“There was horripilation over the whole body, which 

was, as though, going out through curiosity to see his wonderful 
beauty. The student will do well to understand the significance of 
this state of She was hopelessly in love with the 

Naturally she was under the influence of In rhetorics we have 

several ^TRfs or emotions which take the form of the principal Rasa 
or sentiment. Thus was experiencing These 

are either permanent or ( Accessory). The ^«fTf5|n?T^s 

are eight in number and accessory are thirty-three in number. In 
this case the accessory ^TRrs ^ perspiration ( trembling ) and 
TRrnr ( horripilation ) are directly maintained and is suggested. 

etc . — 'XPl ( i.e. passion ) entered my heart as it was completely 
washed from my feet by perspiration. ^ = passion and redness. 

She had applied red dye to her feet. It was washed out and 

so ‘ ’ was washed out. ( i.e. passion ) therefore entered the heart. 

P. 19. LL. 6-24. 

qualifying ^ 

i.e. who has given up all contacts ( ) with 

cohabitation ( ). He was observing penance and so to him dalliance 
was anathema. Cupid was, therefore, doing a disgraceful thing in 
making her fall in love with such a person, ^ etc. It is true indeed 
that the hearts of women are foolish inasmuch as they are incapable 
of understanding the propriety of the object of love. = to be 

capable of— governs the dative. Mahasweta should have seen whether 

the object of her love was or Note the wonderful study 

of the woman’s mind. 9l%*fR^""extremely lustrous. For the use 
of ‘ see above. impulses of love. 5j||p5r3R--indulged 

in by the vulgar people. = indeed. made 

a butt of ridicule by Cupid. etc. This is an appropriate 

description of a person in love. One cannot control the senses though 
one knows that one ought to. The author now tells us the plight of 
several women who were either successful or unsuccessful in their love 
affairs. e![^r;(i|R|^«4»^r§Kjt^*~”agitated by the mere ( WR ) sight of 
his physical form. Mahasweta is unable to understand how she fell in 
love in just one moment and that too at the mere sight of his external 
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body. Mahasweta says that her state was unique because her heart 
was in a moment crushed by love. ft— Cupid is made formidable 

by time and qualities. In the present case there was no time that 
could make her fall in love. Nor did she know any of his qualities. 
She therefore thinks that as long as she is conscious, and before her 
wretched love is known to him, she should run away. etc. 

Lest he would curse her if he were enraged ( ) at the exhibition of 
passion that would not be liked by him. ~ ^ 

i.e. extremely wrathful. — 3iq^I^ ( going away ) 

She realised that he belonged to the clan of sages and 
should therefore be saluted. Sfm* 

«r5|— in which the range was not distracted from him. 

5T ^ etc.— ) 

q>q|55^*iW qq. is to be connected with There is 

no sense in saying ‘ slightly respondent ’ etc. — 

( shaking) qi (creeper-like hair), spgqfqqe* 

The dowering ear-ornament was flashing on the disorderly soft mass of 
hair = shoulders. It is better to take all these as adverbial 

expressions. 

P. 20. LL. 1-22. 

fqsTJtmiqi i 

qft— when I saluted. This is an instance of what is 
known as or Locative Absolute in which a noun in the 

locative and a present participle in the locative are placed together 

the meaning being ‘while * e. g. iftf ^SRTI 

while king Dasharatha was ruling etc. 

qriRqqt — whose commands (qrwq) cannot be transgressed. Maha- 
kweta was trying to defy cupid as she was planning to run away, 
qq^rqqqr that causes intoxication, — lot of immodesty 

qrai^fRftqqf — fickle nature. qrft^Tsqqqr — because all things are 

already destined to happen, qrftqsqqt = Destiny, fate — Cf. ^Iqjqr 
^qFHfq^ \ I, 23. Mahasweta now says that the 

was also later attacked by cupid. qftwRRfqiqiRI^— 

m55?lf— just as wind 

agitates a lamp. His state is now described ; cf. with this the descrip- 
tion of Mahasweta's state. — Mahasweta also had 

Wq or heaving, Iqg — Mahasxveta also had 7TFqq%: 

it appeared like 
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another blossom when it came into contact with his cheeks, 

It may be noted tliat he had placed a fragrant on 

his ears. etc.— His two eyes had the pupils raised up and had 

expanded due to his longing to gaze at me. The shooting line of rays 
( ) issuing from his eyes produced an impression of lotuses 

and made the region around ( full of lotuses ). The lotuses 

in fact were in the Acchoda lake. It appeared, therefore, that the 
lotuses in the lake had jumped up into the sky ( ). The 

is compared to a bed of blue lotuses. This is certainly an 
overbold fancy. = transformation, change, excitement. As he 

was in love, he seemed to have undergone a change. 

— the sway of passion was re-doubled, — 

tliat cannot be described. The state of a person in love defies 
description. It is some inexplicable passion. Cf. 

I ^ if w 

I criq w i. 20. 

Cf. also for the description of a person struck by love 

^ I 1 if 

m m i ^ ^ w ibid i. 21. 

etc. ( co-habitation ) 

( sport. ) ^rqr^rrq: ( preceptor ). in contacts of 

this kind. The sight of a person overpowered by love ( i ) oozes out a 
stream of (juice of love), (ii) showers ambrosia ( ), ( iii ) is 

half closed ( ) on account of intoxication, ( iv ) languid on account 
of exhaustion (^), (v ) heavy due to sleepiness, (vi) has a fickle pupil 
which is dull and rolling through the force of joy ( 

^FR^— m Wi: %if gTRft TOT ^TRiTgL 't’cHOT: 

#TO 5 1 and ( vii ) resplendent with incessantly ( «n%ijgr ) 

moving eyebrows qT ^TgRTT ^TWI: I 

only by the eye and without words or letters. The 
language of Love is not said in words. 

P. 20 L. 23-P. 21-L. 5. 

TOTORT ^fTOTR, * 5 nR 5 RRT — who had caught an opportunity. 

She approached his companion and asked him. Lovers do not approach 
their object of love directly but through their companions. Dushyanfa 
also first approached and AnasTiya. l^feTOTORt* etc,— what’s 

the name of the tree a blossom of which he has placed on his ear. 
The idea is SRJir. ?pvi; « 
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The youth smiled at the innocence of the girl. 
of extraordinary fragrance. 

P. 21-LL. 6-20. 

^ I (gods) 

^ 1% (collection) (two feet) 

^ ^n=?n: I whose waters were as 
it were studded with hundreds of peacocks’ eyes ( ^^5f=l>i?T'd ) 
due to the drops of ichor. On the body of Airavata were drops 
of ichor which, when they fell down into the water of the 
celestial river, looked like eyes in the peacock's tail. This qualifies 
TTg^f^JgfF- The stream of which was ( white ) like 

the laughter of ^iva (which is also white ). — 

who ( i. e. ) was resting on a full-blown lotus of thousand leaves 
etc. cHSPr.* ^ ( pupil ) 

— qualifying eyes (s^F^^rgn^). i^FW^etc. — (yawning) 
«FRW: ^ ^ «rq7— who had placed 

her hand on her face that was languid as she was just yawning. ^FTT^- 
etc. ^FTFn^ ^ g# 

Note again the reference to the rites performed on the birth of a child. 
9TT^[^^5i?cRTFF’55T^“^who had mastered the entire collection of 
sciences. ^Squ He is that. 

P. 21. L. 21-P. 22. L. 13. 

^ \ 

Parijata was one of the fourteen ‘ gems ’ extracted from the milky 
ocean, the other thirteen being ga, >^5=3(5^, ^5^, 

g^WTiT, ^^TF^miTr:, ^ and 

«fg?r, ^ ^ This 

tree first came into the possession of Indra from whom it was wrested by 
Krsna later on and planted in the yard of his beloved 

— contact with him w-hich is against his vow of penance. Brah- 
macharis are forbidden from decorating their bodies. Cf. 

paragraphs are very easy to understand as the author is not using 
long compounds and far-fetched references. ^ 3 ^ 5 ^— Fourteenth day 
of the latter half of a month which is known as On that day 

a fast is observed and Lord ^iva is propitiated at night. The 
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in the month of Magha is known as 9R?5f5R — Name 

of Iftdra's garden. etc.— ( month of Chaitra ) 

— This and the following adjectives qualify 
etc. — who had a garland of Bdkula as girdle. — 

* whose body* was covered all over by garland of flowers 

and leaves worn round the neck and hanging up to the knees — 
( 311^3 )• I— who had the fresh sprouts of mango tree 

{^) as an ear-ornament (spo^jj). gtsqf^ etc. — intoxicated with the 
drinking of the honey in flowers. — who is 

naughty ( ) inasmuch as it desires to be placed on the ear. 
etc.— The ^irfencT will have got the fruit of its existence if the 
was placed on the ear by him. etc. is to be separated as 

^ ^1^ — this shows how modest 

Pundarika was. = bashfulness. The episode tells how 

the mRvsiR-TT^fCt came to be on g^^|^*s ear. 

P. 22. L. 14.-P. 23-L. I. 

\ Now Pundarika himself addresses 

Mahasweta. He offered that garland to her as she seemed to 
be very curious about it. — This is a brilliant idea. 

Pundarika removed the 7?:^ from his ears and placed it on 

Mahasweta^ s. The bees hovering around it were disturbed 
and so made some noise. The poet imagines that the noise was 
a request for union on the part of Pundarika conveyed to the ear 
by the bees. 7T7T 3 etc.— The touch of go^T^’s hand horripilated 
her body and there was, as it were, another TT^f in her ear. H ^ 
etc. He too was horripilated by the touch of her cheeks and he 
could not know how the rosary of beads fell down from his hand. 

Along with the rosary fell his sense of shame ( ). This is 

an instance of ^315^ inasmuch as the fall of the rosary 

was different, from that of ‘shame’ and yet both are mentioned together. 

etc. — Before the rosary touched the ground, caught it 

and wore it round her neck ( She then enjoyed the 

pleasure of her neck being clasped in the hands by him, 

that showed an extraordinary grace of a garland. Here 
the poet brings out, in a characteristic fashion, the absent-mindedness 
of Pundarika. He could not notice the rosary that fell down and that 
was worn round her neck by Maha^xveta, 
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R 23. LL. 2-9. 

— Umbrella-bearer, maid-servant 

— when things came to such a pass, — the 

first piercing by a goad. MahBsweta fell like a young female-elephant 
who is first pierced. As she was in love, the call to duty was piercing 
to her. etc. — [ These are adjectives qualifying the word ^ ] 

submerged as it were in the abyss of beauty 
is certainly a bad expression. etc. — 

caught in the thorny thicket in the cheeks that were 
horripilated. etc. — ^as if tied down by the arms of ^%?r=fixed 

down or pinned. Cf. 331 V. 10. 

sewn. — showing feigned anger. 

is an instance of oxymoron. It is not ‘affectionate anger’ 
but mock or assumed wrath. Vide Mudraraksasa, Act I, where 
Chdnakya says to 1 ^ 

P. 23 LL. 10-23. 

^ 1 g‘^^5r§jwi— trodden by lowly persons. 

5iT^?f ^ — like an ordinary person. 3?T^^^iT[trS59r* — the first disturbance 
of the senses. WEl is another reading which makes the meaning 
clearer. If we take it is to be connected with and 

not — control of the senses. — antipathy 

(lit, turning one’s face away from) to pleasures. i7R1Rrjd[q4^f^* — 
aversion for enjoyment and pleasures. The students will find this 
paragraph very easy to understand. — regulating 

of the ( extravagances of ) youth, — persons like you. 

attachment to passion. ^ etc, — How is it that you did not even 
understand that you dropped the rosary. O what 

a wonderful loss of sense ? ( i.e. good sense ). etc, — This is 

a good idea. The friend says : This rosary has already been snatched 
away by her. Now she is taking away your heart. Hold that at 
least now ! 

P. 24 L. 1-~P. 25 L. 11 



Why do you think that I am changed ( for the 
worse ) — why dp you misunderstand my action ? n = I shall 

not tolerate, — sWfFJFTf: I Saying 
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thus he addressed while his moon-like face (i) was attractive 

on account of assumed wrath, (ii) looked the more charming by his 
terrible frown that was brought in with effort ( this suggests that the 
frown was not real but only an assumed one ) and (iii) the lower lip 
of which was throbbing with a desire to kiss. — — O you 
impetuous girl. not even one step. When was 

thus addressed she took out her necklace ( not the rosary ) and handed 
to over him, did not understand that it was not the rosary but 

necklace. etc. 

— handful of flowers offered at the beginning of the 
sportive dance of Cupid. = whose heart was vacant { as 

he was absent-minded ). — though I was bathed in the 

water of perspiration. — like a stream pushed 

against it. So she was very much attracted towards him : but her friends 
and mother dragged her back home. — girls* harem. 

—troubled by separation. ^ etc. This is the description 

of ?Tf r^^’s condition. — talking coherently. ^ 

I did not understand this. 

— A palace for girls. — 

mi. my 

face in the window with a jewelled latice. if 

it was decked as he was there. — as if it was 

full of a treasure of excellent jewels, etc.-^-flooded by the 

ocean of nectar. She thus remained staring at that quarter. She 
was anxious to enquire about him of the breeze coming from that 
direction, the fragrance of wild flowers, the sound of birds. A lover is 
not careful to distinguish between animate and inanimate objects, Cf. 
Vikramorvastya, Act. IV — in which asks all manner of objects viz. 

etc.-^Act IV of 

is a masterpiece from this point of view. — 

desiring even the troubles of penance as he was undergoing them and as 
they were dear to him, eRsftWTT (0 out of love for him or (ii) because 
the was dear to him— She had taken to silence 

on account of her love for him. She was silent because she did not 
want other thoughts to bother her. — Partiality towards 

him which was generated by love ( for him ). etc. — This 

and the following clauses qualify — attributing— SUn^RlT 

i. e. Civility to the garb of ascetic — as he had accepted it ; loveliness to 
youth as he was young ; attractiveness-(l|^Rj'4i!f|) to flower, charm 
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to the heaven as he was a resident of heaven, the invincible nature to 
cupid due to his attractive form ( ). The clauses following 
qualify — like a Kamalini before the Sun, the boundary line 

of the ocean before the moon and pea-hen before the cloud. 

etc.— ^ ^ ( going away ) 

( charm ). The rosary was, as it were, a charm to protect her 
life that was likely to pass away. Note the alliteration in 

51^ etc.— W— qualifying The 

Mahjari was as it were telling her his- secret message. 

( a kind of tree ) gfi® ( bud ) q:?! fi% — 

qualifying — whose broad cheek had 

horripilation thereon. 

P. 25 L. 12-P. 26 L. 20. 

Wl — betel-box'bearer,— a maid* 

servant. — coming back after a long time. 

— the blossom of the celestial tree. — 

trying to avoid being seen. with extremely silent steps. 

the covering of a thick 

line of blossomed creepers. He made enquiries of Taralika 
about Mahakweta. iftqf — [Note the use of locative] born 

from Gauri. etc— 

( jewelled pins ) ^TFai ( rubbing ) THifdnTlf^ ( rendered 

glossy ) ^<«JIT5Tt •PsraWjSl ^1^. The idea is that all the Gandharvas 
bowed before him and the lustre of the jewels in their coronets rendered 
the nails of his feet glossy. etc. — qupr stggfTi 4p\s|4«blf}|«^" 

rtptf epfferpn ( marks on cheek or other parts of the body ) 

?rn%* There were marks on his huge arms. 

The marks came from the paintings on the cheeks of sleeping Gandharva 
damsels, who made the lotus-like hand of 

(Goddess of wealth) as his foot-stool. So glorious was he that 
Laksmi was lying near his feet. Taralika is describing what he 
said and did, one who talks incoherently. 

^T. ftl^'5Ps|»5l4Hiqflf^—That removes all 
the sins ( qualifying 5ft). The great do not even favour us 
with their sight, much less ( ^ gsp ) with their command, — 

confidently— without any reserve. Cf. 

I i. is also 

I I. fiiw a lS’c -- that was nearby. 
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having crushed it on a slab of stone. 
the fragrance of Tamala is like that of the rut of a scented elephant. 

is a scented elephant against whom other elephants dare not 
stand. ?qpFr fmmFT ^ I also cf. % 

^^Sfq V. 12. 

tearing a piece; ( He tore with ) the end 

of the nail of the little finger of his lotus-like hand. ^ g etc. — 
Mahahweta felt that she enjoyed the pleasure of touch by merely 
hearing his message ; it resulted in the horripilation of the whole body 
though it was only an object of hearing. filled up. The 

text of Pwidarika's letter was written in a stanza. Mahasxveta had 
taken away gn^^t^p’s rosary and left her necklace with him. This he 
realised after she had left. He therefore wrote to her * you have taken 
away ( my heart’s desire ( ) like a swan tempted by 
the necklace white like a lotus fibre )*’. The stanza can also 

be taken as “ as a swan tempted by a creeper white like a lotus-stalk 
( or pearl ) to whom the proper quarter is shown ( ).’* 
The words (i) necklace of pearls and (ii) creeper ( white like ) 

a i^earl, or pearl creeper = (i) to whom hope ( ^^FTt) is shown and 

(ii) to whom ( the proper ) quarter ( ) is shown ; and = 

(i) born in the mind ( ) and (ii) born in the Maitasa lake. The 
stanza thus has a plain meaning and a hidden meaning too, 

P. 26. L. 21.-P. 27. L. 13. 

H ?R«lWIfr^--The first sentence is ^ ^ OTTf 

^ \ The intervening 

clauses are brought in by way of simile. 

like one who has lost his way on losing his bearings. A man who has a 
( doubt ) about the proper direction is bound to miss the direction, 
is parallel to ^ is parallel to ??iw: 

etc.— like a blind man on a dark night. The idea is that a 
blind man is already incapable of seeing. A dark night would aggra- 
vate the situation and he has then no hope of seeing at all. Similarly 
Mahasxveta's mind was already and the latter only helped to 

worsen the situation. All these similes are to be understood in this 
sense. f^r|£)i^9|%=cutting off the tongue. A dumb person cannot talk ; 
but removing his tongue means depriving him of the last chance of being 
able to speak. . waving ) of magician’s feathers. 

A magician waves a bundle of feathers in his hands and misleads the 
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audience by playing some trick upon them. who 

does not see the real state of things. — tending to 

prattle while in fever, one who talks incoherently, 

^ri^^fatal drowsiness— A man who is poisoned ( ) is sure to 
die. But if he then goes to sleep his death is absolutely certain. 

— The science of materialists. A man who has no caste 
or religion will not lead a religious life. If he is then initiated into 
materialism he is bound to be definitely irreligious. ^^FFRlI^s are 
Indian Materialists who believe that body is soul ( and that 
there is nothing beyond this life and that therefore one should try his 
best to enjoy as much as possible ( |5cSrT ^ 

I II ) The founder of this school 

was Kanva or Charavaka, ^gI%5rfelT"“by the action of being possessed 
by a demon. fTOI^flf““possessed by a ghost, ^ifejpriver. It gets 
agitated by a flood as water overflows it. ^ etc. — 

Mahasweta thought that Taralika who got a chance to see Pundarika 
for a second time was extremely lucky and ( i ) had collected huge 
merit (ii) had enjoyed the pleasure of residing in the heavens (iii) had 
a superintending deity within her (iv) had secured a boon (v) bad 
drunk nectar or (vi) was with kingdom of all the three worlds. 

— She was talking with her respectfully because 
Tarawa was luckier than her inasumuch as she got another opportu- 
nity to see Pundarika, Mahasweta was desparately in love and 
whatever had a seeming relation to Pimdarika was great in her 
eyes. curls of her creeper-like hair 

— Mahasweta was in fact the mistress and Taralika 
her maid-servant. But now the relation was topsy-turvy 
and Tarlika was considered by Mahasweta as her mistress. 
— forbidding entrance to all the attendants. 

P. 27. L. 14.-P. 28. L. 2. 

WT ??r I 

Here is decribed the appearance which nature had put on at the 
time when Mahasweta' s came to her to communicate the 

arrival of Kapinjala, The latter had come there to demand the 
rosary which Mahdsxveta had carried away without the knowledge of 
its owner viz. Pundarika, The imagery depicted here is certainly of a 
high order. Baita is, indeed, an adept in the art of description. He 
sussessfuUy creates before the mind of his readers a kaleidoscopic view 
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of the object that he describes. Cf. in this light the descriptions of 
Mahasweta and Pundarlka above, 

etc. The principal sentence here is ^ 

J The series of loc. absolutives should be 

better split up into different clauses in order to avoid any confusion 

due to the complexity of the sentence. Thus ^ 

is used in more senses than one for which vide Apte’s guide § 244.. 
Its meaning here is no doubt afterwards or then ”. But the spirit of the 
passage would better be borne out by interpreting as “ in due course”. 

f ; m redness, passion ; 
for 1 U. — " share, division or partition.'* The 

idea is — the disc of the setting sun was naturally red. The heart 
of Mahasweta was flushed with passion which the poetic convention 
represents as red : hence her heart was also red. She, therefore^ 
fancies that the solar disc had, as it were, taken the redness from 
her heart ; — Loc. sing of the pres, part from the Denominative 

form from Such forms are formed with the addition of the 

3pr^ ( Parasmaipada ) and ( Atmanepada ) affixes to the nominal 
base and have the sense of SIRR. Cf. etc, 

The fact is that the light of the sun was 

fading away as he was setting but here is given a poetic representation 
of the simple and everyday natural phenomenon. The Splendour of 
the Day-light is fancied to be a lady becoming pale being oppressed 
by pangs of love. A love-sick person prepares a bed of lotuses to 
allay these agonies. In the evening the day-lotuses were naturally 
closing. This is looked upon as the preparing for herself 

a bed of lotuses to soothe herself. is the Sun. He is 

lit. “ full of redness ”, poetically “ full of passion was 

enamoured of her lord viz., the Sun even like a lady enamoured of her 
lover when he is “ WT* ^ ^ 

c|>h5sr} m 5PH qualifying 

nRw fnw ^ — 

qualifying “ red, tawny, crimson kind of 

red mineral. In the evening the sun is said to with- 

draw his rays from everywhere— mountains, cascades, beds of lotuses 
etc. The cascades on the mountains full of red clay are red being 
mixed with the red chalk ; the rays of the setting sun are also red but 
here the redness is said to have been imparted to them by the ( red ) 
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streams where they had fallen. During the day the rays were, as 
though, sporting in the beds of lotuses but now they are being with- 
drawn by the sun. They, therefore, appear to be rising from the lotus- 
beds even like herds of wild elephants which, also, like to sport in beds 
of lotuses and get up from them at the end of their sport. 

^ % — qualifying 

below. ^155^ — ardent longing, eager desire”. Throughout the 
whole day the sun is supposed to be marching speedily in his chariot 
along the vault of the sky. He has seven horses which by the long march 
are naturally fatigued and as such are desirous of rest. They can enjoy 
it only at the end of the day when the sun would set. They are delighted 
at the approach of evening and express their joy by neighing ( ). 
The echoes of their neighing enter the caves of the Meru mountain. 
Meru is the name of a fabulous mountain round which, it is believed, 
all the luminaries rotate. The sun, being one of them, moves round 
this mountain. The day ( drawing to its close ) and the echoes of the 
rapturous neighing of the Sun’s horses are both said to enter 
the caverns of the Meru mountain. 

This and the following two adjectives qualify This clause is 

a fine example of ) and not 

of gqin as is ^understood by some. With the setting sun the lotuses 
began to close their petals. As the poets fancy, the bees that ^had 
already entered the lotuses get caught within. The bees being dark fill the 
inside ( heart ) of the lotuses with darkness. It is here imagined that the 
lotus-creepers — the beloveds of the Sun— had fainted due to the separa- 
tion from their lover viz., the sun and closed their eyes ( petals — 

Under this condition 

the heart is full of darkness — which aspect is fancifully repre- 
sented by the bees. “The darkened yet loving heart” is not 
here compared to the bees but the heart of the Padmints i^ said to be 
full of darkness because of the presence of the bees inside their petals. 
This darkness, the author says was the result of the" swoon. It should 
be noted here that the Padmints stand for loving ladies who faint away 
at the departure of their lovers. When one faints, his heart is said to be 
dark. There is again a pun on the word Padmints Padmini is one 
of the four classes of women described by writers on erotics, the other 
three being ^1^41 and Padmim is defined as 
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— (^ 5tv) ?raFSRBI^ «?wf 

{qftpfts)”. sHfft^'J .gnlsg— HRftf?n: *n: «i«M<ioii«t6«r. ?rmt 

#5Rri5« ^wi: i«»lfirarf5t tm<TOE^5I ?rt?^ aiRWr » WHHW^— ?«rtn 
^ ^TFR ^ WTSP^rr^n ^[^^nsp: ‘‘ The ruddy goose*’. He is also 
called Here is stated another excellent poetic fancy. The 

which are held to be patterns of fidelity in conjugal love, are 
believed to be separated from their mates at night as a result of a 
curse pronounced on them by Rama. Rama was piteously lamenting 
over the loss of Sita» Just, then, he found a pair of the Chakravaka 
birds sporting. He believed that they were laughing at his miserable 
fortune and in order to reduce the class, to which the birds belonged, to 
partially the same plight as he was in, he cursed them to remain separated 
till dawn every night. The convention of the separation of the 
Chakravaka birds at night has been inherited by the poets and the 
fancy in which Baiia indulges here is based upon this poetic heritage. 
The pairs of the Chakravaka birds have been looked upon as lovers 
who before their separation carry with them some memento to remind 
them of the happy time they passed in each other’s company. Bana 
represents the Chakravaka birds as lovers par excellence. Before 
their parting the pairs had held in their mouth a common lotus-stalk 
which phenomenon is not uncommon. The lotus-stalk is a porous 
substance. The poet, therefore, fancies that the pairs had exchanged 
their hearts through the interstices at the separation at night. What 
can be so good a memento for the lovers as the exchange of hearts I 
For the separation of the Chakravakas cf. the following — 

i< ” wfserat IV. 16. “ 

V. 26. i *13 ^ 

II IV. 20. — This is technically 

known as the form derived according to 

” or The form is used to denote 

a thing which is not something else but which becomes or is looked 
upon as some other thing. According to this, the use of the f^-form 
should be metaphorical but this is not observed in practice. Its use 
in the present clause is not metaphorical for the lotus-stalk had 
actually become the of the ^UB^Tf^pairs. So also in the 

following examples the use of the f^-form is not restricted to its 
3 
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metaphorical sense. “ i. 30. 

** S5Pnl«HRRra%: ^.ibid. »I*>T 

4f^444IHI<l ^ •" 51^ I. The correct use of is best 

iUustrated in “ ^Stj % ?I7ra*tfirt i n 4l^< |gng < ll »" ^.1.3. or in 
“ 9«g gi: l ” ?f. II. 36. ^m i « T can 

either be taken as an adverb or as an adjective qualifying As 

it stands in the compound the latter alternative is of course preferable. 

of the two ascetic-youths. The ^3Rrfeoft 
evidently means Kapmjala and not Pundar^ka for she had accom- 
panied Mahidsweta when the latter had gone for her bath to the lake. 
Cf. ^ above. The referred 

to here is the one who had gone with Mdhaswetd to the lake. The use 
of the word suggests this. Bdjia has not specifically mentioned 

the name of the here for had he done so there would not have 

been the ground to paint the impatience of Mahdswetd to meet the 
the boy-sage. As the name of the gl^fwjR is left to be imagined 
only, Mahdswetd believes tliat it must be Pundanka himself who 
was at the gate to demand the rosary. She is, therefore, eager to 
meet him. 

P 28— LL. 3-15. 

m 

Kapihjala is ushered in and received by Mahdswetd with due 
hospitality. Desirous of communicating something to Mahdkvetd, he 
is taken aback by the presence of Taralikd, Mahdswetd notices his 
hesitation but allays his doubts by declaring that Taralikd is her 
confidante. He is requested to proceed with his mission. 

‘By the ( mere ) mention of the term 
The term ‘ ( ’ had become too familiar to Mahakveta sVac^ 
her return from the lake. She had, as it were, taken a fancy for the 
term. When it was mentioned by the the whole of her body> 

as though, bristled through joy and thinking that it must be Pundar^a 
who is come there, she becomes impatient to meet him. Her 
is shown in ‘ WPffeRTTSft She flew to the gate though 

she was confined to her seat in her room. Here is How can 

a person do two mutually contradictory actions — sitting and running — 
at one and the same time ? But the is only apparent for one 

action viz., sitting is a physical one while the other viz., running is 
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perfonned mentally. The figure of speech is known as 
which is defined as • ”. 

nHSRI^— ^IjgqsrRIT ^ St HW q ^ 5I1? ^reupl^np here may 


mean either suspicion or hope or expectation. This is the cause of her 
eagerness. The passage has a natural touch since it finely 

brings out the eagerness of a beloved to meet her lover. As ill-luck 
would have it, the of a lover are seldom accomplished. Mahasweta 

is disappointed at the sight of Kapihjdla but could not show it on her 
face because Kapinjala was the friend of Pundartka, the object of her 
love. — * An attendant on the women’s apartment, a chamber- 

lain ’. He is a learned old Brahmin, an accomplished person and an 
expert in superintending the royal house-hold, especially the harem. 
Bharata defines him as I 

II l Cf. also 


Matvgupta’s < 

H”. «W The principal 

sentence is 9W ^gg i lfes i H ) 

l<f The sentence describes Kapinjala as he 

was being ushered in by the age-old chamberlain. Kapinjala was the 
worthy companion of Pundarika. The friendship of the two was as 
good as the association of ^ and or of and etc. 

The association of these pairs is invariable and delightful. The one 
follows the other as the shadow does the light. The friendship of 
Pundarika and Kapinjala was constant and Hence the 

similes. The series illustrates the fig. of speech called ^SRiTOT. 
•fRl^Rf-^It should be noted that Mahasweta could know the name of 
Kapinjala during the latter’s talk with Pundanka, Cf. ^ 

fife 1 ^mi^l^P^Kapinjala 

was escorted by the grey-haired chamberlain. He appeared like 
the sun-shine following the moon-light. The chamberlain with his 
sparkling silvery hair and his serene complexion stands for the light of 
the moon and the refulgent young Kapinjala is compared to the golden 
light of the young Sun. primarily has the sense of heat, and 

secondarily it means ‘ sun-shine * and so the use of this word should be 
restricted to a light which is hot and should not be employed in 
connection with the cool light of the moon. Hence the expression 

VS[P3m is rather inappropriate. This 

spMdcs of the appearance of Kapinjala. As something was weighing on 
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his mind, he appeared to be greatly afflicted, dejected, absolutely blank. 
Supplicatory or suggesting some desire unfulfilled — “ 

This anxiety of Kapinjala could not escape the 
notice of Mahcisweta. herself fetched a 

seat for Kapinjala* This and the following two clauses spealc of the 
modesty and culture of MaJtasweta; with and ^ also means 

to offer. Kapihjala was reluctant to get his 

feet washed by Mahasweta because of the pressure on his mind : all the 
same Mahakveta insisted upon doing him the honour firstly because he 
was an ascetic and secondly be was the friend of Pundanka, The student 
should note here the social custom which curiously enough has persisted 
even to the present day in some districts. The villagers particularly 
are very keen on doing this signal honour to their guests. 

— “ On the bare ground’. ^ 

means intervention, a screen, partition, cover or covering. Literally 

would mean ‘between which ( ground ) and me nothing 

lay or intervened’. Therefore, ‘on the uncovered or uncarpeted ground 
i.e. on the bare ground*. Kapinjala was a person who merited respect. 
Mahasweta could not sit on a couch or some such seat for that would 
have meant showing discourtesy to him. To show respect to him, she sat 
on the bare ground. This, again, gives a fine touch in her character. 

w'Nih. - Kapihjala sat silent for a while either to grasp the 

situation or to compose himself, perturbed as he was over his friend’s 
condition. There he saw Taralikd sitting by the side of Mahasweta. 
He could not disclose the purpose for which he had come there in the 
presence of Taralika. The latter’s presence, therefore, was undesirable. 
To show this to Mahasxvetd he simply cast a glance at Taralikd, 
Mahasweta could gather Kapihjala' s intention from his expression 
and assured him that he should not mind the presence of Taralikd 
for there was nothing in this world that she could not share with 
Taralikd, Taralikd was her confidante. Kapihjala should not have 
any misgiving in his mind and should proceed with his mission without 
any reserve or hesitation, moment, any short period of time, 

an instant*. ‘threw a glance*. 

app «IRPP This is to be construed 

with If it is construed with it would mean that 

Mahdkwetd did not speak so many words but through her gesture 
pointed out to Kapihjala that Taralikd was her confidante and 
that he should proceed unreservedly. A person does communicate 
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his ( motive ) by twisting his eyes or contorting his face. But 

we cannot construe Sgqr with for it would be unnatural. 

Mahasweta who had great regard for Kapinjala could not be so rude 
as to communicate her request to Kapinjala by a mere gesture. 
No such familiarity had grown between the two till then. It is better 
to connect with 


P. 28 L. 16--P. 29 L. 20. 


\ 

Rather reluctantly Kapinjala b^ins. He hesitates to introduce 
the topic directly: he condemns the situation and continues the 
account of Pundarika beginning it with the departure of Mahasweta, 
He says that he left him in disgust and moved to another part of the 
forest but later he returned and did not find Pundarika there. Full of 
doubts and apprehensions he moved about for long in search of him. 


^ — * words refuse, through shame, to express what 

I have to say. At the strange condition of his friend Kapinjala 
was overcome with shame. He could not break the ice i.e. introduce 
the topic of the pitiable state to which love had reduced his friend. 
His speech was restrained through shame. He was tongue-tied. 
— Pot. part, from ^ with — that which is ‘ to be named or 

expressed ’ ‘ scope, range or province ’ Ip 

5Nir:-^The use of ^ IP express great disparity between 

on the one hand and 

5ITO: on the other. The ascetic-folks, peaceful and contented, are 
dead to all mundane matters. When Pundarika — one of the members 
of the ascetic clan — is about to be embedded into the meshes of 
worldly afifairs, Kapinjala finds it very difficult to reconcile this 
action of Pundarika with his asceticism. 

— Fond of forest -residence or pleased 
or contented in the forest-dwellings. — This does not 

refer to Pundarika alone but to the whole of the ascetic-kind. The 
word 5R when used collectively means * the men, the people or the 
world in general’ Cf. M. I. “ 

I ” 5 nf. v. 17. The adjectives of 
show how innocent the ascetics are and how meagre are their wants. 


etc.— jpmwir % These epithets of 
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3TOI bring out, in a nutshell, the nature of the worldly existence. 
It is full of love-aifeirs ; it is crowded with amorous enjoyments 
and polluted by attachments to sensual objects. Only uncultured 
Xiersons find pleasure in such a world. All wordly objects are transcient 
and happiness evanescent. Hence the world is not meant for the 
sages engrossed in the pursuit of eternal bliss. It*s no wonder, then, 
that Kapihjala was astonished to find Pwidanka hankering after 

momentary happiness. For the use of Cf. ^ 

I” Sak. 11. 18. 

does not here refer to the God of love who was the agent in reducing 
Puttdanka to a sorry state but it refers to the Lord or the Controller 
of the world : without any effort on His part, the God makes a person 
a laughing stock. Cf. the observation of Shakespeare in his ‘King 
Lear’ — 

“Like flies to the wanton boys. 

Are we to the Gods’*. 

^ — the tone of Kapihjala is one of condemnation 

of Pundanka. Kapihjala looks upon this behaviour of his friend as 
not only his mockery but a parody of asceticism. The whole of the 
ascetic world — ^and not the individual alone — would be blamed because 
one of its members had swerved from the noble and the righteous path. 

— Before Kapihjala approached Mahasiveta he 

found himself between Scylla and Charibdis. He thought that he must 
inform Mahasweta of Pundanka' s condition : if he does not, a grave 
calamity would follow : if, on the other hand, he does inform her, 
the order of asceticism would receive a severe set-back. But now he 
is determined to follow the first alternative for his duty as a friend 
enforces it upon him. awqfqfiqw ; . 

The grave calamity which Kapihjala is afraid of is nothing but the 
premature death of Pundanka, These sent- 
ences have one and the same meaning. . 

The life of a friend has to be saved at all costs. 
This is true at all times. The tie of friendship is irresistible. 
Kapihjala ( as we shall see below ) tried every means at 
his disposal to dissuade his blundering friend but when those 
means fell flat on him, he {Kapihjala) forgetting everything 
for the sake of his friend took courage in both hands and tried to unite 
the princess and the poor sage in marriage — bl task impossible indeed 
but undertaken through the bond of friendship. etc. — 
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This refers to the passage 

P. 23, LL. 10-23 in vAiichKapinjala condemned the action of Pui^anka 
in the presence of Mahasweta. refers to all those exhortations of 
Kapihjala to Pun^arika, is an adverb modifying 

" very severely or harshly ” #?: Cf. SMifeqMUW- 

above. Kapitijala was very angry with Pun^artka and he could 

not help putting his anger into his words. 

Kapinjala was so much disgusted with Pun^anka that he could no 
longer stand near him and so he left him giving up that job of collecting 
flowers in which he was engaged just then. Cf. 

i P. 17. LL. lo-ii 

sicTtrqr. ^5 and both mean 

the same thing viz — ‘ collecting or gathering * and both have been 
equally used by writers like B/tSsa, Kalidasa and BhavahhTdi 
in this sense. Paninu however, has drawn a sharp distinction 
between them. “ The root takes the krt affix which 
causes ffe when it means taking by the hand and does not 
mean that ‘the thing is stolen* according to ” 

ty|o 3-3-40 *’ STcRPT then would mean gathering ( flowers etc. ), when 
they are not within reach i. e. when they are collected by means of a 
stick or stolen. The gramatically correct word to be used here 
is or or SRPf but the word actually used by Batia is 

It would thus be seen that the also has not observed 

this distinction. Kapinjala was not collecting flowers by means of a 
stick and the intention of stealing them was entirely foreign to his 

mind. — This shows how reluctantly 

Kapinjala had left Pundarlka alone. When the former regained 
control over his mind, he could realise the rashness of his action 
in leaving his friend all alone particuarly when the latter was much 
tormented with love. He, therefore, returns to see what Pur^anka 
might be doing then, Rl^fUdl 

Kapinjala desired to observe the movements of Pundanka 
without himself being seen by the latter; hence he hid himself 
in the branches of the trees. But when he did not find him there 
in the spot where he had left him, he becomes very anxious about 
the safety of his friend and begins searching for him, recalling all 
sorts of probabilities to explain the disappearance of his friend — (i) 
Pundanka might have followed Mah^xvetd as his mind was enthralled 
by Love. This was the most probable alternative but Kapihjala 
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could not be too sure of this (ii) Pundanka on finding Kapinjala 
approaching him, must have hid himself somewhere as he had not the 
courage of showing himself to Kapitijala, being ashamed of his behaviour, 
(iii) Pundanka must have left that spot to search for Kapinjala or (iv) 
left him in anger. TO etc. are particles expressing doubt, 

uncertainty or guess and sometimes fear also. 5RTO® TO’STOT 

^ g ^^'44 M* — This shows the affection that Kapinjala 

had for Pundanka, ^ etc. other thoughts more fearful and 

dangerous than those now cross Kapthjala' s mind, 

^ for, — ‘ To be confused, bewildered, ashamed 

or abashed. ’ ‘ he may do harm to himself i. e. he 

may commit suicide ’ : SI ^ fesn— ‘ There is no act that may 

not be done through shame A person overcome with shanie may do 
anything to avoid ignominy. 4^— started ( seeking for him ). 

Apte quotes this very passage and translates “ made up my mind '' 

— The anxiety of Kapinjala increases 

more and more as he did not find his friend at the places where he 

searched for him. — Kapinjala began to 

entertain apprehensions of various untoward happenings befalling Puitda- 
rtka because he had lost his nerve owing to his affection for Puiida- 

rika. Note the construction in for such 

construction vide note on § 297 A Apte’s guide. and are 

repeated in the sense of ‘ the more the more \ ‘ the less the less Cf. 

59 “ q«IT ^ ^ I ” ‘ W 

a^r l HIgWuft 

carefully inspected the thickets of creepers, the bowers, 
the avenues of sandal trees and the banlcs of lakes because he knew 
that these were the haunts of lovers whose love is not reciprocated. 
He knew this possibly because of his wide reading. He must liave 
known the theory of the critical science but never meant to apply it in 
practice. That Kapinjala was a man of wide reading could be 

best inferred from ^ gsf: below. 

‘ vigilantly, carefully ^ This can be construed either with 
ftraPTW or with or with both by the 

note the assonance in this. This is the stylistic excellence of 
Sana, The student can trace numberless illustrations of this peculia- 
rity of Baiia's style in the portion that he has to study. 
TOnRnnWI^---This compound can be solved in two ways — (i) 
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This would be a compound ‘the 

bowers of creepers in the avenues of sandal-trees ’ ( ii ) ^3»apl- 
5raT*r»S^«“In this case it is an WS compound 

‘ the avenues of sandal-trees and the bowers of creepers’. The hearts 
tormented with love try to find solace. At such places we prefer the 
second way of solving the compound. 

P. 29 L. 21-P. 31-L. 9 
sraspftjTj;. i 

Kapihjala continues. Pundarika was found in a thicket coin* 
pletely hypnotysed by love. His condition is described graphically 
to the minutest detail. The canvass is picturesque even with the 
lighted shades. This long sentence illustrates the peculiarities of 
Bdna's style. 

The principal sentence is (3^1% 

^ ^ “ who 

was posed or who had taken a position'. — ‘thicket of creepers'. 

All the words in the loc. sing, are in apposition with — 

This thicket was of a very thick growth. 'I'his gives the 
reason for the following idea. The was so dense that it 

appeared to be made up of flowers or full of bees or cuckoos or pe^icocks. 
The flowers were abundant; the bees were hovering over them; 
the cuckoos were enjoying the mango-blossoms and the peacocks were 
seen delightfully dancing on the trees ; the whole scene thus presented a 
fine appearance ( 

The presented an extremely charming appearance. It^ 

therefore, seemed to be the birth-place of the Spring. Spring is 
attractive ; the place where an attractive person is born must also be 
charming. Hence the delightful grove is called the of 

etc.— wmTTf: ^ *rm: 

Thinking of his love Pundarika had given up all occupations. No signs 
of life could be observed in his case. He, thereupon, appeared as though 
painted in a picture or carved like a statue or paralysed or fast asleep or 
engrossed in yogic meditation, shows here. 

— derived from H + >3[T to concentrate, to fix or to 

apply intently upon as the eyes, mind etc. means profound or abstract 
meditation or concentration of the mind on one object. There is in 
perfect absorption of the thought into one object of meditation 
i. e. the supreme spirit. is the 8th and the last stage in qR, the 
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first seven being tm, aTOST, awWH*l > Wl l gW , aiROIt and wiR. 
^$tai~*‘bas more meanings than one. Here it means ‘ contemplation of the 
supreme spirit, ’ which is defined as ‘ is also the 

name of one of the six orthodox systems of Philosophy. It was 
founded by Patanjali and though practically allied with the Samkhya 
thought, it is reckoned as a separate system. The chief aim of this 
system is to teach the method by which the human soul may find 
communion with the supreme spirit and thus secure salvation. 
Patanjali has framed elaborate rules for the scientific practice of yoga. 

— ‘ The absorption of the soul in ‘profound contemplation *. 
A person undergoing a yogic trance is dead to all surrounding and is 
fully absorbed in his thoughts about the supreme spirit, 

^fed^Jf—with this begins a series of fcRT^pTIHs ( for the defini- 
tion of see supra ). In this and the following five clauses 

there is contradiction which can be removed by considering the 
metaphorical sense of etc. One who is ( steady ) 

cannot be ssiferd ( active ) figuratively means ‘ fallen \ Punda- 

nka had certainly fallen from tfie proper conduct of an ascetic. 

ftOTtT- One who is ( alone ) cannot at the same 

time be attended upon by others. — ( i ) Attended upon and 

( ii ) overpowered. Pufi^anka was overpowered by love, 

( i ) passion ( ii ) redness. One who is red cannot be pale at the same 
time. Pufidarika was pale because of his love-sickness. 

— His heart was empty i. e, he looked vacant- 

minded ; yet he had given a place to his beloved in the heart. 

Mahasweta had occupied his heart. Puiidanka*s 
thoughts being concentrated on her, he looked vacant or absent- 

minded. 5Rni“-“Here is inasmuch as a 

person who is speechless ( ) cannot at the same time narrate 

a tale or some account. Pun<jiarika was speechless but expressed 
{ mentally of course ) the acute pangs of love, — (i) Narrating 

{ii) expressing. “ 

1 

— Pundarika was seated on a throne : yet he seemed to be at Death's 
door. One who is seated on a slab cannot be at some other place at 
the same time. The contradiction is to be removed by saying that 
Pufi^arika^s condition was such that it might hasten his death or that 
he was bent upon ending his life, fearing that his might not be 

Mfilled. P. P. P. from the root, ?=in with and to 
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‘ decide or determine 4!i? y R44|RI|: — with this clause 

begins a series of poetical fancies. Pun^aiika was being tormented 
by Love. Madana was burnt to death by &iva but was revived by 
Him, at the request of Rati, in a bodiless form. Hence he is called 
9R3F. Cupid was not seen though he was troubling Pu^anka, The poet 
fancies that Cupid did not show himself to Pundanha because he was 
afraid of the latter pronouncing a curse upon him for so tormenting 
him. The sage-kind is susceptible to provocation. Cf. % 

I ” supra, «i ig v it p > 

The God of love is supposed to have flowers as his arrows probably 
because they are the excitants of love. The five flowers which are 
supposed to be the arrows of Cupid are differently enumerated. Cf. 

^ ^ *51 g R i r fl i y r \ ^ rtbto: ii ; 

I ^ 

^ 1* Jayadewa’s 10. Sometimes 

the following are stated as Madana' s arrows — %?r3p, 

and — ?fPP — BRiP are all synonyms of 

Madana. — We have seen above that 

Pwidanka was quite motionless. A person becomes so when all his 
sense organs come to a stand-still. Pundanka ( being steady) seemed 
to be deserted by by his sense-organs ( The 
question naturally arises as to whether his sense-organs had gone 
leaving him utterly void. The poet imagines three reasons for the 

disappearance of Pundanka' s senses. ( i ) Maha- 

sweta had found a place in the heart of Pufidarika, The senses of 
Putidarika were very eager to see his sweetheart dwelling in his heart. 
They therefore, ran to see her like young lads running to the galleries to 

see a procession passing along the street. ( i) bthIT The senses 

were dissolved or melted away or had become unconscious ( ) 
at the fear of the unbearable heat i. e. Love’s torments. 
The senses could not bear this and therefore they vanished 

or fainted away, (iii) They left him 

being provoked at his agitation. Puti^anka was thinking of 
Mahd'swetd alone and no sense-organ of his was functioning properly. 

51^ should better be construed with the last clause 
Due to any one of these three reasons the senses of Pundanka had 

deserted him ; ^^^MH^Pun^anka was despondent and 

was therefore shedding a ceaseless shower of tears with his eyes. 
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— This may be taken either as an adverb modifying 
or as an adjective qualifying lit. means rainy or 

cloudy day or stormy or rainy weather cf. ‘ V. 

Here it means ‘shower’. All the words in the instrumental sing, are 
in apposition to «isn ?t*n 

*Rjf. The eyes were 

closed ; the poet fancies that they were obscured or blinded owing to 
the smoke of the fire of Love burning or ( rather ) smouldering 
within. ^Iso mean ‘the inside of which was 

irritated by the smoke etc.’ A person rubs his eyes when troubled 
by smoke. As a result the eyes get irritated, 

WFcrn I his qualifies 

The shower of the tears was so profuse that streams were emitted 
through the space between the eye-lashes. .... 

Pundafika was giving out heavy sighs — a sign of intense grief 
( which is not given vent to ). With these sighs the filaments of 
the flowers were shaken — so heavy were the sighs. 

^ The 

sighs rushed out taking with them the reddish lustre 

of his lower lip^ apsRJnn ). The being red is 

imagined to be the up-shooting ( ) flame of the fire of 

Love that was consuming his heart. JfjSf shows and not 

The adj. is appropriate. The was radiating lustre 

all round : the flame of fire also rises up, illuminating the space 

around. had reclined his left 

cheek against the palm of his hand ( ^ 
'^rr=n ). Spotless rays were shooting up from the nails of his 
hand. They brightened his forehead which, then, seemed to have a 
mark of extremely white sandal-paste. The word ^ is joined with 

etc. without any change in the meaning. 

Cf. «RrJi^5rHin the next clause, ^;€fl^f^^Pu^:^anka 

had only recently presented to Mahasweta the spray of Parijata which 
had served as his ear-ornarnent uptil then. The Parij^a flower 
was extremely sweet; some of its splendour was still lingering 
behind although the flower was removed from the ear. Bees 
were allured by this fragrance. The ear of Putt^nka^ therefore, 
seemed to have a blue lotus or a sprout of Tamala as its 
ornament although it was bereft of one. The fancy here rests 
upon the colour of the bees, the lotus and the Tamala sprout. 
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infeiRifgjppnhjP irst ?raT; qfi*4^ i 4t^ 
Iwr 'j q ^i Wo ii or ^^TT^rt^n* ( pl63.sur0 ) *5r^?T 

^;T qualifying 

g^cf^ x|f^: i ” “ h i 

^TT^r— The bees hovering over his ears, were humming 

sweetly but indistinctly The author fancies that the 

bees were, as if, whispering ( into his ears ) the charm ( qpFsr ) of cupid, 
that bring on infatuation is reckoned as 

one of the five arrows of cupid that infatuate a person: the other four 
are cim, and ^cTWT. CL “ ^ 

4:^1 I TO^Ion* n ” or chants are 

recited at the time of discharging weapons. Cupid was discharging 
at Pundanka and the humming bees were muttering the 

was suffering from 

fervent love-longing ; horriplations appeared on his body as a 
result of this The author imagines that he, under the 

pretext of these horripilations, as it were carried on his person a 
mass of broken flowery tips of Cupid's arrows fallen on every 
pore of his skin. Pundanka was all agog with love: this was 
because Cupid had discharged all his flowery at him. The tips 
of these arrows got stuck into every on his body and these he 

was carrying. The s which were due to the disease of love-long- 
ing are fancied as the broken flowery points of cupid’s arrows. 

see Ante. ^ 'StHt^F^Ctl^Mahaii'wetu as we have seen 

above, instead of returning the had given her necklace to him 

( Pundarika ). This necklace he was holding on his chest with his 
right hand. The necJclace flashed forth in the rays shot up from the 
nails of his hand. The rays with which the necklace was interlaced 
stand for the Ct^IITs arisen due to the pleasure of touch. 

— This is a fine retort. The necklace that he held on his chest was the 
ensign of his rudeness or immodesty. Both the qdW and the 

are white, is an awkward compound, 

would have been better. 91^:. 

Forms like cCQZ%ar, IggiSid, dufed’ etc. are obtained according to 

" wfw «5nn ^ ” <0® V— ii— 36. “ ^TRW #HRn: «n^ir ?tr- 

srtfft %. IV. “srafiwmpnt 

I The pollen 

of flowers on the trees hard by was falling incessantly on his body. 
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This pollen was, as though, the ( the subjugating magic 

powder ) of Madana. — a Magic powder by which 

persons are allured or subdued. Such powders are used even 

in the present days, ^^W^R^“The shoots of 

the Asoka trees growing in the vicinity touched him when 
tossed- by the wind. The tender shoots are red. They, as 
it were, were imparting their redness to Pundanka who was 
flashed with passion when they touched or caressed him. There is 
a pun on the word 5n*T. It means * redness ’ as well as ‘ passion 

— Drops of honey from the bunches of fresh 

or blooming flowers were falling on his body. It is fancied that 
the Sylvan Grace incarnate was consecrating him with holy waters 
for the realm of Love. The showers of honey stand for the holy 
waters which are used at the time of coronation of a king. Pundanka 
was reduced to this condition because of love-sickness. Hence the 
word gw is quite appropriate. 

The Chatnpaka trees nearby dropped their 

buds upon him. The fragrance of these buds was being enjoyed 
by swarms of bees. The Chatnpaka buds are yellow and the bees 
dark. The former are represented as the (red-hot 

pointed arrows ) and the bees as the smoke. Hence the buds along 
with the bees, as though, appeared to be the smouldering shafts of 
love, with which Pundanka was being smitten. 

The bees were intoxicated ( ) with 
exuberant odour of the wood-land. Perfume, also, exites passion, 
is an onomatopoeic word. ‘ A low murmuring sound * 

‘ a humming sound ’ pres. pass, part, 

from with to revile, censure, abuse, chide etc. glfR — 
the ejaculation ‘ Hum ’ uttered in a menacing tone or in a 
threat, ‘ a roar or a grunting sound \ The idea is that the Southerly 
Breeze was chiding or abusing him with a threatening roar in the 
form of the humming of the bees. With this low murmur of the bees 
the was, as it were, telling him — Pride brings a person — 
however great he may be — to perdition or ruination. You, who were 
too proud of your austerities, have been reduced to this plight. Ha ! 
Ha I One should not, therefore, boast of his powers. Even ascetics 
have to submit themselves to the emotion of love. Can you now boast 
of your (%4(4|s, JWs etc**. Mr. Kane ofiers a different explanation for 
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this clause “ as if meant to say — Be not idle and sad as you 

are: when I am here, you need not despair of success*’. This 
explanation is untenable in the light of the word used here* 

The tone of is one of and not of one oflfering help to 

the needy, alias is supposed to be the excitant of 

passion and therefore the help-mate or the associate of Madaua. 
Here he rejoices in the power of his friend Madanu. The student 
should note here tliat the low buzzing of the swarm of bees is represented 

as the menacing sound of the Southerly Breeze. 97^^ — 

SB55T ^ ^ The month when this incident 

happened was the or the %r. The poet says that Pundarika 

was rendered fidgety or restless by the month of Chaiira with the 
din ( ) of cuckoos cooing sweetly but indistinctly under the 
influence of passion. The warblings of cuckoos infatuate a love-sick 
person. The month of Chaiira, also, is an excitant of passion. In 
such surroundings Pundanka had lost control over himself and had 
therefore become perplexed or restless. . . . — 7'he 

is represented as the clamour of victorious cries ( 
etc. ) uttered in honour of the spring. is compared to a 

king. People utter cries of victory to greet their king, was. 

welcomed with the din of the hosts of cuckoos which stand for the 

minstrels singing the praises of kings. 

with this begins a series of Owing to love-longing Pwidanka 

was all pale. He is, therefore, compared to ( moon at 

dawn ) which is also pale since her light fades away. 
lit. means, ‘ seized or grasped by pallor : ^ hence ‘clothed in pallor*. 

iTFRfU — The fervent love-longing had emaciated him : he 

was again pale (white). He, therefore, looked like the white 
( the stream of the Ganges in summer ) which can 
be said to be inasmuch as it subsides ( dries up ) in 

summer. ^;f^nTH^*--Acc. sing, of Forms like 

f^flft?T^etc. are obtained with 
the addition of the affix to ^ etc. according to “ 

under the influence of passion 

he was fading away. He, therefore, appeared like the sandal creeper 
which also withers away with the fire inside. is appli- 
cable to Pwidanka as well as to Pufidanka was internally 

consumed by the fire of love. Acc. sing, of the pres. part, 

lit to fade, wither, be down-cast or dispirited. — 
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The condition which he was suffering from had changed him so much 
that even to Kapinjala — his dearest friend — he appeared to be a 
stranger or one unseen or unacquainted or one undergone transmi- 
gration or one metamorphosed, 

or practically mean the same thing. He was 

still and steady. He appeared to be possessed by a ghost or a devil 
or an evil spirit, P. P. from with ^ “entered or 

possessed by an evil spirit”. ‘mentally 

deranged *. We cannot translate by ‘ delirious ' for Pufidanka 

was silent. Cf. etc. Supra, He cannot be said to be 

delirious for a delirious person talks too much, also means 

“ Insane, frantic, mad A lunatic often sits silent or motionless. 

— cheated, deceived. — ^absorbed in 

dalliance or amorous sports or sunk in love. 

His disposition was not con- 
trolled by himself but by someone else i.e. by Love and hence 
he appeared to have reached the climax of the influence of love. 
The student should note the idiomatic expression 
cf. trt: below P. L. 

The cumulative effect of all this strange condition brought on 
him by love was tliat his original form was difficult to recognise. 

The whole paragraph sets a fine word-picture of a person 
oppressed by unreciprocated love. The reader can recall to his mind 
the exact condition of Pundartka. The picture is no doubt exaggerated 
and overdrawn but exaggeration or hyperbole is the soul of Sana's 
style. 

P. 31. L. lO.-P. 32 L. 4. 

• 

Marking him in that condition Kapinjala was filled with appre- 
hension. He reflected on the power of Cupid : he approached and 
asked Pwvjanka what it was and what it all meant. Pundanka 
retorts him and trying to defend his conduct offers no convincing 
explanation for his strange condition. Convinced of the seriousness of 
the case, Kapinjala resolves to exhort him. 

— qualifies 

^ Supply ftwrq: qw. Kapinjala 

observed Pundanka in that condition for a long time : he was aghast 
and dejected. He reflects on the cause of all this. 

qualiBes (tjW %a' The 
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power of Madana is irresistible since even ascetics cannot withstand it. 

This assigns the cause for the power of Cupid 

is irresistible. 

may be taken as an adverb modifying or an adjective qualifying 

— against which there is no remedy. The to 

which Pundariha was reduced by Madana was absolutely irremediable 
or incurable. ?rRT is a particle used in more senses than one. Here 
it means * Indeed, forsooth, verily It is often used with the interro- 
gative pronouns and its derivatives, etc. in the sense of 

possibly, indeed For its other senses Of. “ ( named ) 

fm. I“i; ''m ^ m (probably) 

** Ill ; it is often used with in the sense of ‘ I wish, 
would that * “ 5nW ( pretence or pretended 

action); when is used with the infinitive it means ‘Granted, 
though, it may be, well — “ SJRF?: ^ 5^(11 ; “whPt 

rltn (shows anger or censure) \ III or ‘ 9T9TTf^ rHJy 

mR (shows wonder ) I 

^PRTI&* — Treasure-house of knowledge. This evidently refers to 
Pundarika. This and the following clause show Kapinjala's astonish- 
ment at the sudden change that had come over Pwidatika, 
Enlightened persons have no consideration for worldly affairs. They 
detest them but Puiidarika, learned though he was, had yielded 
to the persuasion of Love. This is what has astonished Kapinjala, 
— all of a sudden. — become null and void. 

— This brings out the contrast between the former behaviour 
of Pun4<^rika and his present action. Pundarika right up from his 
childhood gave promises of being an ideal person ; ( he had already 
fulfilled those expectations ) : he was regarded as a model to be 
-emulated by the other ascetic youths ( ). But now, 
to what a miserable state Love has brought him ! Love has 
disregarded his knowledge, slighted his austerities, and destroyed his 
profundity ( ). — stupefied or paralysed. What difference 

is there between Pundarika — once an ideal to be copied by others — 
nnd an ordinary mortal who succumbs to the overtures of Passion, 
The preposition ^ in the sense of ‘till, as far as and from' 
governs the ablative. Cf. “an Wf. 1; aHI 

” W. 1; “ an li. Besides these 

4 
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senses «n is also used in the sense of little, somewhat. Cf. 

‘ f Sometimes 9flT 


is joined to nouns to form compounds. “ 


‘in which there are no mistakes or slips’. Youth free from 
slips is seldom to be met with. This observation is true for 
all times. Youth is bound to commit mistakes. We learn by 
our failures. Failure is no crime. The author might have 
written this in self-defence. 

^f^Sl^^s^~~‘KapinJala took his seat on a part of 
the very slab on which Pupidarika was sitting. These actions of 
Kapinjala are dramatic and show great intimacy. — 

•T ^ — refers to Kapinjala addressed 

him who had not as yet opened his eyes. wr — 

The main sentence is ^ W 


51%: The subject of is 

which is to be supplied. 54*1 is to be connected with 

^afJrar, These state the 

reasons why he opened his eyes with great effort and difficulty. 

The eyes were, as though, stuck 
fast being closed for a long time. — as though irritated. 

as if full of pain. This was of course due to constant 
weeping. The reading would give the sense ‘as though 

trembling, quivering or shaking.’ is to be preferred to 

The cause of this was 

Pundartka was constantly weeping : hence his eyes had become 
red. ^1355 arw ISP ^ Srf^^“wetted or 

overflowing with tears. ^ ^ 

^ ^—This fancy is based upon 

both ^TI«cg...and The red eyes are 

represented as the bed of red lotuses and the flow of tears stands for 
a ‘ white silken garment ’ ( ). The red eyes overflowing with 
tears had, therefore, the hue of a bed of red lotuses screened with a 
white silken garment, ^rg: stands for both the eyes of Pwidanka 
for it cannot be said that Pundanka opened only one eye while the 
other remained closed. Few persons are capable of performing, 
such a feat, Pundartka surely cannot be included among these very 
few. — ‘ with a languid or dull gaze'. The gaze was. 

languid on account of the influence of passion. is the object 
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of ftWT — sighed heavily or heaved a long sigh— a 

sign of intense grief. ^—55^ ^ WT— 

This is an compound and modifies — Pundarika was 

put out with shame. He could not, therefore, proceed straightway 
but faltered as he spoke. From with to be 

split up, in pieces, be shattered or (scattered). 

^TsrwTT. i wfirspR: 

— His malady (f^spRi) was beyond any remedy i.e. it was 
absolutely irremediable. cr«nRr...^r^Roft ^ — Kapinjala knew that the 
/%ehR of Puftdanka was incurable * Yet, he, as a friend, must exert 
his utmost to dissuade him from following an unrighteous patL 
Cf. with this flfnirqfeinJRnftr ^«Rrr/5r above. 

A true friend advises justly. and are to be 

connected with H«CRrffp|i ‘ with all one’s* soul and might.” 

P. 32 L. 5~P. 33 L. 15. 

^ I 

Another fine example of the forceful style of Bam. Kapinjala 
waxes eloquent when he admonishes Pundarlka first with taunts but 
at a later stage with sympathetic words. Pundanka heli)lessly 
explains his condition and implores his friend to save him. 

— Note the severe tone of Kapinjala 

and the retorts that he hurls at the door of Pwidarika. vwMsft®— 
a means to acquire merit. He asks Pundarika whether all this was 
undertaken by him to secure merit, thinking that penance only was not 
enough for secret of a vow, 

unknown to other ascetics. The of a vow is not to be exposed: 
otherwise its efficacy would be lost. — religious observance 

is any voluntary or self-imposed observ^ance. It, also, mean«; 
any minor or lesser vow or a duty prescribed to be done but which ip 
not as obligatory as a Cf. “ ^ ^ I 

^ W ^1” In ^ philosophy is the 2nd 

of the 8 steps of meditation. For the other stages cf. note on 
above. In has altogether a different sense. There, it 

means a rule laying down something which in the absence of that 
rule, would be optional Ppm: 

^ — like an unenlightened person. Kapinjala 

means to say, “ Persons who are* do not realise that they are 

made a butt of ridicule by others and that others enjoy at their costs. 
But you, my dear friend, are ( enlightened ) J you know the proper 
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course : you can discriminate the right from the wrong. Why don’t 
you, then, realise that the miscreant of Cupid has made you a laughing 
stock", (“ya aewaa iR t ), la etc. are prefixed 
or affixed to words and are regarded as terms of ‘ abuse *, Cf. 5 t 
^RaT«^ aa ^rrosaanowa^a^ ” gSTi® H; “aitnf^ iT 
aafe’^aai®iv; ‘‘area 5[»^hi?aiSlvfaTa;ara4afa:”w^« i— 68^ 

15 ^ — Every young man should note this observation. 

Bearing this in mind, he should not allow himself to be tormented by 
Madana lest he would pass as a fool in society. It seems to be 
rather strange that such a remark should come from Bam who led a 
licentious life in his youth. Probably after all the bitter experience 
he had, he counsels his brethren not to allow Love to prey upon 

them. Example is better than precept, cpt eft ^7 ^ — Kapinjala 

thinks that Pundanka might have fallen in love thinking that he would 
reap happiness thereby. This argument of his dispels that vain hope 
of his friend. What hope of pleasures can there be in the sensual 
objects which are condemned by the good but highly prized by low or 

mean persons. ^ — Mark the force of the sentence. 

The construction is 

^ The illustrations adduced in this passage 

not only show the impossibility of happiness from the enjoyment of 
sensual pleasures that are followed by a series of calamities but point 
out that indulgence in the is bound to lead a person to woe and 
misery as the sprinkling with water of a poisonous creeper or touching 
the blade of a sword etc. would do. — with the idea of 

acquiring merit. Watering trees, plants etc. conduces to one's 
merit but watering a poisonous plant with the notion of acquiring 
merit is a foolish deed for nursing such a creeper would result in the 
death of many a man. lit. means ‘more than thirty’. 

The word has come to mean a sword because the normal length 
of a sword is more than thirty 9ll^s. ^5^~This brings out the 


thinness ( or sharpness ) of the sword. — a string of blue 

lotuses (dark like the sword), — The line of smoke of 

black aloe is also dark like a deadly serpent 5 ^ 

WRP15 ^ the pestle-like tusk of a mad or 

infuriated elephant. The tusk looks like a lotus fibre because 
are white^ “eifteprt ^ 

). For a more or less similar idea cf. 
the foiiowii«-«n# I 
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g^re^rM^r: u u srtWr 

JRJ — Since Pundarlka could not control his turbulent mind and 
check his excited senses, Kapuijala asks him to shake off his 
knowledge. The knowledge of a person is i. e. it wards off all 

evil things but now it has become i. e. it itself is to be 

warded off. Thus, it has become impotent like the futile light 
of a fire-fly. The light of a fire-fly is useless since it is 
overpowered by that of the Sun. It is better to take and 

as two separate words than to take as one 

word as the commentator understands — ^ 
I The reading adopted by Mr. Kale is 

certainly a better one than but if the evidence of the Mss. 

has supported it, Dr. Peterson would not have failed to adopt so 
good a reading. P»^4 h, is to be connected with as well as 

with The are compared to streams because both 

are sra® 31^ and 

sj«r* jhr ^ trew? ^. . .( ) 

The senses get excited owing to the prevalence of violent passion 
while the streams are rendered turbid by a thick mass of dust, 

( with ) may also mean the The 51^^ of the 

is made of three jprs ( hence it is called raaui(l^<w )— wsr, ^ 
and In the state of equipoise the proportion of these three 

Jpfs is clearly balanced but when it is disturbed gives rise to 

various things in the world. The preponderance of one or the other 
of the three g^s is at the basis of multiplicity of emotions and disposi- 
tions in the universe. — taking to waywardness ( with ^fr^s ); 

flowing outside the course (with f^^TFIT 

^ ). — After all who is this Cupid ! Kapinjalay 

hereby shows how insignificant an object that Love is ! 

) may refer to the misbehaviour of Pufidarika or to Madana 
condemned in the preceding sentence. The latter alternative is certain- 
ly to be preferred. — the depraved or the vile one, 

^^spmif^^—Puiidarika was beyond all words of advice. He stopped 

Kapinjala in the midst of his discourse. 

5(f^ 51^ qg; tRsr qMnqi qRH 

-qualifying which is the object of He wiped of 

from his eyes the flow of tears that had started through every interval 
between the eye-lashes. . Pundanka felt very sorry to hear the words of 


Tft ?Rrt 
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his friend and also at his inability to carry out his wholesome advice. 
He wept bitterly and a stream of tears was flowing from his eyes, 
or means ‘ a continuous flow, current or stream ' Cf. SRS- 
^ VI-43. Also l|^<» 20. 

— Pundartka was unable to support himself : he, therefore, 

reclined on the liand of Kapifijala. ^ — 

Pun^rtka defends himself. He points out to Kapinjala that he 
is quite at ease since he has not so far been struck by Cupid’s 
shafts. Once he comes within the range of those deadly 
arrows, he would cease advising others or exhorting persons in the 
manner in which he had rebuked him ( i.e. Puiidarika ). — 

This states the reason for Kapinjala's being Note the study 

of the human mind here. It is love that disturbs the equilibrium of 
a person’s mind. A person undergoes a great change once he falls 
in love. ^ ^ 

ft qualifies I Deadly like the impulses (%n) 

of the poison of a snake. I province, range. 

It is easy to offer counsel to others. Persons in this world are in 
the habit of tendering advice to others but when they suffer from 
a similar emotion, their lips become sealed. They, then, eat up 
what they had said to others. This, also, shows an admirable study 

of human psychology on the part of the author, 

— Pufidanka says that he has been reduced to such a state 
that words of advice would be wasted on him. Who after all deserves 
to be advised — one who is on his senses or who has a mind free to 
think or who can see or listen or understand what others speak to him 
or who is able to distinguish between the good and the evil. As for 
himself, he was beyond all this. Why should his friend, then, waste 
his energy in trying to persuade him? His efforts are certainly 
mis-directed, ws^ind. when used with the infinitive means ‘able 
or competent ’ " ft aW ’’ fW. II. 56. It is 

used in various other senses (i) Enough, sufficient (either with 
dat. or inf.) ^ ftg 11-40 

9^*1^ ’ll 11-^9 ( ii) A match for ; equal to— (hi) 
It has also a prohibitive force and means ‘ no need of, away with ’ 

04 11-34. (iv) com- 
pletely, thoroughly oV 53- 

self-control. 
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— reflection. *P^ — all talk about these virtues 

must vanish so far as I am concerned. These are the virtues which 
every ascetic tries to cultivate. But Pundanka says that he is no 
longer an ascetic an hence Kapinjala should not talk about them. 

— Pufidanka was anxious to die and 
so he did not make any effort to hold his life but the life itself somehow 

effortlessly hangs on. Note the synonyms for 

and — The opportunity for reflection has slipped 

away. %5r ^n^R — Pufjdanka admits his helplessness and 

looks to Kapinjala for guidance. Who but Kapinjala would advise 
him in that juncture or who but he would divert him from following a 
wrong course. On whose words but those of his friend should 
Pnnda'nka rely and who else but Kapinjala is a friend to him in 
the whole world. There is nobody in the whole world who 
would fill up the place of Kapinjala, Pufidanka does not blame 
his friend for rebuking him so severely. It was natural that he 
should have been excited at his strange condition. But things 
had gone beyond his control and he, therefore, desires that his friend 
should find a way out. As for himself, he cannot retrace his steps. 

aWWT— wretched state. This 

is an S.O.S. or an ultimatum to Kapinjala. Instead of wasting 
his words in useless advice Kapinjala should exert himself to administer 
some treatment against the fire of love with which his friend was 
burning. ^ JTOT ftspRT* STRrqp 

The fire of his love was as scorching as the rays of the twelve suns 
that arise at the periodical Dissolution. For see note on gn ante. 
For the various portents that appear at the time of the world- 
Dissolution, see note on supra. I— remedy, treatment. 

— as long as I breathe i.e. before I die. This is significant 
for it’s no use bringing the horse after the fair. For the construction 

in see note ante. 5r¥l[^— This gives an idea 

of his with ‘ to boil.’ fr. ^ to 

scorch, to burn. 

P. 33 L. 16.— P. 35 L. 16 

‘ 

Kapinjala' s expostulations fell flat on Pundanka : he resolved to 
save his life at least and starts nursing the love-sick Pur^anka^ 
adopting the conventional procedure. His reflections this time 
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centre on the exploits of the powerful Cupid but he checks 
himself merging into useless thoughts. Convinced that the union 
of Puj^rika with Mahasweta was the only solution to make 
his friend happy, he thinks of how to bring it about. Pundanka 
wouldn't propose himself nor would he consciously allow Kapitijala 
to move in the matter. Hence without the knowledge of his friend 
he had come to Mahasweta. He brought his account to a close with 
earnest appeal to her to do the needful. 

5^* — Pundanka defended his conduct as best 

as he could. Yet Kaptnjala was not satisfied with his explanation. 
He did not give up his duty as a friend and tried to dissuade his friend 
from following the wrong course of and on. — Imp. 1 st pers. 

sing, of the cans, of 51 + gq; to awaken, to rouse. gjf: 

Kapihjala recounted in clear, coaxing and entreating terms the prece- 
pts of the scriptures, giving illustrations and quoting historical episodes 
of persons who mastered similar emotions and thus saved themselves 
but Pundanka turned a deaf ear to all his words. The words in the 
instr. plural qualify clear 

because of the precepts or teachings of the scriptures 

5frp5W(r”A religious or a sacred treatise or scripture. The 
word is often affixed to words denoting the subject e. g. 
etc. 

— example, illustration, instance. It appears that Kapitijala cited 
instances similar to Pwidanka, f «im) spofs 

He also quoted historical episodes. and 

modify ( Pres. pass. part, from ^ with ), — 

— entreatingly, or prostrating before him. 

“ srui^: aum: i 

awn — complacently or coaxingly. — Note the idiom. 

“Did not lend his ear ( to me ) or did not pay attention ( to me )”. 

. He has reached his climax: he cannot be 

forced to retrace his steps' to go to excess “ 

” KWf. II ; “ 

aRj! SWRP The word is used in the sense 

of ‘excess or climax’ by the author at another place also “ ?rl??5Wn5rr“ 
’’ below. Cf. “ q?} *Rr: ’’ above. - 

. . .OT^^R^IWT^“Served with an ultimatum that he was, Kapihjala 
makes up his mind to save the life of his friend at least and begins 
administering the treatment that is often ministered to love-sick 
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persons. He collected lotuses, their fibres and leaves as well and 
prepared for him a bed to allay his burning fever. abl. sing, of 

— This refers to the lake — qualifies 

— Juicy or succulent. is the object of 

( ger. from W + + S ) — having plucked. 5 | gigct — 5S#35ni% 

— ^furnished with drops of water. The object of is 

»T»f qwn: ( sweet, astringent ) 

qualifies «»«Mresrt%. ^ red lotuses. blue lotuses and 

white lilies. we have seen above that Pu{idarika was 

sitting on a slab of stone embowered by creepers. ‘ 

’ above. Impert. 1st person 

sing, of the cans, of ^ to arrange or prepare, 

) — when he had stretched himself at ease on the 
bed of lotuses. — of sandal and other trees. The 

reading is better than for it is the 

tender shoots of sandal-trees that are used in such cases. 
is the object of ( ger. fr. to squeeze or to press) “ 

— inherently or naturally 
sweet. This and the following expression in the instr. sing, qualifiy 
— a mark on the forehead made with any fragrant or cool 
powder. V. 55. vrr^ 55IR'^T. also 

means an ‘ ornament worn on the forehead* 

* cool like snow *. — for this construction see note 

on sij ante, ^ — rubbing and besmearing the body 

with cosmetics or fragrant substances. Cf. I — 9{)^oi; 

qm: ^ 

— qualifies ( camphor-dust ). The camphor-dust 

had fallen in pieces through the interstices of the cracked barks of 
a neighbouring ( camphor ) tree. The commentator takes qi^ as 
referring to trees in general. This is evidently not intended. 

— Kapihjala powdered the small pieces of the dust with 
his hands and stopped the perspiration of Pundanka by applying 
the powder to his body. — one of the eight (or 

external indication of internal feeling or emotion ), is one 

of the divisions of ^fqfs in poetry. For the eight ^arf^q^sfs cf. 
“ 'WW l|qg: I fsilt 

H **. The is a fixed or permanent condition of the 

mind. These feelings give rise to the different ^Ws — each W having 
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its own The are eight or nine 

wj TOT I ®r=w jtHr: ^ ii »* 5^. 

«irflwlft^Tnsr opposed to i^in^nTT^ is a transitory feeling. The s^lf^T^T^^Tt^s 
which are 33 or 34 in number, are not necessarily the substratum 
of the TOs but they feed the prevailing sentiment, strengthening it in 
various ways. For the enumeration of the cf. 

IV— 31-34 and mnwvsa I. 

^TPy — ^This refers to Putidanka. Kapihjala had laid on 
his chest a bark-garment wet with sandal- juice. — the act 

of fanning “ gr?J ” . Kapinjcda fanned him with a 

plantiin-leaf ( ^^0^ ) that was shedding sprays of transparent water. 

er %5| l The 

student should note that all these clauses refer to the conventional 
treatment meted out to souls suffering from unrequitted or 
unreciprocated love. The modem treatment to such suffering hearts 
is far too different from the classical one referred to 

here, ^ Kapinjala was busy in administering this 

treatment to Pun^arika. and qualify 

Kapinjala had to arrange his friend’s -bed 

with fresh lotus-leaves now and then as the old ones became hot 
as soon as they were placed underneath Pui^arlka's body owing to 
the burning sensation that he then experienced. As Kapinjala was 
■engrossed in this, he could not but reflect on the power of cupid, 

-The mind-born i. e. the God of Love. He 

is so called because love is the function of the mind. Nothing is 
•difficult in this world for cupid to achieve. The word is rather 

ill-placed in the mouth of Kapinjala for only a few lines above he had 
condemned him as Probably Kapinjala's attitude of looking 

nt things is now changed. He is now facing facts squarely. On the 
previous occasion his mind was too much ruffled and he looked at things 

through coloured glasses. flPR Hftoi tfST This illustrates his 

preceding proposition. Cupid has succeeded in bringing together two 
persons that would never have otherwise crossed each other’s path — 
Putj4anka innocent by nature and contented in his dwelling in the 
forest and MaHasweta a Gandbarva-princess of bewitching charms, 
on the one hand and 

on the other show how utterly impossible it is for 
such two persons to meet but cupid brought them together and 
hence there is nothing that is and for 
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Love. For the construction inip see note Supra. 

fcl^ET^ — Not only that he attempts things but insolently does he 
move towards things quite inaccessible to him. to defy. 

^ iWRT — It*s no wonder that he unites sentient beings 

when he is capable of uniting even inanimate things if it would please 
him. Note the use of and other roots having the same 

signification govern the dative of the person pleased. Cf. ‘ 

” The following clauses illustrate the 

proposition advanced in ^ ^ ? 1 URT etc. — This and the 

following sentences are rather baffling. The commentator explains 
them as follows — * I 

It will be seen that the commentator interpretes as 
and as Thus, according to him the clauses mean, “the 

( the moon-lotus ) entertains love for the rays of the moon ; 
while the ( the day-lotus ) gives up her hatred for the sun. ’* 

This interpretation is untenable in view of the context in which 
they occur. We have remarked above that the following sentences 

illustrate the proposition ^ m ilORfl Hence they must be so 

interpreted as to bring out the power of cupid in uniting two 

inanimate objects quite unsuited to each other. This is best in- 
stanced in and & q#? ; and 

and The same train of thought runs through 

and This, we hope, can be brought by explaining 

t he ckuse s as follows— (i) 

The f^<u^s here referred to are evidently fbe f^fUTs 
of the setting Sun. It is these f^icvis that bring the union of the 

and her lord viz., the Moon closer. The is flushed 

with passion ( for the Moon ) with the rays of the ( setting ) sun. 
Hence indirectly she can be said to be entertaining a soft corner for 
the ft»RR5^s (ii) «I3 This is the 

1st interpretation offered by Mr. Kane “ loves the rays of the sun 
i.e. becomes full of affection (for the moon) after the rays of the Sun 
i.e. after the Sun has set”. This is more or less similar to (i). In his 
second interpretation Mr. Kane explains (^!pRl$?U|as the moon not on the 
analogy of the commentator but by advancing a different reasoning 
altogether “ this interpretation is 
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open to the same fault as that of the commentator. 

Ihpq: — ^‘gives up her hatred for the rays of the moon’ 

The rays mentioned here are the rays of the moon at dawn. It is at 
dawn that the day-lotus begins to bloom ( poetically smile ) though 
tbe rays of the moon touch her petals ; hence poetically the 
can be described as giving up her hatred for the moon. This is evidently 
under the influence of the love for the is filled with longing for the 

Sun — ^her Lord. The influence of love is so powerful that even the 
gives up her natural hatred for the moon and begins to laugh, thus 
preparing to receive her lord. Mr. Kane, after giving the literal meaning 
of the sentence, explains the underlying idea thus. “ The gives up 

him who hates the rays of the Moon i.e. diirkness — ^ 
The does not laugh at night and 

closes its petals when the sun sets”. But under this explanation we would 


rather expect 3n^FR%C|^and In connection with these two sentences 

we cannot help remarking that Ba^ is not speaking of any strange 
natural phenomenon but alludes to the aspect of the night and day- 
lotuses blooming at the rise of the Moon and the Sun respectively. 
He has, however, cleverly worded the sentences. The pun rests on 
the arrangement of the words and not exactly on the sense they 
convey. The words and not the sense alone bring out the power of 
Cupid in mating two inanimate objects intrinsically opposed to each 

other, — The night mixes with the day. The 

night follows the day. The cycle goes on endlessly. The simple 
physical phenomenon of the night following the day is looked upon as 
a union of the two brought about by love. The night and the day are 
opposed to each other by their very nature and yet they are united. 
So vigorous is the power of Love. The commentator explains this on 
the same plea of 

I ’Wf— ‘ 

(EHTO 5n«r ?R*n:’ ^—Moon- 
light adapts herself to darkness. The moon shines at night. and 

are poetically said to be wedded together, ftW““The 

shade faces the light. Where there is light, there is shade below. This in • 
variable association of the two is here represented as a union due to 

love. Light and shade are opposed to each other. — 

Lightning forgets fickleness in the company of the cloud. 

( a cloud ) is here said to be the lover of etftn which is fickle by nature. 
Lightning is potentially present in the cloud. Thus it is said to be 
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standing firm by the cloud. old age moves on with 

youth. This can be explained in three ways — ( i ) Youth is followed 
by old age. This physiological phenomenon is spoken of as the old age 
waiting upon youth due to the power of love. ( ii ) A man becomes all 
grey and emaciated when once he has come under the sway of love. 

{ iii ) Even an old woman ( ) is enamoured of a 
young man. This is not unusual because the power of love is 
irresistible. The word is rather objectionable. 

iind are all words in the masculine gender 

but is not. To remove this objection we have to take 

as an adjective standing for Note that in all 

these sentences the words are happily chosen. ^ ^ TOT 

says, “ what of other things ! why should I refer 
to them to show the power of Love to achieve impossible things ! 
The case of my friend — this PwuIarTka — alone illustrates the proposition. 
When Love has successfully contrived to reduce this vast ocean of 
tranquillity ( viz. Pwtdanka ) to such an insignificant state that of a 
fickle blade of grass, what is left for him as difficult to achieve ? Who, 
possibly, had thought that such a serene person as Pun^rika would 
come under the sway of Love I But this has been a fait accompli. 
Hence my salutations to that Great Madana 1 — having no 

remedy. — the calamity that had befallen Pundanka, 

— Things had gone beyond his control. The 

only thing left for him to do is to find out the means to save the life 
of his friend. This passage shows his anxiety to find one. — 

thoughts. — Kapinjala realises that no useful 

purpose would be served by indulging in unprofitable thoughts. Facta 
non verba — ‘‘Deeds not words” is the motto that he should 
follow now. Otherwise there would ensue a dire calamity, 

• — he must save his life by any means fair or foul. 

Note that he — ^an ascetic has no scruples in adopting even unfair 
means for saving the life of his friend. What a power the bond 

of friendship holds over men’s minds! 

refers to 5irinifF[. Union with her i.e. 

Mahasweta, This was the only means to save his life. 

is not a good reading because Mahahweta is recounting the direct 

words of Kapinjala, R^K^^“This shows why he 

should act himself and not wait for Pundartka to move in the matter. 
Construe—^nrewpiwi ^ 
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^W*rf5r5W%5r IT5Trt4 if I Pundarlka is yet a boy and hence 
9|SF|^ ( shy, timid ) : he looks upon his love-affair as 
( antagonistic to his austerities ), ( improper or unworthy of 

himself ) or (a mockery ). It is then certain that he would not 

himself propose to the Gandharva-princess and thus fulfil his cherished 
desire. The parties affected by love never move of themselves : it is 
their friends that have to take the initiative. may 

also be construed with but this would involve the 

fault of ^ 

«rft~though his life remains by one breath only i. e. though 
he may be on his death-bed. — if ^ 

OT* — admitting of no delay. Kapihjala cannot wait until somebody 
else acts in the matter or till Mahasweta comes there of herself.. 

H?RnT — The good opine that a friend’s life must, in all cases> 

be saved by committing even a base deed ( ) howsoever 
censurable it may be ( Cf. this with similar obser- 
vations supra, — extremely ignominious, — base or 

ignoble. — obligatory or imperative. This refers to his 

going to Mahasweta and informing her of the wretched condition of 
Pundarlka — an ascetic. Having resolv- 

ed to approach Mahasweta, Kapinjala slipped from that place under 
some excuse without even informing Putidanka as he 

apprehended that he, i. e, Pwidanka would ward him off from following 
this wrong course. ^ m 

object of. — Knowing that I was out for an unseemly act, 

QySTf — qualifies Being overcome with shame. 

— Concluding his account, Kapinjala requests 
Mahasweta to do the needful under the circumstances. 

— what is in keeping with this sort of love ( of Pmidarlka ). 

— what is in conformity with my visit here. Great 
persons always refer to themselves in the plural. ‘‘ spf 

— expecting as to what Mahasweta would reply. 

Page. 35. L. 17.— P. 36 L. 17. 

^ g 

Mahdswet'd is filled with ecstasy to hear from Kapihjala that 
Pundarlka is tormented by love, and so she begins to pay compliments 
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to Cupid. Yet, rather shy, she does not know what to reply.. 
Just then, the Queen’s arrival is announced. Kapinjala^ fighting shy 
of the crowd, slips from the place, imploring her once more to save 
the life of Pwtdanka, The queen-mother comes in state, stays there 
for some time and departs. Mahasweta^ however, being absent- 
minded, is unconscious of all that. 

The main sentence is ^ The sub-clauses express 

how Mahasxveta responded to Kapinjald's speech. 

— 1:5 a lake; P. P. P. fr. qualifying 

A person merging in a lake is filled with water, which in this case 
is ambrosial bliss; she has heard from Kapinjala that Pundarlka 
has deeply fallen in love, which fact fills her with joy. This is expres- 
sed in this and the next four phrases which are rather synonymous. 

^ Siraifton. — sexual pleasure. P. P. P. of 

to descend, to enter. JHT is a suffix used to indicate ‘ made of, ’ ‘ compos- 
ed of, ’ or ‘ full of P. P. P. of I P. ^ becomes 

transitive when preceded by certain prepositions. a festive 

occasion, when the mind is full of joy. highest pitch, 

pre. part, of + sjft II A — to lie down. Tne root is intransitive yet 

like ^ and becomes transitive when preceded by 3^^, and 

governs the acc. according to ( trrfSpft I. 4. 46 ) 

(pre. pass. 

part, of causal, to narrate ) ) qualifies 

subject of - who by tears communicated that it was an 

occasion of ecstasy for me. All the phrases in instrumental plural 

qualify (^5^: ^ 

«IT (abashment) 

g# awrg’a Her face was 

drooping a little as a result of abashment that arose in her that very 
moment. So the tears flowing from the eyes, which in their natural 
course flow along the cheeks and over the dimples ( ), now 

slipped over them-lit. did not touch them, 3[f¥Nr“ 

— the tear-drops fell in so close a succession by 

falling over and over that they showed as if a garland was strung of 
them. ^ 5Rt: — a manner of proceeding as if in a garland. 

contact. magnitude from big, derived 

like ( see page 31 ). W heavy. The tears were 

gushing forth through the eyes ; but the eyes were open, and hence 
these did not come in contact with the eyelashes ; ordinarily when 
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•0112 weeps the eyes are half-closed and the tears touch the 
eyelashes, break and fall sd they are small. But the case being 

otherwise here, they are big and heavy, 

This is how she views the situation. is a particle 

•expressive of joy or gladness and may be translated as ‘ I am glad,’ 
‘happily,’ ‘thank God,’ etc. Cf. (Mai. 4). 

( vide Apte’s guide § 280 ). an epithet of cupid signifying 

that he has no corporeal form as the result of the fire from ^iva*s eye. 

Cf. App. IV. like me ; as he has followed me. 

— towards me, to be construed with slightly, to 

•some extent, regarded as one word, is used in the sense of 

‘ to be sure, * to own ’ ‘ to speak the truth.’ She meant that it was 
here that Madaita was tormenting her, yet even in doing so he had 
•expressed that he was favourable to her ; Instr. sing, of the pre. 

part, of the causal of to torment. Another explanation can also 
be offered : supply Ibe object of In tormenting 

Pimdarlka Cupid has shown to me his {Pundarikd's) favourableness 
>to me. She means that no doubt that Cupid tormented Pun^arlka. 
But what was the subject of his love that he should be so 
love-sick ? Of course she herself. She was herself love-sick for him 
but by this time had not known to what extent her love was 

reciprocated. Here was an indication. ^ ^Si ^, — 

‘possibly,’ ‘Indeed,’ ‘I should like to know’ ; ^ is added 
to the interrogative pronoun and its derivatives in these senses ( Cf. Apte’s 

Guide §257). «l%%i^RRqt^he has obliged me. ^ %n[ri^R5--’Supply JW. 

^ causal fr. to bring about or to accomplish. 

^ R. . .^PRTRt — ’sPi* Wr* — a relative or a friend whose 

business is to help. Cupid has favoured her by giving her heart’s desire 
e.g. Pufidanka's love. What relative could have equalled Cupid by 
helping her to that extent ? ^ R...^RFrRf^. Bana makes references 
to this fact many times that the appearance gives glimpses of the 
•character. Cf. ?R 

p. 26. iRftw ftRp Rirsft 

I The belief that ‘ face is an index to the character ' has been 
subscribed to by Kalidas also. Cf. ‘ ^ RCR 

I IV. Pot. Pass. Part, from sift + 4 A. 

to undertake. She is rather confused ; she is glad, no doubt, but what 
•response could she give ? The nature of the dilemma she was now facing 
is made clear by her on page 37. But she required time for that 
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and Kapinjala was waiting for a reply. In order to relieve them 
both out of this awkward situation brings the queen-mother on the 
scene. ). A genitive absolute construction. 

This expresses, like the Loc. Absolute the sense of ‘ when ’ ‘ while * 
and not its usual special meaning contempt, and disr^ard. qcf used 
with the participle as in this case gives the sense, ' as soon as ' ‘no 
sooner than, ’ ‘scarcely when/ ‘The moment that ( Apte’s guide § 124 ). 
— 55W3ROl^lft^fullof hurry, hurriedly. hurry, confusion. 

governs the dative of the person but the acc. ( as used here) 
and the gen. too are not rare. used in the sense'of ‘that\ In this 

sense this particle requires at least a subject and a verb in the 
sentence quoted. So the complete sentence is ^ 5f 

( at ease or normal ) — loving 

learnt. This shows the cause why the queen came there. It was possible 
that by that time some of the servants might have conveyed the news 

that Mahasweta was ‘not well* TO 

I is the main sentence 

( crowd ) ( shy) — this gives the cause why Kapinjala hurried. 

In the ordinary course he could have waited longer for the reply, giving her 
full time to weigh the pros and cons. But she must now pay attention 
to the queen — her mother and as such would take a long time — 

W 91^1 (^MTd* — a cause for long delay. The apparent excuse 

he puts before her is about the sunset. 

— the crest jewel of the three worlds, an adjective of 
For at that time he had to offer his evening adoration 
He might also have suggested that the approach of sunset is followed 
by moonrise — an occasion that excites and aggravates the passion of 
the love-sick people. Even while going he implored her once more 
very earnestly, which is beautifully expressed in his modest request 

( dear ) WI ( protection ) rjsr 

( a present or a gift to Brahmins ) BC^r; 3qR«nr.~ 

here I fold my hands. Mark this use of ( cf- Apte’s guide § 131) 
seems to be a constant attendant on the queen, following her 
everywhere. We have met her before with the queen when the latter had 
been for the bath. ^4irf^ flowers ; or perfumed powder. 

WROT ( scented cosmetics or unguents, probably like the modem snow 
and toilet powder ). We have taken this compound as for it 

includes similar other things such as sandal-paste, coUyrium and so on. 
Some of the servants carried these while the hands of some others were 
6 
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busy waving the chowries. After these followed in train the 
and others. — ^a hump-backed person, — a mountain dweller 

barbarian. dwarf. But Apte gives — ^as 

equivalent to a hump-backed person and a dwarf. — deaf. — 

a dumb and deaf. ^ 5 % 

quoted by These persons are referred to as assigned to the 

harem (cf. page 74 Kadambari). For 

5T5TS?::^ftoi”. Calcutta editions read meaning ‘maimed.’ 

Prof. Kane prefers it as yielding good sense. But comparing with the 
passage quoted above we can hardly justify it. somehow, with 

great difficulty. This brings out the force of the words, 

^ — This is all in all of my property ; this is all I have, 

the time for reply. gerund from 

I A. to expect. — through the door that was blockaded 

on all sides (^oftrO by attendants. All the phrases ending 
in instr. singular qualify — 5^* 

a female door-keeper derived from 511^ ( ) Wli* a door, a gate. 

^ a group of people. The door was blockaded by 
and We have got three adjectives. — attendants, 

followers, servants taken collectively ; especially the retinue, or 
the train of female attendants, the maids. The position of the 

adjectives is rather not clear, etc. qualifies Sl€tlTO’5r5T. 

There is no adj. preceding while , 

come before So we have to take these 

last three with As a matter of fact even the 

and Jlfitf r^lfs are included in 

FRU’RJ t is the leaf of the piper betel, .rolled together with 

the arecanut, catechu, chunam and spices and is usually chewed after 
meals. Carrying a betel-box was the special privilege of a servant of 
rank, generally a female and designated as The servant’s 

report of the queen’s visit in state, her stay there and departure have 
been cut short in one sentence as it is not likely to develop any effect. 
WTI^tc^is the Aor, III sing, of ^ to go; mark the words 
She stayed there for a long time ; yet Mahasweta was unable to take 
cognizance of her for she was absent-minded ( ^ \ 

Page 36. L. 18-~P. 37. L. 13 

mmi ^ i 

With the sunset and the subsequent fall of darkness, Mahasweta 
becomes much more restless and seeks advice from Taralika as to 
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what course she should follow. She puts before her the consequences 
of either of the alternatives viz., to accept Kapinjala's request and 
incur demerit or court death and disappoint Kapmjala and perhaps 
cause the death of Pundarika which is all the more sinful. Just then the 
dusk sets in. 

In this and the next four paragraphs, from 

?Rt: «nf^, 

?r sRarrem 53^ s^^WEmilr, Bana 

describes very minutely the successive minute changes, changing shades 
of the evening, starting with the sunset and ending with the advent of 
the first watch of night. Such descriptions are not rare with 
Edna. Cf. the sunset and the subsequent fall of darkness (page 136), the 
morning ( page 25 ). Yet each of these descriptions has peculiarities of 
its own. In the present series the exciting character of the night-fall 
aggravating the condition of the love-sick persons has been beautifully 
portrayed. 

^ a locative absolute construction 

showing the contemporaneity of the main action. ^ 



( whose horses are green like the ?I^s — pigeons ) going with 
an epithet of the sun, derived from the root to impel. The sun 
impels the beings to work and hence his name. He is — 

the lord of the existence of the day-lotus-plants ( ). The day- 
lotuses bloom with the sunrise and fade with the sunset and hence the 
sun is poetically fancied to be the lord of their very existence. Again 
means well disposed to the ^^^ 1 ^ birds. During the day the 
birds are united and with the sunset they separate. 
loc. sing, of the denominative from red. — the horizon. 

( rendered green ), ( blue, ) are similarly formed. 

Mark the contrast and colour-harmony. 
when this mortal world was enveloped in darkness. 

( dark ) ^ is to be con- 
strued with or In the first case it means that the 

darkness (after the sunset) was as dark as the inundating floods 
at the great Deluge, which does not give a good sense for those 
floods we cannot take as dark. In the latter case the comparison 
is sought between the action of and 351 ^ of the 

Still darker Bd^ refers to as the region of darkness on 

page 43. etc. — perplexed, at a loss 
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to know what to do, at wits end,— qualifying the 

same Taralika; she means that Tarcdika who so far had helped her. 

adv. greatly. perturbed. H (the knowledge 

of the course of action and are rather 

synonymous ; she means that her heart is confounded so she cannot 
think ani her limbs are perplexed and so cannot move for they do not 
know what to do. SRW^to be able, in the sense it is used with an 
infinitive or the dative ( Apte’s guide § 67 A) even a 

little, qualifies V. L. com. explains 

^IT not having definite knowledge( of the 
course of action ) and hence perturbed. fit, proper, suited 

to the occasion ( derived ) from now, at the present moment 

Wr*l has the same sense as ‘ here * in English. ^ 
— here has Kapinjala left (just now). — just in 

your presence; she means that all the facts are before her {Taralika) 
and she has known all the antecedents. She will be able to guide her. 
Mahasweta is unable to decide for she is confounded. first of all, 

before anything else. ^ — like other ordinary women born in 

low family. She is born of a high family. The main sentence is 

ipR® I — having approached. 

— get myself married to him. — blinded by passion 

). wnfr— an unjust act, a sin. 

trespass against the elders. The common characteristic of the simile 

is given by a series — iTTSlT. 

Banovs style has this peculiarity that similes are quite elaborate. 
This series of gerundial phrases brings out the different aspect of the 
simile. We had an example of this type discussed in the 

..page 14. The contrast between Tlfn^RIT who is high-born 
and who are not so born is brought out by these phrases. 

abandoning all sense of shame ; ^^i^—giving up firmness 

of mind which is required to control oneself in the hour of test or infatua- 
tion; f^RTOR( 7 -discarding modesty; 

regardless of public censure; transgressing the 

rules of good conduct. ^pffei^T-violating ( my ) good character ; 

( gerund fr. causal ) — slighting the family ; 

not permitted. For a similar idea see page 233 K. 

etc. ‘if/ ‘supposing that,* ‘in case* 

(cf. «W 4^ «>#pnl5r page 21.). 

Through consideration for the first alternative resulted in eri)^ 
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that was to be thus discarded. — by way of resoiting 

to the other alternative ; firstly. before anything else^ 

on the face of it. ^cC^HraW^who voluntarily came here. 5WR* 
5 |opt: (request) — iiarq^ (a 

request ) 3 ?^: ( expression ) ( violation ). Kapihjala had 

come to her voluntarily and had preferred this as his request to her. 
gjfl eiitrfflt moreover, secondly, — destruction of life, accident 

to the life. — the ablative shows cause of the action. 

then, the correlative of qf^. gpTSTfRq qqJ qq Slfirq — arising 
out of the murder of a sage i. e. Pwidanka. qq: sin. Kapihjala had 
described Pundanka's agony as and finally when he 

left he had begged the life of his friend. Hence it was clear that 
if she did not go, there was the possibility of this danger. 
Taralika was faced with the choice between the two evils. In 
order to give her breathing time the poet now directs his attention 

to the phenomenon of the night -fall and the moonrise. 

— even as I was saying thus. 

qualifying ( by the light, glimmer ) 

lit. fainter than the faint one; very faint, the quarter 

presided over by qfRq, ( Indra ) i.e. the East. The east, south, west 
and north are supposed to be guided by Ifidra, Yama, Vanoia and 
Kubera respectively. attained a dusky colour, 

q^RT^n ^ — like the sylvan grace in spring, (pollen) 

qq. This is the common characteristic of the simile. 
is expressed in approaching of herself without the permission of the 
father or the consent of the mother. In following this course she 
would first have to discard shame ( an ornament of womanhood ) ; 
secondly firmness (which meant a confession of fickleness not appropriate 
to education); modesty (a characteristic virtue of maidenhood); 
righteous conduct ( an essential attribute of the culture she was born 
of ) ; character ( that every human being has to respect ) ; in doing so 
public opinion might be offended — that one must care ; the honour of 
the family might be shaken — that one must avoid ; all this means 
infamy in this world and grave sin in the other world. This act 
she feels not in conformity with the womanhood, imsuited to her 
education, unbecoming of her maidenhood, antagonistic to her culture, 
detrimental to her self-respect, unworthy of her high family; this is 
what Bafta suggests in this series. He brings out elaborately the 
full significance of the contrast between the high-born MahSsweta 
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and other ordinary girls that easily fall a prey to passion. But with 
all this we shall find that Makasweta had to take up this alternative ; 
so irresistible is the sway of the god of love, who flouted all her 
considerations for this and that thing by the creation of the exciting 
atmosphere to depict which Bam has taken great care as will be 
seen later. 

P. 37 .LL. 14-23. 

i 

In slow degrees the east becomes brighter and brighter; the 
horizon is illumined by the light that heralded the rising moon ; there- 
after the Lunar orb gradually shoots up and an exciting charm is 
imparted to the night by the moon. 

^ is the main 

clause. ( n. ) nom. sing, of other 

than the west i.e. the east ) ; this qualifies ^FPT 

(by the rays or light). — being rendered white. 

This is a predicative adjective not necessarily to be construed with 
the main clause. It is correlative with and 

Though these adjectives are synonymous as 
and are synonyms these have to be differentiated as fair, 

of a pale white colour, whitish and completely white. 

Mark the gradual change. The author fancies that this colour — change 
is worked out through various agencies. The first is 
5Rft ( rays or paws ) %: 

5w: ^ iw W By the powder ( ) of pearis 

found in the temples in the form of darkness ( ) when these 
temples were broken by the lion in the form of the moon. The idea is 
that moon dispels darkness. The darkness is fancied to be the elephant 
( which is dark because of its dark skin ). One who kills these 
elephants is the lion, which in this case comes to be the moon ( not a 
very poetic idea). The moon destroys darkness with his rays ( ^s ) as 
the lion with his paws. Poets imagine that pearls are found in 
various places. in his remarks 

^ ^ nni *sr l Accordingly 

the pearls in the temples of these elephants are strewn in the 
broken form by the stroke of the lion’s paw. ( Can we imagine this 
as the stars strewn in the sky when darkness sets in ? ) ; 

The second fancy is that the east was, as if. 
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rendered whitish by the mass ( ) of the sandal-powder dropped from 
the bosoms of the Siddha damsels dwelling on the Eastern mountain. 
Siddhas are demi-gods-?- who dwell on the the mountain 

where all the luminaries of the firmament rise. Sandal-paste 
is applied by women to their breasts to soothe the heat of passion. 
This paste gets dried and falls as powder which is white and 
hence the fancy. 

(agitated) ^ (waves) m 

( upraised ) q: ( on the shore ) 

3^^?* %5T. The sandy shower of the sea is white and when it is heaved 
up by the breezes on the waves of the agitated sea, the 
sands are blown away making everything white wherever they fall. 
Here it is fancied that they were, as though, fallen on the eastern 

horizon, ^r: the moonlight that was 

{ coming up ), which was, as though, the radiance of the teeth of 
night. When one is delighted at the sight of somebody, the 

face begins to bloom with a smile which is rendered more charming 
by the radiating lustre of the teeth. The night here is giving out slight 
smile and so the simile. 5|^RiRi;--decorated the face. 

nom. sing, of the present part, feminine from going with both 

and thereafter ; 9(Tg — after, like some other prepo- 

sitions as g^q, can be used by itself and then it governs same case 
(here acc. ). This is an example of (Apte’s guide § 37 ). 

mark the alliteration. fq— like the 

rounded hoods (qjcq: or qRr) of 5tq. is white, a standard 

of whiteness. qualifies both itq and 

«R!fi ( having broken through ) gerund from causal. 

TO T TO a region of the nether world where resides. It is below the 
earth. So $R if he wants to come up has to break through and 
shoot up ( ). So did the orb of the moon ( which 
too is round ) when it rose up the Rising Mountain. 

^ the night (from 

qR a division of three hours. The night is often spoken as ^RRT ). 
Gradully the night became charming by the ascending moon. 
is the agent of sjtfpR, As the moon ascended the sky 
the night began to be more and more delightful, as by the gradually 
advancing youth ( All the adjectives of the 
moon are equally applicable to Wiqgpfe# 
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eNr passionate lady ) 

( dear ) ; #fr — that has slightly discarded 

childhood ( applicable to youth ) ; who had passed beyond the early 
phases, (at the time of the rise i. e, who has slightly left oflF the paleness, 
at the time of the rise ). The moon is both pale and red at the rise. 
If we take the early phase as the redness then the description of redness 
of the moon ( in this sentence ) would be difficult to account 

for. This is the only plausible explanation — ‘ 

who (by his exciting 

influence ) is, as though, a brother to the god of love ( applicable to 
the moon ) ; that ( because of excited passion ) considers the god of love 
as the near kinsman (youth). — which was now reddened ; 

that is now full of passion. ?FT: 

that ( moon ) can best be enjoyed at the time of dalliance ; ( youth ) 
that alone is best enjoyable in sexual pleasures. Batia suggests 
that the beauty of the moon can best be enjoyed at this time 
only while the sexual pleasures yield highest pleasure at this period 
only. Think of the age of Mahasweta who had just entered 
the youth and not completely given up childhood, and Pundarlka 
of the same age and how the moon influenced them both. 

P. 38 L. 1~-P. 39. L. 5 

?r I 

With the sight of the flushed moon, all factors causing excitement of 
passion Mahasweta is vexed more and ultimately faints. Taralika 
promptly nurses her with the treatment prescribed for a love-sick 
person. Mahasweta soon regains consciousness ; Taralika advises her to 
strike one of the two courses,— either to send for him or going herself 
to him, but not to rot there. Mahasweta cannot hold out ; apprehensive 
of death, she decides to start while she is alive. As she proceeds 
her right eye throbs-^an indication of ill-omen for women. 



is the main sentence. The moon was red as a result of the 
recent rise. This redness in the moon is fancifully taken as imparted 
to it through various sources. The first is that it was rendered 
crimson ( ) by the lustre ( ) of the neighbouring ( Slc^TRETST ) 

corals ( ) in the ocean. The moon rises up from the Ocean. 

( The mythologists imagined that the moon sprang from the ocean 
when the latter was churned ). Corals are reddish gems (!) of the sea. 
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At the bottom of the sea, the moon lay along with the thirteen renowned 
jewels, where perhaps it had attained this redness in the company of the 
corals. Here the moon is shown to have arisen on the 
and hence the adjective cannot be taken with ; solve 

the compound as smmV ^ 5WT ^ 

The next fancy is Jthat the moon was rendered blood-red ( ) 
by the ( stains of ) blood ( ) of his own fawn ( ) 
that was mauled (aniw) by the lion on the Rising Mountain 
with its paws. In order to rise above the top of the mountain 
the moon had, as though, to creep along the slopes. While he was 
doing so some lion or lions ( which are supposed to be haunting the 
forests of the mountain ) spied the deer on him and struck it with its 
paw. So the stains of the blood oozing therefrom had rendered his 
body blood-red. The spots on the lunar disc are fancifully represented 
as the deer whence its epithet other explanations of the spot 

are referred to in the verse,—' 

’ » a third explanation of his 
redness is that he was although stained ( ) with the ai^S^-r-dye 
(which is red) from the feet of who angrily kicked her Lord in the 
amorous sport. This aspect of lover’s quarrel is well-known in Sanskrit 
literature. Cf. ‘to: Wd and 

Act 3. is a red dye of the red resin of 

certain trees, or red lac, used by women to colour their lips and soles 
of the feet, is the favourite of the moon from amongst the other 

constellations, all twenty-seven of whom are the daughters of ^ 

Make the three adjectives ), whitish red, dark 

red ( rather black ) and thirdly bright red, the three 

different aspects of the advancing moon. Kaleidoscopic descriptions are 
a speciality of Bana, The condition of Mahasweta at the sight of this 

flushed moon is given in three antithetical phrases. — 

In whom the fire of love was blazing inside ( hence illumined inside ) 
yet whose heart was full of darkness ( owing to perplexity as to which 

course she should follow ). cC^^. She was reclining 

on the lap ) of Taralika 3^ill ^ ^ ; 

with all that she was (metaphorically) held by hand by cupid. 
She was under the influence of passion and it was this passion that 
guided her now onwards. An elderly person holds the hand of a child 
while guiding him, though having her eyes fixed on 
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the moon (i.e. gazing at the moon physically) facing 

death ( metaphorically ) ; the sight of the moon ( because of its exciting 
aspect ) was now utterly unbearable, and she feared that he would 
perhaps cause death ; hence the description. That very moment, 
his sight inspired in her the following thoughts ; see how helpless is 

Mahasxveta now. All the factors inspiring love 

and causing excitement are here assembled— Youth, passion 
the month of Chaitra ( with its exciting vernal glory ) and the malaya 
breezes ( though physically cool to an ordinary person, fanning the 
excitement in a love-sick person). Mdhasweta is a victim of all at the 
same time. All these are attacking her from one side ( ) while 
on the other ( ) is the Her heart, under the attack 

of the former is already qi qqq q qqy: 

(greatly afflicted). Now the sight of the moon is an 
addition of fuel to fire, which she describes in a phrase rather 
synonymous to adding fuel to fire. of a person consumed 

by the inflammatory fever. ^ 

a shower of burning coal, gqwqwt snow-fall. fewT the state 
of a ( bursting ) the idea is — person who is fainting under 

the bursting of poison, would be fatally aggravated by the bite 
of a deadly cobra. or a black serpent is supposed to be most 

poisonous. The idea in these three expressions is the same ; that 
condition of one who is already being extremely tormented by some 
severe agony is fatally aggravated by factors which add fuel to fire. 
Her heart was already afflicted by the unbearable agonies of excited 
passion; to tliat the sight of the moon is now an addition. The result 
is a foregone conclusion either death or swoon and she did swoon. 

To her who was thus worrying — ^a locative 
absolute construction with qq has the sense of ‘as soon as*, ‘ while \ 
brought on by the moon-rise, applicable to both 

The ( day ) lotus-creeper that begin to fade with 
their day-lotuses ( that close with close of the day ) is said to be over- 
come with sleep in the form of fading of the lotus-beds and it is caused 
by the moon ( lit. at the moon-rise ). Swoon overtook her ( it was 
the logical result of the moon rise ) and she closed her eyes. 

she came to senses shortly after 
and saw that Taralika was in tears. Tarcdika though perplexed, 
promptly began to smear her body with sandle-paste and fanned her. 
This brought Mahasweta to consciousness. Taralika had applied to 
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her forehead the oozing moonstone, the cool touch of which helped her to 
come to herself quickly. This crystalline gem is poetically supposed 
to ooze in the lunar rays. ( These two were perhaps in the balcony 
of the palace; hence Makasweta^s sight of the moon and the oozing 
of this moon-stone). Taralika was extremely frightened to see 
her fainted and was very dejected ; she was the dejection in bodily form 
as it were ; she was weeping shedding continuous 
showers of tears which darkened her face. Her face was darkened by 
the absence of smile that was displaced by dejection, but it is poetically 
described so by the showers of tears, suggesting the appearance of sky 
darkened with clouds eclipsing the moon in the rainy season, 

Final ai of a ^§4)^ compound is changed to % when the comp, is 
feminine, Peterson’s reading seems to be a misprint for the 

form is not grammatically admissible. Not much time has elapsed 
since Makasweta sought Taralilia's advice ( on page 37 ) ; though the 
description of the moonrise occupied a longer space, the physical 
phenomenon did not take a long time. Now comes Taralika' s 
reply. ^ going with JTT. fcj: TOpgt: mm* 

HI ( ) with her hands wet with sandle-paste 

HI ( ). That she lost no time in taking decision is 
suggested by the condition that her hands were still wet with sandal-paste 

( she had applied to Makasweta s body). gfl. with the 

instrumental cause, has the sense of what is the use of, m I This 

is an answer to her first alternatively^ 

5CTng[ Hfl^ Now remains the second alternative which 

is self-refuted. The only solution is So she suggests to her 

( Makasweta ) either to send her ( ?rd^5SFi ) to Pundarlka 
that she may bring him who was dear ( ) to her, or to prepare 
herself become ready (lit. stand up) and go herself 

i.e. without waiting for any consideration. si|;K|'gyg^ Imperative III 
sing, of ( passive ). The imperative in the passive is a polite way of 
expression ( Apte’s guide § 191 A ). This course she stresses for she is 

conscious of the powerful influence on the excited love, 

whose emblem is H^““The cupid, who is 

characterised by the sea animal, alligator), sigHHI 

Aorist 
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1st person, singular of 2 p. addressed to TaralikS 

* You mad girl This is a very cruel remark concerning Taralika in 
the mouth of Mahasweta, for it is difficult to justify its use. The only 
explanation that could be offered is that Mahasweta is too much beside 
herself to use a mild and considerate expression. Neither of the alter- 
natives that Taralika proposed viz., to send her or to go herself could 
have justified this remark. But the first of these would have caused delay, 
her excitement could not tolerate it, hence this expression. ^ what 

have I to do with the god of love ? This is to refute Taralika* s remark 
that Mahasweta would not endure the passion. For the moon 
had cut short all those excuses through consideration of 
which she had deferred the undertaking of the first alternative of 
going herself. So she says 9FT 

^ 3RT ^ M etc. 

This series means “ making short of different excuses ! — display of the 
vocabulary. ^ \ causal ) 

den. 5 

Mfif-IHC, (’T^) are present participles of roots giving 
practically the same idea, viz., "removing'. an obstacle, 

a doubt, fear, apprehension, sense of shame, 
the fault of levity. delay, 

3'^TPn: or ) the means to see him ( ) or the seeing 

( search ) of means ( to alleviate the fever of love ). can 

be construed with somehow going after him. Construe 

either ^ or ^ 

«IT?»TFf or with wn^lt with 

a great difficulty I got up. (exhaustion) 

awnil^ %: ?rf ataferrpnar As i got up. 

suggestive of an ill omen. the 

right eye throbbed. The throbbing of the eyes ( of the right in the case 
of women and of the left men) is portentous or indicative of bad 
omen; so also of the arm. Cf. IX, ^ 5Fl|i 

ft ^ ^ ) in whom apprehen- 
sion was roused. what is this (new) thing. 

cropped up. 

PP. 39-40. «wr 5nf^ \ 

In the delightful and exciting atmosphere of the moonlight, Mahasweta 
inthegarbof an «lftRnftspj starts with Taralika to proceed to Pun^arika, 
The whole of the paragraph is one sentence, the main cause being 
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^STOTFI «r^Rr^ l in the series 


of locative absolutes Sana has characteristically painted the appear- 
ance and the atmosphere of the moonlit world and has given us 
glimpses into the nocturnal ventures of the lovers. The first clause 

is the present pass. part, of g cans, to drown. 5T that 


had not arisen long before or far away. Both the meanings are 
equally admissible. For not much time had passed since the moon 
had arisen. Yet the moon’s haunt Kailasa being near, the moon 
too was quite near. ( The scene is set not on this earth but on the 
heights of the Himalayas i. e. partly in the heavens and so the 
rising moon was not at a long distance from them.) 
the space between the two worlds. — ^The moon with a white shining 
flood of light is compared to a big water-course ( ver. ) in 

the palace in the form of the three worlds WTTfR * 

5 (water-course) ^ 

( imitating ) — this qualifies are rather 

synonymous, meaning sending down, oozing, raining, showering — all 
are pres, participles. 55^ — the flood of water in 

the form of nectar. or nectar is supposed to have sprung from the 
ocean while it was being churned, and the moon is said to be the 
storehouse of it and hence its epithet Naturally its rays, 

cool and delightful, are evaluated as nectar. The nectar is imagined 
to be white. (showers) ( mass. ). The 

sandal-paste too is white, cool and delightful like the light of the moon. 

sifTm '5r 

All the four standards of comparison are cool, white and pleasant 
like the moon-light. Now the whole surface of the earth was 
illumining with the moonshine that the poet fancies further. 

the white island is characterized by whiteness, while the 
people residing in the moon-land are so blessed with the constant 

moonshine, hence the next two fancies 

The earth being lifted up from the milky ocean must be appear- 
ing white. He who lifted it was the Primordial Boar whose 

round tusk was white even as (a far-fetched comparison) 
the orb of the moon. That former incident appeared, as though, 
repeated as the globe of the earth was flooded with the light. At 
the moonrise ladies in every house 5rt?N[^RPH) 
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had started offerings ( cf. «rl) in honour of the 
rising moon. is a material of worship, respectful offering or oblations 
to gods or venerable men consisting of rice, ^ grass, etc. with or 
without water. The ingredients of this offering are einn ^ 

^ «pi: I tra: «reri!ts^ Many times the 

«r# consisted of water with whatever of the material available. 
Cf. 4. But in the present case it 

consisted of full-blown night (white) lotuses (for they arc moon- 
lotuses ) which made the water scented and of sandal paste, 

( sent or despatched ) ( female messengers of love ) TOIT 

%• ( thronged ). The next clause describes the flight of 

9Tf$rHlf^s in consternation at the rise of the moon. (^^^ 
JPPRIH ^ ^f^i: ) ; they move in dark but this 

rnoonrise is quite exposing them. They had put on blue veils — their 
prescribed attire — ( to harmonise with the darkness in which they 
move so that they may not be recognized ). — 

( veil ) WFnTHTg loc. sing, of pres. part, of TO + SWC to run 

away. These are full of passion and as such quite flushed 

but they are veiled in blue ; with this material Sana strikes a fine 
simile in so far as the reddish glory of lotus-beds ( the flowers of which 
are red ) disappears for they close with the night-fall— when rises the 
moon. ( Hence is applicable here also ). Its place 

is taken by the lustre of blue lotuses that bloom by night ; hence the 
description that the veiled in blue appeared to have had 

their grace ( ) eclipsed like the glory of lotus-beds concealed 

by the lustre of the blue lotuses. JI^T^gTOT^derived like 
( ) on every flower of which swarms of bees had settled. 
In the artificial wells attached to the houses the lotus-plants bloomed 
( ). The next clause is an epic simile : the white 

night-lotus had bloomed and the thick mass of their pollen was drifted 
( by the breezes ) into the sky and the mid region ; the sky over these 
gardens, so thick with pollen, looked like white sandy bank 
of the (dark) river tliat was the dark night. But the word 
should better be taken here in the sense of an islet ( in the dark 
river in the form of the dark night surrounding it). Even though 
the surface of the earth was full of light, the region above was 
dark due to the influence of night. *39^...{«lr^...the people w^ere 
filled with ecstatic joy at the Moonrise. So is the 

sea which swells on that account — the physical phenomenon of 
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tide. In that state the world appeared to be merged in the pleasures 
of love, indulging wholeheartedly in the festivities ( ) and so on. 

amorous dalliance. full of love. This was the early 

part, the first watch of night so delightful with 

the notes of peacocks that were rendered talkative C ) through 
ecstasy ^). A person overjoyed at a thing which 

fascinates him is apt to vent himself in musical note. The peacocks 
have a peculiar fascination for the thundering of the cloud which in 
this case was supplied by ( the sound of ) streams of oozes from the 
water-channel that were fashioned out of or studded with moonstones. 
This lavish description of gems (rather out of the way) is reflected in 
#j^and also in in the description of Uptil now 

the exciting atmosphere has been w^oven in close texture with the 
flood of moon light, the yearning women folk busy with night offerings ; 
the lovers’ messengers, the the delighting atmosphere 

scented with the fragrance of lotuses, the murmur of bees — all the cumu- 
lative effect is expressed in 

fcT ; added to that is the note of peacocks. The effect of these things 
on Mahasweta who is unbearably love-sick can better be imagined. At 
such a time Mahasweta starts. pres, jxiss. part, of with 

^ to follow, ^ qg g [TO| S { ^ ( cosmetic 

powders ) i^} ( this comp, is already referred to.) 

W qualifying ; connect this with 

( unobserved ) ; possessive adjective from 

one's own. 

( dried and white ). ( The smear in the form 

of a dot) 151^ (dusty, soiled) 



The instrumental case shows characteristics 
qpfjqft ; with these two, connect ^ ?RIT 

(i) similarly, in the same way (ii) in the same condition. 

The rosary was round her neck in the same place as she had put on 
when taken from Ptmdarika, and the nos^ay of Parijata was in the 
same place — on her ear where it was placed by Pundartka, She had put 
on a veil of red silk, so fine was it that it was, as though, woven with 
the rays of rubies ( which are red ). 

P. 40-P. 41 L. 6. 

^ I As she proceeds she muses how» 

though unattended she was, she was guarded by servants in some other 
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form. She imagines the plight of love-sick Pundanka\ Taralikd 
diverts her saying that the moon himself is excited and as such full of 
gesticulations of love. But as she reaches the lake she hears from a 
distance somebody lamenting. Nervously she quickens her pace. 

This passage describes her journey from her palace to the lake 

and how they two diverted themselves. ^ 

— through a side gate of the lit. Queen’s garden, 

garden reserved for the ladies. In royal palaces this was usually met with. 

OTRirar) 

this qualifies pres. pass. part, from to 

chase, follow close. The nosegay had an exceptionally fascinating 
fragrance, which was proved by the fact that MahBsweta herself was 
attracted by it inspite of the spring spending lavishly over its vernal 
floral glory. This was tested again inasmuch as all the bees from the 
neighbouring gardens were attracted by it. ( 

— an adjective of ). They had vacated the 

neighbouring gardens (or woods. ) and ran after her. is a ^ 

formation from p. p. p. of (VII) to empty, to vacate. So 
thick was their swarm, moving after her ( ) as she proceeded, 
that it produced ( an illusion ( fcjc^TT** ) of a blue veil. After 

supply ^ she was attended only 

by Taralika ( V!ja( W ) and without any servant. 

oneself. This word is always used in masculine sing, 
irrespective of the number and gender of its substantive as in this case 
where it stands for which is feminine. The next six lines are 

musings over the word It was night-time and she was 

passing through a forest. Again, she was a princess ; so there ought 
to be, by retinue, some armed guards, a usherer and other attendants. 
She fancies the presence of these all. external attendants, 

actual servants. She flatters herself that there is no need of outward 
suite to a lady who makes bold to move towards her lord. 
what’s the use, of what avail ( to be used with the instrumental case ). 
She means that she is guarded by far more intimate ( lit. internal 
as opposed to external ) and loyal servants. For these, viz., cupid, the 
moon, passion ( redness ), the sense of shame, the heart, senses, and 
yearning, play the role of servants. ft for instance, for example, to 

wit. The next sentences liave two meanings. — 

( string 

The cupid is following me with an arrow fixed to bis bow 
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which is strung. He is following me as an armed guard. Euphuism 
apart, this means that the God of love is making me his target is 
chasing me ; I am really running, impelled by love. egi jfo ’ 

^ (i) The moon with arms stretched is dragging me ( ii ) because 
of the maddening influence of the bewitching rays of the moon, I am 
dragged to my lover. out of fear of slipping or falling 

+ to slip) redness, irf qr^ The idea is that 

as she was proceeding along the forest surface so uneven she 
feared at every step that she might fall, and thus she became red. 
A servant also supports his master at every step so that he should not 
fall, ( 1 ) leaving back ( 2 ) setting aside. 55^ the sense of 

shame was an obstacle in her way ( Cf. 3 ?^ p. 37 .), lint her 
heart stimulated by love, sets it aside, runs ahead as do the servants. 

— having made me ride. She means that the carriage for her 
use is the resoluteness and the carrier is longing ; this simply suggests 
that because of her fervent yearning her mind becomes resolute 
and she is going. 5|oBRT^— openly. or suggests “hope,” 

or ‘ expectation*. ( Apte’s guide § 247 ) — the wretched moon 

(seizing by the hair) ^ snfg: 5^ 

She was being dragged to Pufidanka as though her hair was seized 
by the moon with her stretched hands that were his rays. Would 
he not, says she, drag Pundarlka hither i. e. towards me, in the same 
way. But Taralikd in a lighter jesting mood repudiates her, saying 
that she was too simple or ignorant What had the moon 

to do with him ( ) ( Pundartka ) i. e. why should 

he mind Pundartka* He has himself fallen in love with Mahdswetd ; 
then why need he mind Pundartka. The moon is acting like a love- 
sick person ( ) ; the gesticulations of such a person are 
now deliberately imposed on the poor moon. Every physical 
phenomenon concerning the moon has been euphuistically looked 
upon as %8P. Through excitement her cheeks were 

full of thick particles of perspiration ( qq 
particles of sweat, — crowded. In these drops the moon 

was reflected. These reflections on her cheeks are looked upon as the 
kissing of the moon. The rays were falling on the buxom 

bosom. This is construed as the moon falling on her protruding 
and charming bosom. With her extended hands the rays at times fell 
on the jewels of her girdle ( TOifT ) when they ( the jewels ) flashed. 
This is taken as the moon’s further bold advances so as to touch the 
6(a) 
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girdle. The love-smitten moon fell at her feet — in reality the moon was 
reflected in her stainless nails of the feet, fife ^ — what more, besides, in 
addition. In the next five lines all the actions of the moon are construed 
as the behaviour of a love-stricken fellow. Such a person is pale 
with the smear of sandal-paste drying through the fervour of 
love. ^ ^ ^ Such a pallor ( quite 

inherent, and not through such a cause ) did attend the moon. To ap- 
pease the heat of passion lovers wear round their wrist armlets of 
lotus-fibres with which their hand become white. Such a whiteness 
was there in the moon’s rays ( also he touched the fibres with his pale 
rays J. Lovers take shelter on the cool pavements of crystal 

slabs; the moon too under the pretext of reflection fell on them. 
Lovers with their feet dusky with the pollen inside the 

ketaki, bathe in lotus-pools while the moon with his rays (trt) 
similarly ( in fact naturally ) white entered the pools of night-lotuses. 
The persons tormented by passion touch the moon-stones which ( when 
oozing ) are cool, as though, through showers of water. 

( wet ) JRTPT*. The moon too touching ( ) the moon- 

stones with his rays ( ^ ) makes them ooze sprays of water ( 

and hence makes them wet Lovers in separation cannot 

stand the sight of the beds of lotuses with chakrav aka- pairs wailing 
( full of distress ) through separation. The moon also is ( poetically ) 
apathetic towards the beds of day-lotuses ( ) ( the 

poet imagines out of the same excuse ). 91?%^ — these and similar 

ones. — suited to that particular occasion, opportune. 

tall<s. aorist I sing. There she 

washed her feet ( ) 'JFR dusty ( qualifying ) 

— In these streams she washed her feet, h: 
possibly of a man. 

P. 41 L. 7-P. 42 L. 1. 

«w 

The main sentence is... = night, there 

is silence during night and everything can be clearly heard. 
sound indicating affliction. — O you ill-fondled one I 

O you wretched southern wind, having no 
sense of generosity. — move about as you like now as 

there is no one to restrict you, now that Pun4afika is dead, tn 
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Pity had now become supportless as its great support viz,, 
Put^anka was dead and gone. q[^q^suddenly. f«nSt=without you. 
ft 5licr«f^5rHgive me a reply — please speak. 

P. 42 L. 2-P. 43 L. 12. 

TO W 

Mahasxveta utters a loud scream and runs to the place. She finds 
there Pundanka's body lying on a bed of flowers and fibres, on the 
slab. She, fearfully excited, imagines him posed in various conditions. 
Pundanka is dead. 

The main sentence is ^ 

5TOJ — with my life, as it were 

gone. — who had given out one 

loud scream of distress. ^ 

^ (creeper) (contact) (torn) 

so placed that the even or uneven parts of the ground were 
not noticed. — as if being taken away lifted up by 

someone. This suggests that she was not acting consciously. 
Mahdswetd went there and saw him lying on a lotus-bed, which was 
arranged ( ) near the bank of the lake ( ) on a 
slab of moon-stone ( ) that was oozing and showering a cold 

spray ( ). 5T%Jn6t = the moon-stone, supposed 
to ooze away under the influence of the moon. Cf. ^ 

\ VI. 12. \i: 

( night lotuses, white in colour ) ( blue 

lotuses) ip5R^ ^ ^ ( tender ) m 

(garland) — which was like the arrow 

of cupid. A lotus is one of the five arrows of cupid. Cf. 

^ ^ *5r I «€r qiwPTO 

extremely motionless— and therefore it appeared that he was, as 
though, hearing the sound of her soles. In fact he was dead. 

etc. He was sleeping quietly. Even though he was being 
tormented by cupid, that heat was allayed by his inward wrath 
(«F5r:^R) for Mdhdivetd. The idea is that the heat caused by anger 
destroyed the heat caused by cupid and gave him the necessary 
happiness (cf. the Marathi proverb etc. 

He was, as though, practising PrafwyBma (holding one’s breath) 
as expiation against the wrath in mind. It is to be noted that in fact 
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Pundarika was dead but he is imagined as doing all these things. 
Pratva^ma or holding one’s breath is a method of ejfpiating for the 
sins done by an individual, etc. He was, as though, telling me 

i. e. ( Mahasveta ) with his lower lip that was throbbing that he was 
reduced to that state on account of me. Death embraced him because 
he fell in love with her. etc. He was lying on the ground 

with the rays of the moon falling on his back. He had placed his 
hand on his chest and rays were shooting from the nails of his 
hand. The author imagines that the rays that were near his chest 
were the rays of the moon that had pierced their way from the back 
right through his heart to the other side. The reason why he had 
placed his hand on his heart was because it was It has 

to be noted that rays would not shoot from the nails of a dead person. 
It is possible however because Putidanka was just dead, etc. 

He had worn on his forehead a mark of sandal-paste of the shape of a 
crescent moon. It appeared like an ominous sign. A crescent moon is 
said to be a etc. Life seemed to abandon him as it 

thought that he loved somebody ( viz. Mahasveta ) more than itself ( viz. 
his own life ). This indicates his love for Mahasveta, — more than 

me ( is a termination of ablative. Cf. IT# tf 

I also i. 

etc. He was enjoying the pleasure of unconsciousness 
( PtSrR^TT ) ( or trance ) after leaving his life along with the affliction 
caused by cupid. This is an instance of the figure of speech cadled 
It is defined as ^ I X. 

as in 1 or w?f I 

The mystic science of conquering Cupid (srtt). Cupid is known 
as ( body-less ) because his body was burnt to ashes by Lord 

&va, etc. This is a rather far-fetched idea. Mahasveta 

went there ; it was Madana who brought her arrival there ; he therefore 
received a ^JpfqTPI, the contents of which were the life of Pwtdatika, 
When a stranger brought some good news, it was customary to give 
him (or her) a vessel (ipferrsi) filled with valuable things (such as 
clothes or ornaments etc.). Cf. ^ 

I ^ispwid and also i?cr% IT^ 

d^T ^ W in55#ITWT IV. ’jrfkra is defined as 

i «nf«T ^ ^ ^ or 

I gphra ?T?t ii 

The idea in this clause is that cupid who was responsible for 
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Pimdarika's death had as it were received a vessel filled 

with a costly thing ( viz.J life ), The next clause is 

I — ^as though reciting 

the song of union with me — putting on a dress necessary for 
The dress was ( i ) three lines of sandal-paste on 
the forehead ( ) ( ii ) a sacred thread ( ) of lotus-fibres 

full of juice ( ) ( iii ) a beautiful piece of garment ( ) in 

the form of banana-leaf ( ) placed on the shoulders ( iv ) a 
necklace in the form of a rosary of broad beads ( v ) white with the 
ash of thick clear powder of camphor (^) and (vi) attractive on 
account of string of lotus fibres tied ( round the wrist ) for protection. 
One of the commentators connect all these adjectives with the word 
But it does not sound appropriate. The next clause is 
— as though affectionately remonstrating 
me with his eyes. — the pupil of which was slightly 

diverted from the object of sight. — red on account 

of incessant weeping. It had contracted itself by one-third on account 
of the arrows of cupid ( ) looked as if blood was coming out of 
them ( they were in fact red ) as tears could not come out as 
he was dead ( The adjectives have been regarded as 
interpolations. He was, as though, addressing me ** O you hard- 
hearted one, you have not favoured even by mere sight this person 
( i. e. Piindanka himself ) who followed you ( oR: ). The 

next clause is — with the forepart whitened by the rays 

shooting from his teeth. The author imagines that they were the rays of the 
moon that had entered his body with a view to kill him and were now 
coming out. He was killed by the rays of the moon because they created 
passion in him, resulting in his death. The next adjective is 
etc. — holding me who was in his heart ( ) as it were with 
his left hand ( RlPpH ) that was placed on the heart that was 
breaking with the affliction caused by Cupid ( ). He was 

addressing her thus Be pleased ( ) O you ! who are as dear 
to me as my life, don’t go away along with my life The next 
clause is I with the other hand — — 

bristling with the rays coming from the nails he was as if warding off 
the moonlight. The next clause is : — — with a 
( pot ) with its neck upturned, ( it is always placed like that ) as 
though looking for the path by which his life had left him. This is a 
bright idea. The katnatidalu was simply lying there. The author 
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imagines that it was lcx>king up to see the path by which the life left 
him. The next adjective is — as though being tied round 

by lotus-fibres in the form of the rays of the moon and being taken to 
the other world. ( ), KaPinjala saw her and 
shouted Abrahmanyam, — with the flow of tears 

coming out doubly. 

P. 43 L. 13— P. 45. L.— 17 





Mahasx'eta swoons; she wails in various ways, expresses her 
grief in so many words, abusing and cursing the various objects that 
wrought this calamity. She weeps profusely, caresses him incessantly, 
implores every divinity near about to bring him back to life and 
faints again and again. She does not know whence could she get 
all the words with which she lamented. 


— overpowered by the darkness ( ) caused 

by fainting ( ). She could not understand where she went, what 

she did and what she talked, fen-^-this word is used here four times 
in the sense of ‘w'hether’. — on account of her 

capacity to bear thousands of other griefs, 'SFJTRCtrtR — acquired in 
the last birth. Deeds done in the past birth result in something 
which is known as ^ or Fate. Cf. g i s TTIs tHfiiij ^ 1. 

H^burning with unbearable grief. — What’s 

this that has befallen me ! Mahasveta is prattling as she is extremely 
aggrieved at the death of Pu{idanka. Her is described by the 
author in a very simple but touching manner. ftro: — one 

day which is felt to be as long as thousands of ages, 

— clever in cheating (jRIROl) by a sham show of affection, 
4l^»i-scandal — that which at last goes to the dust 

or — scandals are often associated with noble 

families and hence the word means ‘scandal’ Cf. i 

igw XIV. qRqfe?tH«f5»3RlfW|'al^'aa^--under 

the guise of lines of tears falling from the eyes. ^ 

^ ^ etc. For a similar idea cf. JIRRft’s description 

in Malad-Madhava of Bhavabhuti. 

qraqi si?# sq? ?q 

»rtNlP>a ^ q JTT qig ?n?r q <qnRIT q ll >p^~as 

qqqqmqq ( tears ) mwit ftqswq ( collection ) aiSsr ( guise ) 
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Desirous of entering his heart 
even though he was dead. «rR!Tr^slightly dry. 

(sandal) (drops) gfe^nPT 

^ q^5Rnft (petals) %: (covered). 

— Note how Mahasweta lost her balance on account of grief 
and how she started blaming even inanimate objects like the necklace, 
^t«r ^ ^«hK* — That was indeed extraordinary. This is an instance 
of the figure of speech called ( 2nd variety ). It is defined 

as \ The charm lies in the object in hand being 

depicted as absolutely unparalleled. For an excellent illustration of 
this cf. Wll4ld«4) *nm: i sp^ ^ >1 

^ 1 ft?? ?#n ii, sra4t4«r~ 

waves of the doomsday. 

P. 45 L. 18— P. 46. L. 6. 



So intense is her grief that even while narrating it she actually 
loses consciousness. CJtaftdrapida promptly holds her from falling 
and brings her back to her senses. Feeling guilty of being incidental to 
the situation, he apologises. 

%^r — She lost her consciousness, as she narrated 

the whole terrible account. WRffir TPH — etc. Chandrapl^a 
was extremely sorry that he was the cause of exciting Mahasvetas 
grief. etc. This is a general statement. 

Griefs, though past, create the same agony as when they are actually 
experienced when they are remembered. The expression 
is omitted in some editions. 

P. 46 LL. 7-^19 



Mahasveta, though full of grief, dispels Chandraptda's apprehen- 
sions, saying that there was no fear of death overcoming her now 
since she experienced and faced the occasion and continued to live. 
She, now, narrates the wonderful phenomenon that happened just then, 
which dissuaded her from throwing away her life. 

?^t5igW-="thus consoled (by Chandrain4a) ^ ft: 

heaving a hot and heavy sigh — a characteristic action ( of ladies 
particularly) to ventilate (their) intense grief. 

— qualifies m ( — pres. part, 

from the denominative formed from the nominal base ( tears ) — 
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“ with eyes full of tears ” W ^?qrfOTT— ‘Despon- 
dently qi ^ we have seen that Chandrafida requested 

her not to proceed any further with her account since it had made her 
extremely uneasy. She was filled with thoughts of dejection. The 
prince was naturally anxious about her health. Mahasveta now, 
removes, from his mind, the feeling of anxiety. She says that her 
ruthless life that did not desert her then at that frightful and ill-fated 
night, would never leave her now. No one — nay not even the prince — 
can imagine such a calamity befalling her now. She had meekly 
resigned herself to her fate and mere narration of hei story would not 
harm her in any way. Note the use of 

-This refers to the night of the death of Piindarika. 

It was ( dreadful, frightful ) and ^ to her. 

Mahasvetd says that she is unfortunate and sinful and hence even 
the Lord of Death viz., Yama is shunning her sight. We are supersti- 
tious enough to surreptitiously avoid the sight of ill-fated and sinful 
persons. The God of Death was afraid of incurring some demerit by 
coming within the orbit of the inllueiice of Mahakvetci and hence he 
avoided coming near her, to take away her life. ind. “Most 

probably, in all probability”. The remark is passed by way of self- 
condemnation. 93^^ — Yama ^ 

“ Sti: l?r«I ir 5fr^ Grief, even, 

cannot touch her : so hard-hearted she is. — 

The grief that she had so far exhibited was but a false show ( perhaps 
to win the sympathies of the prince ). wicked. 513 depraved. 

Note that throughout this passage she is severely condemning herself. 

refers to the (in the preceding sentence). 

'Spf — which had ( entirely ) renounced the sense of shame i.e. 
which had become absolutely shameless. 
have been made the fore-most of the shameless ( women ) ‘ 

( RTffT^) snraqi ( fr. I. A to be ashamed, to hang down 
the face through shame ). ‘Shame, bashfulness’. ‘ ’ 

qqi 5# — Construe— RRT 

^ RT ^lORI. Although love was manifest 
in her, she bore all the agonies of grief, as if, she were fashioned 
out of adamant. Of what account is, then, the simple narration 
of her story to her. qqt — This was quite a sound 

reason for her to follow her Love to the grave. Yet she did not. This 
was because her heart was made of adamants she was hard- 
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hearted. — ‘hard, adamantine, or cruer. m ?FJWj — of what 

account, ^ 5RF5«lig m — She says that there could not be 

any other account more harrowing, distressing or painful than the one 
which she had already told. The harrowing part of her story was 
already narrated by her and heard by the prince. What would now 
follow would not defy either narration ( on her part ) or hearing ( on 
the part of the prince ) for it is nothing as compared to what had 

preceded. — Only the mysterious incident 

that succeeded that ‘ bolt from the blue ' ( cIOTFl) now remains to be 
told. This incident brought to her, unawares, some very slight cause 
( ) for sustaining her life — not ( quite ) manifest ( to 

me). She, still, cannot account for the mysterious happening. 

— This incident filled her with vain hopes and it was 

this that prevented her from abandoning her life. “ Had it not been 
for this incident,” she means to say, “ the prince would not have seen 
me for by that time I would have been dead and gone in the wake of 
my Lord The 

mirage in the form of vain or distant hope. — used 

figuratively ^o denote anything impossible. Cf. the following verse 
for the four impossibilities. 

II” Construe 

with — This and the following few words in 

the acc. sing, qualify ‘almost dead’. For 

the affix see note supra, — I'he body that she was 

now carrying as though, belonged to someone else for, her own 
body had already followed Pur^arika, burdensome. SjrnTT- 

— purposeless. The body serves no purpose now. ungra- 

teful since it failed to show any gratefulness towards its lord viz. 
Pundarika. Note the use of 3i55Ji^in “fully, com- 

pletely, in detail”. 

P. 46. L. 19-P. 47. L. 18 


i 

Mahasveta continues her narration taking up the thread where 
she had left it before this small break. She bids Taralika to arrange 
the pyre so that she would follow Pundanka in death. Just then 
an extraordinary divine vision swoops down from the Moon, 
picks up Puf^anka's body and consoling Mahakveia with soothing 
words that they would meet again, he flies up into the sky. 
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Mahahveta is amazed at this incident and her confusion becomes 
worse confounded when the bewildered Kapihjala disappears into 
the sky in pursuit of the visionary person. 

— when things had happened thus in that 
strange condition. qualifies 

( ‘bent upon or determined to commit suicide*. — 

I bewailed in various ways. — This sounds rather strange. 

Why should Mahasveta call *R®nO 

-sO 

'hard-hearted*? Taralikd was surely not responsible for hastening 
the death of Pundarika. It was she herself that was responsible for 
the tragedy. Why should she, then abuse Taralikd who was, indeed, 
her friend in need ? We can explain this on the ground that 
Mahdsvetd was beside herself with grief and she had no control 
over her speech. The expression slipped from her mouth 

unconsciously and unmeaningly. Words, which one would not ordi- 
narily use, escape from the mouth of persons smitten with severe 

grief. Cf. also the note on above. 

Note that the custom of * Satee" was prevalent in the days of the 
author, ger. from E with ^ 'to collect, to bring or get together* 

pyre, pile. The main sentence is — 

^«IT aifiwPT »W5Rrasg?- 

-just then. suddenly. This and 

the following words in the nominative sing, qualify 

coming out of the lunar orb. * 

^ with 971 to draw towards, “ lucking *’. The object of 971^^ is 
^ ‘silken upper-garment*. The 

words in the acc. sing, are in apposition to — stick- 

ing to the edge of his armlet. 97^o— 

white like a ball (f^^) of ambrosial foam (%57). fluttering 

in the wind. As the person was descending in a hurry, his garment which 
was fluttering in the wind got stuck in the edge of his armlet and he was, 
therefore, setting it right i. e tucking it. In this description the author 
has created before us a fine perspective of the person descending 
hurriedly from the dome of the sky, 97F$rf|5% 

(dangling) TTl&nTOT 97gTO He had 

put jewelled ear-rings in both of his ears. As he was 

descending, they moved and his broad cheeks ( ) flashed with 

the ( red ) lustre of the gems in the ear-rings, 

He wore, on his chest, a highly brilliant ( 97f^|^ ) garland of very big 
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pearls. The (big) pearls appeared like a cluster of stars and hence 
the was not of pearls but as it were of stars strung together. The 
stars and the pearls are white. 

?raT. JiINt — 

tR*r-The knot of his head-gear was made of the 

skirts ( ) of a white silken garment. 

gtt sftefi: >R wife: q^pr—His head 

was full of (feq®) clusters of curly ( ) hair dark like a swarm of 
bees. Dark hair is supposed to be a sign of personal charm. The 

reading for also gives the same sense. — 

ct his ear-ornaments were of full-blown 

( ) rnoofi-lotuses. This is quite appropriate. It may be noted 
that does not mean an ear-ring here : the ear-rings are already 

referred to above. They were not made of lotuses, 

His broad shoulders were marked with wavy lines of 
saffron. These lines resembled the with which lustful 

damsels mark their bosoms, refers to damsels in general 

and not to his wife or wives as some understand. In that case the 
shoulders will not be marked with qw^ffs. qswp— are all 
synonyms. They mean * the lines or figures of painting on the body 
( particularly on the cheeks, breasts etc. ) drawn with fragrant or coloured 
substances such as musk, saffron, sandal-juice, yellow pigment etc. by way 
of decoration’. Cf. “ ^ ^ 

Note again the reference to moon-lotuses. — of 

extraordinary features, — endowed with the charateristics of a 

great person. These ^FQjT^s are enumerated in the They 

are said to be thirty-two. — He bore a halo of 

radiance which was as pure as transparent water. He, therefore, 
seemed to be bathing the quarters. The as well as the 

are white. For cf. the passage occurring in 

above. object of 

and in the next clause is ( which is to be supplied from 

the preceding clause ). Multiple sprays of nectar were dripping from 
his body. They were fragrant and being cool they as it were pro- 
duced a shivering sensation. With their showers, he anointed the 
space as by a thick frost (gqTTO^). The gqRq355 is also cool and 

produces a chill, qrf^Ra^— He sprinkled the quarters, 

as though, with a mass of excellent sandal-paste (%ft#qsap»). 
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-With his hands he lifted up the dead (Pun^a- 

rika ). The words in the instr. dual qualify 

^ massive as the trunk of Airavata. — 5?r 

HjS?- This is the name of India’s 

elephant. The arms were fair like the trunk of this elephant. 

This 

refers to Pundarika. 551^ — This is to be construed 

with — with a voice aS deep as the ( sound of ) a drum ‘‘ 

’’These are the words of assurance, which, as she 

had remarked above, became the like ( an 

earnest ) father. ^ g At this strange incident 

Mahdsvetd experienced a mixed feeling. She was horrified, amazed 
and filled with curiosity. The effect of all this was that she looked up 
and requested Kapihjala to explain the strange phenomenon. But 
another mystery was in store for her since Kapthjala without even 
caring to satisfy her curiosity, flew up into the sky, abusing the mys- 
terious person for depriving him of his dearest friend and disappeared 
into the firmament pursuing him leaving Mahukvetd and Taralika 
utterly dumb-founded. — This is to be 

connected with 3^1^; 35^ ^ gtS fRIRP 
He was much exasperated. 

He, in great haste, girt up his loins with his upper bark-garment. One 
about to jump or perform a certain thing, girds up his loins. — 

refers to the divine person. while Mahdsvetd 

was looking on, all of them vanished entering the stars. 

P. 47 L-19-P. 48. L-22 

JT»T ww i 

MaJidsvetd is paralysed with the happenings. She inquires of 
Taralikd what it meant. The poor girl, fearing tliat her mistress’ 
heart might break, tries to console her stressing the assurance offered 
by the person who flew up and implores her not to prepare for death 
and to take a chance. Mahdsvetd^ thereupon, desists from commit- 
ting suicide and spends the whole night there on the ground in the 
company of Taralikd, bitterly weeping over the loss of Pundarika. 
Here the reader cannot fail to notice the oratorical powers of the 
author, 

Ma/iasve^a looked upon the sudden 

disappearance of Kapihjala, the dearest friend of Pundnka, as the 2nd 
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death of her viz. her lord Pundarika, evidently refers 

to Pundarika and not to Kapinjala although the latter was 
to her. If we take as referring to Kapinjala^ the force of 

is totally lost, 1^— her 

heart broke all the more. — Being utterly at ( my ) wits* 

end. ^ refers to the mysterious phenomenon. 

. Women are timid by their very nature. 

— Taralika was overpowered by fear ( at the sight of 

the phantom as she believed it to be ) that eclipsed or set at naught her 
grief. oTWHT — her slender frame began to shake as 

a result of the fright that possessed her then, — poor, 

miserable, wretched, unhappy. This expression is often used to show 
pity. “ 5!T^g^firR^^r *’ Mai X. 

The cause of this is ‘ TO ^OT5(^*^^n““she apprehended that 
her mistress might give up her life and hence she was much 
dejected. She now advances one and all arguments in order to 
dissuade her mistress from committing a rash act viz., suicide 
sum Such divine 

personages generally are not inconsistent even in dreams. What then 
in actual life ? She could not therefore see any reason to disbelieve in 
what he said. the voice parched and 

Jailing on account of merciless crying. 

P. 48 L. 23-P. 50. L. 3. 

sRir^ I 

Mahdsveta gets up early next morning, collects Pundanka's 
belongings and disgusted with the world, prepares to lead a perfectly 
restrained life, practises penance and worships Siva, Her parents, 
getting the news of their daughter, try to take her home* unsuccessfully, 
implore her to desist from the adventure. In the end they return 
home. Since that day, she has been practising a rigorous course 
of penance but her heart is full of love for Pundarika. She condemns 
herself and brings her story to a close and weeps bitterly. 

in the early morning. Note the use of words 

etc.— all having the same meaning. Her father and mother 
went there to persuade her to go home but she was very adamant 
about her jesolution. They, therefore, went back disappointed. 
;qp5fTOfi^J"“Note the use of the plural ( etc. Note 
how very harsh words are used by Mahiasveta in condemning herself 
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and her cruel fate, ft w<55Wri— without any support. 
qrRRB?n-““who had done as great a sin as killing a Brahmin. This was 
considered to be one of the ‘Great Sins' (llfnn^s). 

— like the autumnal moon by a portion of a cloud. 
Autumnal moon which is compared Mahasveta's face, is very bright. 
The garment is parallel to the portion of cloud ( ). 

P. 50 L. 4-~-P. 51 L. 17 

I 

Cliandra^idd filled with sympathy, affection and regard for her, 
consoles her saying that she is doing a great deed in practising pjenance 
and not weeping uselessly. He condemns the system of on 

various grounds, cites examples where women survived their husband. 

— The idea is that Chandraptda had already developed 
some regard and affection for her. But this incident increased his 
regard for her all the more. g etc. — The idea is that 

ordinary persons show their bereavement by fruitlessly shedding tears 
as they are not capable of doing something befitting the dead. But 
Mahasveta was not an ordinary woman. Besides she was doing 
something that was not only futile. Why then should she shed tears ? 

= Indra— the king of Gods. ^ 

—This method of dying after a person is certainly futile. For even by 
the other person’s death the dead person is not at all likely to regain 
life. an action done under the influence of infatuation 

— rash ( WHT ) action. In this paragraph the idea of com- 
mitting suicide on the death of our dear one has been completely refuted. 
Bat id's curious method of stating the same idea in several ways is 
prominently noticeable in this paragraph. person thus 

committing suicide does not certainly meet the departed one but in 
fact has to lead a miserable ‘ after-life ’. On the other hand waiting for 
the happy day of re-union is wiser. To emphasise this point Bdt^ 
enumerates a list of legendary women who were thus re-united with their 
husbands. Firstly Rati who was reunited with her husband Madana 
who was burnt to ashes by Lord &iva, — who 

attracted the hearts of all the women. Secondly Vdr^tte^ 
etc. ( with contempt ) 

%: (scented) (foot stool) qw. This 

indicates the king's greatness* etc. — For detailed my- 
thological references vide Appendix IV. fuel to the fire 
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of curse. who was delightful to the eye like the 

young moon, to die i. e. to be mixed with the five elements, 

«fTg and from which the human body is 

fashioned ( ). — fondled on the laps of 

hundred brothers. Dhrtara^tra had a hundred sons pfriR,f:5ira?l etc. 
3fjg5n®r?ft9TFTT“"that did not give up her life. For these mytho- 
logical references the student should go through Appendix IV carefully. 

P. 51 L-18-P. 52 L. 23. 

I 

Chandrapida further argues: why not take a chance, assured as 
you are. He quotes examples from history where persons were 
revived. Feeling hopeful of Pwtdarikcds revival, he bids her rely on 
the all powerful Destiny. He, in the end, requests her not to condemn 
herself and offers water to clean her face. 

etc — All these instances clearly point to the wisdom 
in continuing to live. But there is another argument besides. 
And that is the promise given to Mahasveta by the Divya 
Puru^a* fitft How can one regard his word 

as false ? What kind of union can there be while he is dead ? 
Therefore it is clear that in promising re-union the Divya 
Purusa had in view the idea of bringing Pundanka back to life. 
The prowess of these personages is great. By way of illustration 
the author now quotes some mythological accounts. For these 
vide Appendix IV. — whose life was put an 

end to by (the poison of) serpent. — by half of his life 

— whose life was snatched away by arrows 

(fire) (baked), 

— 3tRFII* f'TT =9 

— Fate is indeed powerful. extremely cruel. 

ber wash her face. Taralitid*s and Chandra- 
plda's advice to Mahasveta who was inclined towards committing 
suicide is an excellent specimen of Bairn's power of argument, his 
inexhaustible stock of mythological allusions and the confident manner 
in which he tries to convince the reader. 
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2r?fi sr mRi»^^ ?it ?r*n^^i3(^^4l: i 

^ fq^ 5iq?T: w arq- ii 

f^:?!ft% «Ef^?qn« i 

^lO^^I c*l'all(^^fi«ir»icll II 
^ ^IHT f^-fqt ?rT firqK>iq«H »mT I 
^ITii ?l^«l 'H4>^P4't>l II 
?T ^r^crar ^-^q^rllcqcll ^f%Brr: I 
qcsm ?n ii 

%siiftf 5ir<h*ii3>wj^iiui ^af a^r: ii 
5^ »!RTf =q 5Err ^rrciKwiti^O i 
^ g^: %% #q aqtqsra: ii 

3T«I i%5lt Rq qqr | 

q?iT ^r %q ^wt?Fr% u 

^t?T5W^ rTTOCT g?TT 5q?:3P*d% I 

ST=CT^ i^m^rwmqf JT*<m4irJi. ii 
*i4l<qiiqi q ^ 3nq »j®r?ni 

<(^*Fa ii 

^^JTSWtsf^ ?2r *RqT I 

?TraCT 5T fiiqrsrr^ it 

«!# Jl'il^H'H^tftcRcIc^qqilnqHL I 
?! ^sflcqr JTwq^qq^ ii 

fq^cRr: qfenwPT. sp^iqg: ti 


*» srqxfiqa;. 
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5E^ =q m ^ q^RM5iF3in.n 

arsrrat ef q ft^w t ?ig: >Eq^ ^ etjpwnf^ i 
3f^ s*Ht?q’PT qp^ m snc^qfe ^ q;R>in u 
li ^ Bc^df^s^ r f^iq^ ^ i 

9n^?f ^ f^t q?nFr t 5j4>«i*iqiHfi.» 

wft«||^ g i%alqFT 5m§f ?ii f^f^tftRiiqi i 

>if^cq«i ^>it qR n 

^ ^ ^ipftqr: ^qiwpit q^crf =q i 

3!q<t ?r JpfKsrswT xq^M ^ R iiqi g^fl ^ qL « 

qnw: ^ gp: gfRtfipqR: i 
?m cwqrgH ^ ^q^nJcl 

serar: ^qftwi^ ^ ii 
Tjq % <;nHq>d ^ qiPii^q>?q % sqfiqjjqi i 

SRSRreaqT qqg: <1 

«f^tm cjsr =q ft^sjqq *{%q[f^%'t fqTH. I 

qqqr qg^q^wrf ^ ^^qnqg^ n 
jRnqtfl(ft3nq%^ ^sm-q fq?nww^3^i 
qi?feRsq»Ttq55?[*ftiJiqrf%«q ^ )) 

qr qift ^ qqffqswt ^irreqgn#: *#i^; t 

afq^ «i^ qqqfqr qg gjflq^gq^ qqjp if^wH. u 
ciqT =q ^iq«T gq: ^q^ffciqr ^ siq^t ^qqnqqqc. i 

q^ q qf fen q*nqiq feit fesf g^q. u 

gs^sfq g^ n %f«ff qg sinw qw ^qqqt^iMqq. \ 
^Itsqftqtftr qqcqq^ flqr*w: u 
q^q f g«<q^ Pi'jiqftiq i ^g ^ a if qgiwj ^qrn^i 
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In this Appendix we have collected together from our portion of 
Kddamhan a list of Poetic Conventions which, though 

popular, are not always known to the average student. A succinct 
explanation of every has, of course, been stated in the ‘ Notes ' 
wherever necessary but the following list will be useful in understanding 
at a glance all the ^f%^s which Edna has made use of in this part of 
the Kddamharu 

A is defined as ‘ ^ I 

XII. 5. It is a for instance, to imagine that the ‘ colour * of 
fame, is white. As whiteness is a sign of purity, it produces 
in our mind a pleasing impression. So does Hence it is 

white. Similarly or notoriety is black in colour. For a detailed 

account of all Poetic Conventions the reader is referred to 
of 

Following is the list of used by Bdfia in this part of the 

Kddamhan \ — 

the laughter of Lord &iva is white in colour — Cf. 

P 5 L. 8 ; also 

I P. 6 L. 3 ; also etc. P. 10 L. 1 1 ; also 

P 21 L. 10. The word is used in 
several places in Sanskrit literature. Cf. for instance 

ftrw I i. 58. 

— The mountain from where the Sun, Moon etc. seem to rise— 
the eastern mountain. Cf. P. 37 L. 15. 

Wf — ‘ Digits * of the moon are said to be eaten up by the Sun by 
his gsw ray during the latter half of every month. In the 
absence of any scientific explanation to the phenomenon of 
the ‘disappearance* and ‘re-appearance’ of parts of the moon 
during the latter and former half of every month, it was imagined 
that a ray of the Sun called gipi swallows them up every day 
during the latter half of every month. This was not a poetic 
convention alone but also a ‘scientific' convention. Modern 
Science has, of course, disproved this fantastic explanation of a 
very simple phenomenon, Cf P. 18 LL. 3-4 
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‘The bird chakora parallel to the Greek partridge is said to 
feed himself on the moon beams. Cf. t 

Cf. also *TO«l%RBRn t — II I. 

: — The bird Chataka is said to live only on rain-drops. Cf. 

'arRrai^f?5nsj55ii«mraT?5?.i p. 2L. i6 Cf. also 

I II. 121 ; also ^IRRP ?iraviR- 

n*Rn fJra JiTJl «fRrf »Tn% ^?iR5n: i 

%ft|fef5i<i§</ii^ vR<^f »i^^5r %p^sn 4 4 ?R*r ?R*r m 

^ ^ II Ibid. II 51. The word means 'rainy 

season 

: — Tapas or Penance is white in colour. Cf. 

I P. 5 LL. 13-14. 

* — The throbbing of the right eye ; this indicates some 
calamity in the case of women, 
isnf Piety or Religion is said to be white in colour, cf. 
fVi qrra H P. 6L. 17. 

: — Phani or Serpent is said to live on air only. Cf. 

I— P. 2. LL. 13-19. Cf. also WSil 

fiW: I— IL 

; — Cupid is said to have WR as his banner P. 37, L. 23. 
:~Mada or ichor or rut that exudes from the temples of elephants is 
black in colour, cf. I P. 3 LL. 10-11 cf. also 

^ ^TTf?r 5R|M I V. 45. 

— Manas or mind is said to be the ‘first’ sense P. 23 

L. 12. A human being is said to have six senses viz., mind, eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue and skin — of which mind is the foremost. It is 
the internal organ of ‘perception' and ‘cognition*, the instrument 
by which objects of sense affect the soul. In the philosophy of 
Naiydyikas it is regarded as a or substance and is distinct 
from «n?jn^or Soul— SljftSW 
'St I . 

K^i^l^i—Manasija or cupid is said to be ‘born’ in the mind. The 
mind of a person is first smitten by the stroke of Love or Cupid 
and that is why Cupid is called etc. 

* — Mandakim or the Celestial Ganges is said to join at the 
end of its course the milk-ocean — cf. 

?[ftTOFR: I P. 14 LL. 10-11. 
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l—VasatOa or the season * spring ’ is said to be the best friend of 
or cupid. cf. 

P. 11 LL. 7-8. 

or the quarter belonging to Indra is the Eastern direction 
cf. stj^ I p. 37 L. 13. 

^1^1% — the name of a serpent ; it is said to ‘ reside ’ in the tuft of the 
hair of lord &iva. cf. ■ .etc P. 3 L. 17. 

or the Sun is said to ride a chariot to which green horses are 
harnessed while traversing the sky. Cf. I 

P. 36 L. 18. Cf. also in «l«t I 

I55TOT aigflWWS II 

4l/^^l — or Crescent Moon is also said to ‘ reside ' on the head of 
Lord ^iva. Cf. ^grR^: »l($ l ^gfffiqia«l'»lld<Hl t H. I P. 8 L. 12 also 
’??rarR.I P. 16 L. 8. 

lira — Lord &iva has three eyes — P 16 L. 9, — 

P. 8 L. 8. In the following stanza will be found all the ‘conventions ’ 
about Lord, ^iva, ail4 fe p nEq igq 

wirOW ^*TORr«n% «gatfN% i »Tai sRRuwii smnf^: 

f »?f =9 fiwRsrat. ii . 

or deer are said to love music. Cf. I 

P. 3 LL. 8-9. 
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Appendix III 


8iit gRL^it ra qfS i^ mdRiqd f S^ ifiRiRroflr i 
[: S’ipRRWJI^ I 



stft 

e»^#n ^ gftsRsfff^: i 
3{|?l5<>l'dMPt 53^c^*(l»il(5t SFjpiTORt 


5:^lf*l I 


3T%r^ ^ *f?R*Rt 5W^: I 
a^pf^sr 5iwr: I 

81RP?T % ^iStf »r I 

an^f^gjn ^ 5RPig^|fegnf7 i 

s<NdPd j| teRq«ini^n^w?fKwpi% i^irtt: i 

3ns?2)!fil^rafnRpar d7:f^: i 

OTC^JI ^ m I 

ip ^ dWllcl^JS f^JTflfRrstd^^T I 

t|;5f iR5?%g: I 

m ^ dTC^iHTOiTfdif dM * t gTOwl^d< ! <Pl<i n^jRnfr ^ 

tdwpnFT^ I 

wr^^ft*W5»ii5r ?OT»PRt 1^: srispmj. i 

^ % goira 5^fRdmT<W?rf?d *r«{dw i 

«pr ^ mm a > | i d^d^§*<^a • 

fife «II dW 5:?n«WR*I. I 

«!nt 5ft»J fl dddrafiRd: ^TORig»4t I 5t ^ fi> l ^q | ^<!WI<^<| | ^ 

^wi^cragslt *rii%dT I 
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wftggigjRret l^sq^^TO- 

*v <* "Nry fv ^ 

ROT I 

^ =R Irr: I 

3H?i1?r ft ajj5Rn?{554tsft am^wiR^tof^: I 
■R'» ri«nft gf?[i g^<R »4 < | f i iiu^ ?rafoiRi ftRR<»ftR: I 

\c 5WTftOT«4R*H|RI I 
ft tir*tflw<^RL I 

^o t^sn ft gtqf; I 

^<i R ft a?ftviRmdlFH^dI R5!ft RSRI 1 

ftaftrflft ) R {3IF% ^i%OT5RTR^R®ftR ^ I 
R ft ftRRt ftRT I 

Xv RTftR RIR RRRIR; I 

X^ RiftR RIOTI«R RIR RRR^ R%R: I 
XX RIR %RTsft 51 rr^ i 

X'» RRRft ft RRRFI, ftfR: I 
X<5 SURRftrRF^lft ?^Ri: i^RRR: I 
XS SIR®! %RftRI ftsRI; XRH'-ijft^sifft'Rt RRRRIfRR: I 
Vo ai^ ^ iTTOIRROTIRRfRft g^sRIRR^RIRlft R l^Rlft I 
VX ftRRRlBTR^»I5lf?reR Rf^R %ftR ^ RISR MftR^ I 
VX R55RRt ft JiglRi a#!: I 
vX RRRcft R fRRft: I 


vv RfSTOIR RRTOTR: I 
ft RR^RIRI^ I 

^X R^RXR RIR RRftftwfiRR. I slftjRRRftR I^R Rift: I RftftaftlclilRR- 
I SCRRIRftdftRRL I I aiftsiRIRtSRR, I R)l?ftlER- 

ftclftR R5>R:^ ftRft, RIRft, 5fft, RftftRI RIRI: qftcRWt^ I OT %r 
R?ft R q ft^ l gqi : I 3IR ft ftRlftRlft ?Rl4 q;R aiRqftcRIRtSRRRW- 
xiiR^RRTSRft^RIRlRRRR: I RRIR^ 3 R 4aift gRRIR^ft > R RIR^Wlft 
a^^tRRh l R : 1 R RRfqRRRRRH I R SRal^MI^Rll: I R ftXRRRT- 
5Rft^; I R R^fRftlR: I R RWR^IRRftft^ I aiwR^R WbftRiVSRft- 

8 
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vvi q?JT ^S?rrf9t JPTt ^ jf: 'I^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ?r wr^sn#!: i 

H ^ i%^ f^cRJTi^ f^r^Rracrunfew^ f«”n- 

jndqjjfir I 

•# «, ?rcifT*ilcPift^5nf#nfq ^qpjiJ*F^ ' 

^o ?tl«n 51 % 5^ l®^i^Ji5!i?RPR:#55| ^ 3m^ i 

?f^«n ;t 5t %g5f ^R'tt’W^'ngqcirTr: » 
vA I 

•aX iiFr I 





APPENDIX IV. ‘ 

Additional Notes and Mythological References. 

!TOi5r WTlSiTO^FI 9il%r 

531 ” Literally the term means ‘ expiatory ’ ‘ removing or 

destroying sin’. It is a term usually applied to a prayer repeated 
by the Brahntaiias, This prayer is contained in the 190th hymn 
in the tenth Mandala of the -Rgveda — * ^ ^ etc. ’. The 

to whom this ^ was revealed was sage 

born in the family of He is sometimes called 

It is believed that when this is repeated thrice in water^ 
the most heinous or monstrous of sins such as illicit intercourse 
with one’s preceptor’s wife, one’s own mother, sister, daughter- 
in-law are destroyed. Cf. “ SIFT 

HuiRWfll. I ” “ wd =qrEnr|iil sirra; ^i^qyrrac 

I Baiia has used this expression in connection with 

the purificatory power of Maha'sveta's glances “ 

«4M i q^n T’ W»jii<|u i n45i I ” p. lo. 

— A loud, boisterous laughter, a horse-laugh, usually of ^iva. 
It is here mentioned as the standard of whiteness. 

P- 5. 

— Literally it means ‘ bodiless, limbless, formless or incorporeal.’' 
It is an epithet of — God of love-— derived from the fact that his 
physical body was burnt to ashes by 6iva with the fire in his 3rd eye^ 
The demon ?TR^, son of and ^RFrft, practised penance for 
ten thousand years on the Pariyatra mountain. In virtue of these 
severe austerities he secured a very valuable boon from Brahma 
that he would be killed only by a child seven days old. On 
account of the power of this boon the demon became a great 
nuisance to the Gods and defeated even Indra. The Gods learned 
that the demon would be killed by the son of Sankara and 
Parvati alone. But &iva was a Yo^ practising penance on the 
Himalayas and as such his mind was foreign to the affairs of 

1 To prepare this appendix the of was of much help 

to us. We acknowledge our debt to the author. 
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love. At the same time the Gods could wait no longer. They, 
thereupon, sent Madana as their envoy to seduce the Lord’s 
mind towards Parvati so that their deliverer from Taraka may 
be born. The Lord, feeling that he was insulted' and not tolera- 
ting this unwanted and much despised obstruction to His austeri- 
ties, opened his third eye and reduced Cupid to ashes because he 
was impudent enough to make overtures to Him. Rati, the wife 
of Madana, wept bitterly over the loss of her consort. Moved 
with her piteous cries the Lord took compassion on her and 
revived her husband in a bodiless form. Since then, Madana is 
known as wn. Subsequently, however, the Gods succeeded in 
inducing the Lord to marry Pdrvafi. Soon Skattda was born to 
the divine couple and he killed the demon when he was only 
seven days old. Cf. 130-9, 146 ; and 42. 

wg TniWTRsr I 

^OTRcra|-?n^o. The Apsarases are a class of female divinities or 
celestial damsels. Originally they were water-deities but later 
on they came to be looked upon as residents of heaven and were 
regarded either as wives of the Gandharvas or the courtesans of 
the Gods ( ). They are endowed with fascinating beauty 

and are adepts in the art of dancing and singing. They are very 
fond of bathing and can quickly change their forms. Endowed 
as they are with superhuman powers, they are many times 
successfully employed by Indra to seduce persons and sages 
embarking on severe austerities. Cf. 

^ W* 

I. They are also spoken of as loving heroes who die 
as martyrs on the field of battle. Cf. “ 

R. VI 1-53. Mahdsvetd commences her story with an account 
of the fourteen families of these celestial damsels as originating 
from different sources. The passage from the RamayatM^, 
quoted above, says that the Apsarases were sprung from the 
ocean when it was churned ( by the Gods and the demons ) while 
the Mdhabharata speaks of them as the daughters of and 

«|f^. Cf. 46, 49. 

Amarako^a lays down that the word is always to be 

used in the plural ‘ftwi but this 
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injunction is not strictly observed as the singular, as also the 
form is to be met with occasionally. Cf. ‘ 

arsERT ’ Sak. I ‘ wiRjIar 

1 ; cf. also “ «jn: gjRfOT fim?: RRT I >1^ ftwt 

” 5ra[P>k. 

arfJmsg— srf5Tfg[: ?RJT, arfirosg is the name of the son of 

Arjuna and Subhadra the sister of Krsita. He is also known 
by the metronymic * Saubhadra was so called because 

at his birth he appeared to be intrepid, heroic and long>armed. 
Cf. 221/. During the great Bharata war, DromXy 

the commander of the forces of the Kauravas, cut off 
Arjuna the invincible hero on the side of the Pandavas, from 
the van of battle by a strat^ic diplomacy and engaged him 
in a fight elsewhere. The general of the Kauravas, realising 
that there w'as nobody to break through the array of the Kaurava 
army, arranged his forces in the peculiar * battle-array ' called 
^5(55^ and threw the gauntlet for the Pandava warriors. 
Yudhi§thira, finding that there was no other hero on his side to 
accept the challenge, became very uneasy. Abhintanyu, who had 
learned the art of entering the in his pre-natal condition 
from Krsna while it was being explained to Subhadra, removed 
the anxiety from his mind by offering himself to break through the 
array with the help of his other uncles. Yudhi§thira gave his 
consent to the lad’s proposal though much too reluctantly. 
Accordingly he entered it triumphantly, killed many a warrior on 
the Kaurava side and gave much trouble for a time even to 
such veteran and elderly heroes as Drona, Karna, Duryodhana 
etc. Cut off as he was from Bhtma and others, he could not hold 
out for long against the united opposition and attack of the 
Kaurava- Warriors. The odds were certainly against this young 
hero and this peerless warrior of only sixteen summers was 
foully slain by the Kauravas. It is believed that he was the 
partial incarnation of Varcha, the son of Soma and was destined to 
die young. 

Abhimanyu had two wives— the daughter of Balarama 
and ^3^ the daughter of the king of the Virata. The latter was 
pregnant when Abhimanyu breathed his last and gave birth to a 
still-born son who was later on revived by Lord Kr^na and 
named was the only descendant of the 
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Panovas. It was through him that the family could continue. He 
was born dead as a result of the missile of Cf. 

sg P. 52-LL. 10-12 — He succeeded 

Ytidhi^thira to the throne of but was bitten to death by a 

snake. The Kali Age is deemed to have commenced with his reign. 
For and cf. the following — Mbh. 34-49 ; 

Mbh, q4 95, 221 ; Mbh. 40-44. 63 ; 69. 

: — Nectar, ambrosia, beverage of the Gods. It is supposed to have 
been churned out of the ocean along with the other thirteen famous 
jewels. It often indicates the height of pleasure or gratification. 
It is repeatedly spoken of as a standard of whiteness, sweetness 
and coolness in Sanskrit Literature. 

•aiTR^* — The daughter of Dak^a Prajapati and Asikni and wife of 
Kasyapa. The Gandharvas and the Apsarases are her progeny. 
Ba{ia says that she had six sons Tutnburu and others of whom 
Hamsa, the father of Mahukvetaj was the eldest. 

^pnni 3%0t sir p. 14 LL. 3-6 

but other accounts say that she had more than six sons of whom 
Hamsa was one and not the eldest. It seems that Bana had in 
mind only one version of the account of Aru^fa, 

si^tt^I^ff^-r-There are several versions about her 
parentage and family ties. Thus, according to 2-9-79, 

S3 ; l-63 ; 78-80 ; 1-19-20, she is the daughter 

of Kasyapa and sister of Narada and Parvata, According to 
23, she is the adopted daughter of the sage Medhatithi, 
having been produced from the sacrifice which the sage 

was performing but ( III| 24 ) and { 201-30 ) g?nois 

speak of her as one of the nine daughters of Kardama Prajapati 
and his wife DevahTdt, Almost all the versions agree in 
representing her as the wife of the Rsi Vasistha though the 
circumstances leading to her marriage with the illustrious sage are 
differently narrated by them. In Hindu mythology she is 
extolled to the skies, having been regarded as a specimen of 
conjugal excellence and wifely devotion and chastity and so is 
invoked by the bridegroom in the nuptial ceremonies. On 
account of these virtues of hers she is ranked among the ^^f^s 
and is venerated and praised along with the other constituent 
planet^ of the Ursa Major, She acted as the guardian of Stia 
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when she was abandoned by Rama. It is believed that the 
morning star personified by Arundhati is not seen by those whose 
doom is impending “if 

Name of the third Pandava, son of Kunti by India. He was 
so named because he was ‘ pure in actions * “ 

^ ^ I ^fir ^ \ ” He is 

known as qf4, g^T%5T, >SPfSrR, ^RT- 

^rnpr, etc. He learned the difficult art of archery 

from Dr Oita and owing to his mastery and craftsmanship in it he 
became the most favoured pupil of his preceptor. It is by his 
skill in archery that he won Draupadi for himself and his brothers. 
One day while Ytidhisthira and Draupadi were having a private 
conference in the he met some Brahmanas at the gate, 

who had come to lodge a complaint with the king that the sacrificial 
cows were stolen away. Arjuna assured them of his protection, 
went to the to take his missiles and weapons, fought with 

the miscreants and restored to the Brahmanas their lost property. 
In going to the and disturbing and Draupadi 

in their talks, he committed a transgression though it was an 
involuntary one. Cf. Mbh. BIT. 214. As settled among the 
brothers, he had to go on a temporary exile during which he visited 
the subterranean world and married the Naga-princess Ulupi by 
name. In the course of his pilgrimage to different places he came 
to Manipura where he fell in love with the daughter of 

the king of Manipura. He requested the king to give 
his daughter in marriage to him and the king did so on the 
condition that the son born to her would stay with him, Arjuna 
agreed, married the princess, stayed in the capital for three years 
and a son, who was named afterwards, was born to the 

the pair. During the great Bharata war Arjuna vanquished 
many redoubtable warriors on the Kaurava side and was mainly 
responsible for the success of the Pandavas. At the conclusion 
of the war, Yudhi^thira was formally installed on the throne, 
y udhisthira resolved to perform the and the horse was let 

loose with Arjuna as its guardian. It was challenged at various 
places by many kings and warriors who had, however, to 
yield to Arjuna and acknowledge the sovereignty of Yudhi^^htra* 
When the horse came to Manipura, Babhruvdhana, his son, came 
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out to receive his father but was aptly rebuffed by the latter for 
not challenging him as every is expected to do. Uluffiy 

who had come there, also persuaded her step-son to fight with 
Arjufta, A terrific battle ensued between the father and the son : 
the latter killed the former and committed suicide. wept 

bitterly over her loss and blamed XJlufir who was chiefly responsi- 
ble for the calamity. UlupT^ thereupon, brought her husband to 
life by a charm. It is this story that is referred to in our 
portion— “ 

I ” p. 52-LL. 8-10 

Having roamed over the whole of the continent, the horse 
returned with Arjuna loaded with spoils and tributes from the kings 
who had become the vassals of Yudhi^thira, The horse-sacrifice was 
duly performed. 

^ I is the name of the son of 

Drona and Gautami Krpi. He was so named at the instance of 
a divine voice because on his birth, he neighed like the heavenly 
horse and shook the three worlds. Cf. 

I rf^l^TTfiT *' H 

196 — He was a celebrated hero on the side of the Kauravas, 
who combined in himself the Brahmanical traits of saintliness and 
austere penance with the bravery and might of the Ksatriyas. 
He was fierytempered, easily susceptible to provocation, valiant 
and was looked upon as a partial incarnation of Rudra, 

201— Though a great admirer of the Pdtidavas he remained true to 
his salt and helped the Kauravas with all his might by killing great 
heroes in the camp of the Pandavas. His altercation with Kartia 
over the question of the nominee for the generalship of the 
Kaurava army after Drona elucidates practically all the traits of 
his character. For this Cf. III — Towards the end of the 

epic war, Duryodhana fatally wounded and disabled in his fight 
with Bhima, invested him with the robes of the general. One 
day at night, while he, Krpdcarya and Krtavarmd were resting 
under a tree, he saw an owl raiding the nest of a crow and devour- 
ing the young ones inside. Realising the moral of this apparently 
trifling incident, he, in spite of the expostulations of his compani- 
ons, attacked the slumbering camp of the Pandavas ( fortunately 
the Pandavas were away from their camp ), stabbed ( who 
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had brutally murdered his father ), slew the five sons of Draupadi 
and massacred all the other warriors in the camp ; he ran to 
inform Duryodhana of what he had done for him. The Kaurava 
king died in peace on learning this news comfortable to him even 
in his violent tortures. The next morning Draupadv, knowing of 
her great loss, clamoured for the head of the murderer but con- 
sented to forego her demand provided she would have the pleasure 
of seeing on the person of the precious jewel that 

wore on his head. Bhttna pursued Arjuna fearing 

that his brother would not withstand the power of the missiles of 
the Brahmana- warrior, met him ( in a combat which, 

with the missiles and counter-missiles used by the two great 
warriors, even threatened to burn the three worlds. To avoid this 
dire calamity sqTO intervened and persuaded to part with 

the jewel. Cf. Mbh. 5, 8, 9, 11. is one of the 

seven — ‘The immortals * Cf. “ 

I fq: ll ” The synonyms of 

are etc. 

* — An epithet of Maruti ; son of Anjatia, In her former birth 
Anjand was a celestial nymph by name Punjakasthali but she 
was cursed to be born on earth. In her life on earth she became 
the daughter of a monkey named Kunjara and wife of another 
monkey chief named Kesarin. One day while she was seated on 
the summit of a mountain, her upper garment was displaced by 
the wind who being enamoured of her charms assumed a human 
form and expressed his desire to co-habit with her. She implored 
the god not to violate her chastity to which he gave his consent 
and disappeared saying that since his desire was fixed on her, 
she would deliver a son as powerful as himself ( in strength and 
lustre ). In due course Anjana gave birth to a son who was 
named Maruti because he was the son of Maruta, According to 
II~40, Anjand practised severe austerities for one 
thousand years whereafter Vdyu revealed himself to her and 
assured her that her desires would be fulfilled on the 1 5th day of 
the month of Chaitra. Through the favour of the same god, she 
delivered a son on that day, who was afterwards named Maruti, 

J — Name of the daughter of and wife of Abhitnanyu, In virtue 

of their agreement with the Kauravas, the Pandavas had to pass 
one year incognito. They decided to spend it at the Court of 
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Virata and repaired to it assuming different forms. Arjuna 
disguised himself as a eunuch and gave his name as Brhannala, 
He was asked to wait upon the princess of Virata country viz. 
Uttar a. During his stay there, Arjuna initiated the princess into 
the art of dancing and singing. The news about the incognito 
residence of the Pandavas at the court of Virata reached 
Duryodhana and the latter attacked the country of Virata with a 
powerful army and stole away the cows of the king. Arjuna, 
however, defeated the forces of the Kauravas and restored the cows 
to the king. On account of this feat of Arjuna, Virata was 
much pleased with him and offered his daughter Uttara in 
marriage to him. But Arjuna declined since he had accepted 
her as his pupil and his relations with her were of a sacred 
character. He, however, gave his consent to the proposal of the 
marriage of the princess with his son Abhimanyu, Cf. also the 
note on For references to Uttara in the Mbh. see 

11-18; 15-31. 

:-!-Name of a JVffga-princess whom Arjtma married. See note 
on Arjuna, 

— Also known as is the capital of the country. 

“According to Hemacandra this country is synonymous with 
Malva or the modern Malava but the latter country covered 

in ancient times, as now, a wider area than Avanti In the 

Mbh. Avanti appears to have extended on the south to the 
banks of the Narmada and on the west probably td the banks 
of the Myhe or Myhi or the modern Ujjain is reckoned 

to be one of the seven sacred cities to die at which is considered 
to be a means to secure eternal bliss or happiness. Cf. 

^ ^ I gft h 

Ujjain stands on the road leading from the busy ports of the 
west coast to the markets of the interior and combines 
the advantages of a favourite place of pilgrimage with those 
of a great commercial depot. This city was recognised as the 
head-quarters of Indian astronomy and as the first meridian from 
which longitudes were computed. The famous observatory of 
Ujjain, even today, stands proudly, indicating India’s ancient glory. 
In ancient days was also the capital of 

An epithet of Brahma, the lord of creation. He is so 
called because in the mythology he is spoken of as having 
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been sprung from the lotus shooting up from the navel of Lord 
Visnu, Cf. 169-2 ; 273, 45. Originally 

he had five heads but now he is represented as the four-faced 
deity because one of his heads was cut ofif by ^iva with the 
ring-finger or burnt down with the fire of His third eye. The 
accounts of creation differ widely from one another but in 
almost all of them Brahma is said to be the progenitor of all 
the worlds. In the mythology he is said to have created the worlds 
by an illicit connection with his own daughter Saraswati. 
Brahma is known by various other epithets most of which have 
a reference to his birth from the lotus of Vi^nu, 

— One of the epithets of the sage or 3i7Tf^ who is 

much esteemed in the Pauranic as well as in the pre-Pawm;«‘c 
literature. He is also known as etc. 

All these names as also the derivation of ^ 

) are derived from the mythical account of 
his birth. Mitra and Varufta saw the celestial nymph Urvast 
at a sacrificial session. They were much fascinated by her 
charm ; their seed fell at her sight. A part of it dropped into a 
pitcher and the remainder into water. From the former 
was born and from the latter Cf. 61-201 ; 

22 ; 98, sm® ^ 344 etc. Many stories 

are told to indicate his possession of mystic powers. He 
humbled the much-conceited Vindhya mountain by making him 
prostrate before him when it threatened to touch the solar 
disc and cover it up. ( ^ or 

WT?=r: I ). Cf. also Mbh. 1 04. He is also said to 
have swallowed up in but one mouthful the whole of the ocean in 
order to assist hidra and the Gods in their fight against the 
Kdlcyas., These demons concealed themselves in the waters 
of the ocean and menaced the Gods in more ways than one. 
It was because of this great feat of Agastya that these demons were 
touted by Indra, When after the fight Agastya was requested 
to restore the ocean in its original size, the sage told the Gods that 
he had fully digested it. He is therefore known as 

etc. Cf. 19 and Mbh. ^o.l05. It is this 

legend that Bam has referred to in “ ^ Id I 

I P. 1 

LL. 15—16. According to another legend he cursed king 
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Nahu^to be a serpent. Cf. JigT® 1-57 I-i-15. 

In the Ramayana this sage smfef is extolled much. It was he 
who kept under control all the evil spirits of the south and 
consumed the Vatapi by name and burnt to death his 

brother. Agastya is particularly worshipped in the south. 

«WHT ^ also known as 

"inrpR, 5R3t»n^, iraift, jbIsrr*, s&srpft, 
the first six of which names have a reference to the circumstance 
about his birth and the last four are derived from his exploits. 
Ittdra apprehending that the son of ^iva and ParvaE would be 
more than a match for him and would perhaps usurp his throne 
deputed Agni to disturb the divine couple in their privacy. 
As a result a part of the seed of ^iva fell upon the ground, which 
Agni was asked to bear lest he would be cursed. Agni unable to 
sustain the power of the cast it into the Ganges who 
transferred it to the six Krttikas while they were enjoying a plunge 
into its waters. Each one of the six Krttikas conceived and 
brought forth a son. These six sons were combined together 
to form one child of a superhuman form of six heads, twelve 
hands and an equal number of eyes. According to another 
version Ganges cast the seed of &iva, into a thicket of reeds 
which conceived and delivered a son. Hence the boy was known 
As Kartikeya was born of the fallen seed of §iva, he is 
called He was chosen the general of the gods in their 

fight against the most powerful demon whom he killed. 

Hence he is called or Another exploit 

of his was that he pierced the 5^13 mountain. Hence his epithet 
or The peacock is his vehicle. Cf. “ 

Being fondled too much by Parvatt, Kartikeya at first pursued a 
licentious conduct and continued outraging the modesty of the wives of the 
gods. Owing to the complaints from the goddesses, Parvatt had to 
intervene and there followed a complete re-action. Kartikeya took a 
vow of looking upon all the women as his mothers and even went to the 
length of cursing the woman who would visit his temple, to be a widow for 
her seven succeeding lives. It is on account of this curse pronounced by 
him on woman-kind that Hindu ladies — married or unmarried — shun 
the sight of this six-faced God. Cf. also the note on WHIP above. 

6-LL. 12-13. 
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Here is to be found an allusion to the following mythological 
account. Ravana^ the ten-headed demon, son of Visravas and 
Kesini ( or Kaikasi ) and hence half-brother of Kuhera^ became 
arrogjint and tyrannical on the strength of a boon granted to him by 
Brahma whom he propitiated by austere penance for ten thousand 
years and by the offerings of the nine out of his ten heads. ( It appears 
that these heads were subsequently restored to him by the same God ). 
He subdued all the gods and made them his servile followers. Some 
even acted as his domestic servants. In course of his wandering his 
aerial car was damaged near ^aravana which lay in the vicinity of 
Kailasa ( the abode of Lord 6wa ). He was forbidden to enter it by 
Natidi who was guarding its entrance. The haughty demon was 
much annoyed at this obstruction and tried to uplift the Kailasa 
mountain. (According to another version, Ravana was on his 
periodical visit to Lord &iva whose devotee he was. Nandi prevented 
him from entering the abode of &iva as the Lord was enjoying 
PdrvatTs company. Much enraged at this sudden obstruction the 
•demon tried to uproot the mountain itself with his fingers ). ^iva 
was disturbed and pressed the mountain with his thumb so hard that 
Ravana*s fingers were almost crushed beneath the weight. Rdvatia 
thereupon, praised Ankara with the recitation of the Sama Veda for 
one thousand years J the God was pleased with him and released him 
from his painful torments. It was &ankara who gave him the name 
Ravana because he hymned Him loudly. Cf. Rdmdyana 16. 

Name of the son of Siva and Pdrvati ( according to another 
account of Parvati alone as he was fashioned out of the ointment 
which Parvati had applied to her body. Cf. 

43, VII-1-38, 153 ). He is the God of wisdom 

who removes all the obstacles in the path of the worshipper and 
is therefore invoked before any religious ceremony is commenced. 
He is represented as riding a mouse and has the head of an 
elephant with a single tusk and a big belly. Several legends are 
told to explain how he came to possess the elephant’s head with 
but one tusk. Parvati was enjoying at bath and Ganapati was 
asked to guard the entrance to her bath-room. Ganapati^ true to his 
duties, did not allow even Siva to enter. A fight ensued between 
the two, in which Siva cut off the head of Ganapati but later on, 
at the request of Parvati^ fitted the head of ludra's elephant instead. 
Ganapati however lost one of his tusks in his skirmish with 
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Parasurama whose entrance into diva's inner apartment was 
opposed by him. Hence he is known as 

etc. The God is a great lover of because it represents the 
blood of whom he killed and whose blood he applied to 

the whole of his body. Vyasa, the author of the Mbh., secured this 
God as a scribe to write to his dictation on the condition that the 
dictation would be a non-stop affair. It is believed that the 
several knotty or intricate points that we often come across in 
the body of the ‘ Great Epic ’ were purposely designed by Vyasa 
because he wanted a breathing space for himself and at the same 
time to keep his scribe busy solving those several intricacies till he 
was able to proceed ahead. Cf. Mbh. 1-112. It is 

supposed that the etc. ( Rv. II — 23 — 1 ) was 

composed in honour of this God. This is, however, doubtful. 
It can only be said that the origin of the Pauranic conception of 
Ganapati dates back to Rgvedic times. 

Also ( Cf. Rv. X. — 19) the name of one of the most 
celebrated sages of the Bhrgu family. Pnloma^ the wife of the 
R^i BhrgUi delivered a son rather prematurely being overcome 
with fright at the sight of the demon Ptiloma (or) Damana 
( according to 14 ) who entered the retreat of 

Bhrgu while the latter was away for his bath and who tried to 
abduct her being charmed at her personal grandeur. The demon 
was, however, burnt to death by the child and Puloma safely 
returned to the hermitage with her son. The boy was thereupon 
named ( or ^qqR). Cf. Mbh. 4, 6 ; 67. ^qqq 

practised severe austerities for a number of years, as a result of 
which he became old and emaciated and looked haggard and 
ugly. Owing to some negligence on the part of king 6aryati 
who was recreating himself in the forest where was practis- 

ing penance, the sage was much enraged and tormented the: 
king by stopping his urine. The king craved his favour and the 
fiery sage agreed to cure him of his troubles only if he would give 
his charming daughter Sukanya in marriage to him. The king had 
to give his consent and the lovely Sukanya was married to- 
this sage far advanced in age. Once the Aswins chanced to 
see this lady and being much fascinated with her loveliness 
requested her to elope with them but with the power of her 
chastity she not only made the divine physicians withdraw 
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their silly proposal but forced them to make her husband youngs 
and gay. They did so. In order to return his obligations towards 
them he offered oblations for the first time to the twin-gods at the 
sacrifice of his father-in-law, though these gifts were opposed by 
Indra, The episode of the gift of youth to by the Aswitis is 
referred to in the RV. I — 112~6 ; 4, 10 ; 117-13 ; V — 74-5 and 
also in the ^atapatha Brahmana IV. The later version of this 
episode is nothing but an amplification of the Vedic account. 
Aurva and Pramiti were his sons (cf. Mbh. 4-6, 67) 

and Ruru ( the son of ) his grandson ( cf. ... 

P. 52 ll. 7-8.) 

t— Son of and king of the Sindhu, Sauvlra and the 6ibi 

countries. He was the brother-in-law of Duryodhatia, having 
married his sister. While out a-hunting in the 

( where the Pandavas had taken their abode during their forest- 
life ) he chanced to see Draupadi all alone in the hermitage ( the 
Pandavas were away on a hunting expedition ) and entertaining an 
evil desire for her asked her to elope with him. She flatly refused. 

felt that he was insulted, seated her on his chariot per force 
and drove at full speed. On their return the Panclavas came to 
know of this, pursued met him in a deadly combat, 

subsequently captured him and released Draupadi, He was 
brought before Yudhisthira hand-cuffed, made to acknowledge the 
over-lordship of the Pandavas and was allowed to go after having 
been subjected to many insults and humiliations. Since that time 
came to hate the Pandavas. In the great war he joined the 
Kauravas and was mostly instrumental in hastening the death of 
Ahhimanyu the young heroic son of Arjutia, ( Cf. note on 
above). Arjuna, on knowing this, took the vow of killing 
before the sun set the next day and carried it oul only 
through the diplomacy of Lord Kri^na, 

are all epithets 

of Lord ^iva. are the cities of gold, silver and iron built 

by through the favour of Brahmadeva, in the sky, air and 

earth respectively and presented by him to the demons 
( son of ), and While presenting these 

cities to these demons Mayasura had warned them to behave 
themselves and not to trouble the Gods. But this wise counsel 
failed to impress the wicked demons and they pursued such 
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activities as were hostile to the gods. Owing to this continued 
menace, the gods requested Ankara to destroy the demons and 
^iva not only killed them but burnt down the three cities as well. 

^ — Name of a celebrated Prajapati and the chief patriarch of mankind. 
He is known to be the father of many daughters, twenty-seven of 
whom .were married to the Moon (thus becoming the twenty- 
seven lunar mansions) and thirteen more were offered in marriage 
to Kasyapa. The union of these thirteen daughters of Dak$a 
Prajapati with Kasyapa produced the gods, the demons, the 
human beings and the animals. Thus Kasyapa and the daughters 
of Dak^a, whom he married, bear a great share in the important 
work of creation. 

Once the other Prajapatis were performing a sacrifice for the 
creation of the universe, when there came this Daksa Prajapati. All 
the other gods but Ankara and Brahnia paid their respects to him. 
Dak^a felt himself insulted by his son-in-law &iva and in order to 
retaliate he performed a sacrifice where he not only did not invite 
6iva, the chief of gods, and his daughter Satt but did not even care to 
inform them. Satt came to know of the festivities at her father’s place 
from the gods who were returning to their heavenly abodes after 
receiving their share in Dak^a*s sacrifice. Satt, thereupon, implored 
her husband to go to the sacrifice but the god refused. Satt went there 
.alone and though she was cordially received by her mother and sisters, 
she was greatly insulted by her father. Not being able to put up with 
those humiliations, she threw herself into the fire and thus perished. 
When &iva came to know of this tragedy, He was much provoked. 
He pulled off a liair from his matted tresses, dashed it vehemently on 
the ground, created a fiery and ferocious demon from it and despatched 
him te the scene of Dak^a's sacrifice to destroy it. He came there 
accompanied by many demi-gods, routed the gods and the officiating 
priests, destroyed the sacrifice and even killed Dak^ himself. 
According to another account, it was Sankara who destroyed the 
sacrifice and slew Dak^a who was running away assuming the form 
of a deer, ^iva restored him to life and the latter thereafter acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the God. 

Dak^a is also referred to in the Vedic Literature. Cf. RV. X- 
72-4~5. In the &ftapatha Brahmana II-ivH—l it is said that Dak^a 
Prajapati performed a sacrifice for the achievement of progeny and 
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prosperity. This sacrifice came to be called or 

( Vasistha being another name for Dak^a ). 

— Name of the only daughter of given in marriage to 

*Jayadratha. ( Cf. note on Jayadratha. ) 

— Name of one of the two sons of Kubera^ the other being. 
Manigriva. Once Nalakubara and his brother, completely lost 
to all civility owing to the intoxication brought on them by heavy 
drinking, insulted Ndrada^ while they were sporting in the 
waters of the Ganges with their beloveds. Narada with a 
desire to teach them a lesson cursed them to be trees for a 
hundred years. Soon they were metamorphosed into that 
form but owing to the favour extended to them by the Muni they 
could retain their consciousness even in that inanimate condition. 
They were restored to their original status by Lord Kri^iia whose 
followers and devotees they became subsequently. Nalakubara 
was a very handsome youth and he is often recognised as the 
standard of manly beauty. 

— Name of a King, son of Abhimanyu and grand-son of Arjum^ 
When out a-hunting in the forest, he felt thirsty. While search- 
ing for water, he came to the hermitage of the 5?i ^mika 
and requested the sage to give him water to drink. The 
sage, being lost in meditation, did not hear him. Pank^t 
was much exasperated at this very cold reception and not being 
able to control his temper, he tied a dead serpent round the 
sage’s neck. the son of ^mika came to know of this 

and pronounced a curse on the person who had done the 
mischief that he would be kiUed by Tak^aka acting under 
his orders. In spite of the many precautions that Pankpt took 
to prevent the operation of this curse, the king died of a snake-bite» 
leaving his kingdom to his son Janamejaya^ Cf. Mbh. 

40-44 ; 49-51. Cf. also the note on 
^lf5~Name of the father of the Pandavaz and king of Hastinapura. 
Vicitraviryai the son of Santanu died without leaving a male 
issue to continue his line. His mother Safo^va^ permitted his 
widow Ambdlika to resort to the niyoga system and produce a 
son from her (elder) brothoriu-Iaw Vydsa. She did so and 
delivered a son who was named Paf^u because his mother 
turned absolutely pale at the sight of Vyasa who had purposely 
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assumed an ugly appearance when in private with her. Cf. 

H ” Pandu was brought up by Bhtsma and also ini- 
tiated into all the arts by him. Cf. Mbh. 1-130 63 ; 

64-155; 8-25; 53-17; 118-18-20. 

Prtha ( or Kunti ) the daughter of chose him as her 

husband* in the ceremony of arranged by her father. 

Later Pandu also married Madrl the princess of the Madra 
country at the request of Bhtsma, Cf. Mbh. «tl1^ 121-122. 
He could not however produce progeny by himself because 
of the curse pronounced on him by the sage 
The latter, assuming the form of a deer, was having 
iete-adete with a female deer, when Pdridu who was hunting for 
game in the forest, disturbed him by shooting an arrow at him, 
thinking that it was a deer ( and not a sage masquerading as a 
deer). The sage, thereupon, cursed him that he would meet 
his doom under similar circumstances. Cf. Mbh. 123-7, 

In virtue of this curse he allowed his two wives to produce 
sons with the use of a charm they had acquired from the sage 
Durviasas, Kunti gave birth to Yudhi^thira^ Bhtma and Arjuna 
and Madri to Nakula and Sahadeva. 

Once during spring he was roaming in the forest with his wives. 
The forest which was in full bloom excited his passion and he, for- 
getting all about the curse he was suffering from, tried to embrace 
Madri who was following immediately behind him but fell dead in her 
arms because of the ciirse he was labouring under. Cf. Mbh. 

134 ; 136, 

^qj-^Name of daughter of later adopted by Cf. 

9-24, 39 and qug?FI— 13. Cf. also note on 
Pdtidu above. 

5WT8pn“~Name of the daughter of Menaka and the Gandharva Visvavasu, 
She was brought up by the Rsi Sthulakesa in his hermitage and 
was matrix to the ascetic-youth Ruru the son of the Bhdrgava 
Pramiti and thi^nymph Ghrtacu While asleep Pramadvara was 
bitten by a snako and she succumbed to the poison. Ruru, 
however, revived her by offoring half of his life to her. Since 
then he started killing every serpent that he came across, without 
considering whether it was poisonous or harnuless. While 
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out to kill the serpent Dunduhha { who was none else 
but the sage undergoing a curse ) he was told by him to 

kill only those serpents which were deadly. The sage 
^recovered his former condition at the sight of Ruru. Cf. Mbh. 

8-2 ; 13 ; 8—65 and also the note on 

• • — Name of the son of Arjuna and Citrahgada the daughter 

of king of Manipura. Read the note on Arjuna. Cf. 

Mbh. 3-81 ; 237-34; 79-81 ; 89-1. 

:-^or or Some take this as one word while 

others split it into two and ftfe. They are the names of 

two of the several attendants of Lord &iva. They are said to be 
very deformed. 

Name of a fabulous mountain round which all the planets are 
said to revolve. This forms the centre of several or 

divisions of the terrestrial world. The mythological accounts do 
not agree as regards the exact number of these fWs. According 
to some they are four but others increase their number to seven, 
nine and sometimes even to thirteen. Almost all these accounts 
agree in stating that these divisions are situated round the 
mountain Meru like the petals of a lotus flower and each of them 
is separated from the others by a vast ocean. The mountain 
Meru is said to abound in gold and gems. 

^:-^.See udder 

P. l-LL, 15-16. 

The myth that forms the basis of this observation of the author 
can be summarised as follows. Hiranyaksha, son of Kasyapa 
and Diti and twin brother of the notorious demon Hiranyakasipu, 
became insolent through the power of a boon secured by him from 
Brahma. He oppressed the Gods and put them to flight. He 
fought with Visnu and feeling that he would be defeated by the 
God, he seized upon the earth and entered the ocean along with it. 
Vi^nu assumed the form of a boar, killed the demon and lifted up 
the earth. It should be noted that the earth did not enter the 
waters of the ocean of itself, being afraid of the blows from the 
snouts of the Primordial Boar as Bana would have us to 
believe but she was carried into the ocean per force by the 
demon and it was this demon she was afraid of. The wild Boar, 
on the contrary, saved her. Bana has lost sight of this Pauranic 
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story in the height of his imagery to show the excellence of the^ 
vast lake over the unfathomable ocean. 


: — Name of a Brahmana-sage belonging to the Ka^ya family 
and tutor of Kristia and Balarama, He taught Kri^^ and his 
brother the four Vedas, the Upanisads, the secret of Dhanurveda, 
political science and the sixty-four lores. At the end of their 
course of studies he asked Kri^na to restore to him his son 
Datta by name who was . kidnapped by a demon and kept 
underneath the waters, so that his students may pay off the 
preceptor’s fees. Kri^iuz promised to do so, entered the ocean 
and brought him back to his father. According to another 
account Kripta restored the son to his father from the abode of 
Yatna, It is this account that Batata alludes to in 
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12-13. Sandipani was the resident of Ujjain. Cf. Vispu Purapa- 


V-1 ; 3-3-2 ; 10-45-31 ; q«^<Uin 246. 






